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iG is a hundred and one years last June since ‘ The Kritik 

‘of Pure Reason’ appeared at the Easter Fair of Leipzig. 

The centenary of the publication has been attended and fol- 
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lowed by various indications of a revived interest in the 
Critical Philosophy. This interest, indeed, had been awakened 
some years before, as shown by the dates of some of the works 
at the head of our paper, not to speak of Professor Mahaffy’s 
translations and commentary at a still earlier date. A philo- 
sophical reaction in favour of Kant had set in still earlier in 
Germany, against the pressure of the materialistic and _pessi- 
mistic schools.* It was felt there, as it has since been felt with 
ourselves, that the Critical Philosophy held the key of the posi- 
tion in the great conflict which is being again waged between 
Metaphysics and Empiricism. We follow, as usual, Germany 
in the speculative race, and catch up the echoes of the battle 
well-nigh fought out elsewhere. ‘The strife of tongues in the 
fields both of philosophy and theology is renewed on English 
and Scottish soil, sometimes with little originality, but some- 
times also with a notable clearance of the grounds of contro- 
versy, and a more sifting, firm, and intelligible hold of the 
vantage points on either side. 

It is the unhappy fate of the German intellect to fight its 
philosophical and theological battles in the leading-strings of a 
terminology repulsive to the common-sense of every other 
educated people, and which often helps to embroil and confuse 
rather than to elucidate and settle the fray. We have our own 
defects, but, at any rate, we are free from the barbarisms of 
language which more or less cling to all learning in Ger- 
many. Problems, therefore, which to many readers seem 
hopeless in the metaphysical jargon of the Fatherland, assume 
a comprehensible shape in the language of French and English 
thinkers, and the issues become distinct, if still necessarily 
difficult. There is some danger that the Kantian revival may 
prove at the same time a revival of the technical terminology 
which has so long disfigured philosophy. Kant was himself 
a chief sinner in this respect, and there was the less ex- 
cuse for him that he knew, when he took pains, how to 
express himself with nervous simplicity and clearness, He 
was alive to the charm of a graceful and even popular 
style of exposition, and professes to have deliberately laid it 
aside in the preparation of the ‘ Kritik,’ content, he says, t 


* See the authorities quoted by Dr. Max Miiller in his preface, xv, 
xliii, and by Mr. Courtney, 135; especially Otto Liebmann, ‘ Kant 
‘und die Epigonen,’ 1863, who is the original of the phrase emphasised 
by both those writers, ‘Back to Kant’ (‘es muss auf Kant zuriick- 
‘ gegangen werden’). 

+ Introduction to Prolegomena, 
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‘to postpone the sweets of an immediate success to the 
‘ prospect of a slower but more lasting reputation.’ It is 
easy to find excuses for an obscure style, and stupid admirers 
will be sure to find them for philosophers or poets who may 
not have put them forward for themselves. But the real ex- 
planation in Kant’s case, as in almost all such cases, was haste 
of composition,* accompanied by an extreme dislike, more or 
less common to all minds more reflective than artistic, to recast 
what has once been written. Obscurity of style has often been 
said to spring only from obscurity of thought. This is a 
superficial judgment; the example of many great thinkers, 
from Kant and Butler to Spencer or Browning, may be held 
to disprove it. The main cause is undoubtedly haste, and indis- 
position to kindle anew the fires of thought which have once 
exhausted themselves in rapid, however confused, products. It 
is withal a great and sometimes intolerable evil. It aggravates 
every difficulty of the subject, and, as shown in such con- 
spicuous examples as Hume and Ferrier, to mention no other 
names, is by no means a necessary accompaniment of the 
deepest thinking. Kant himself tells ust how much he 
admired the grace as well as the subtlety of Hume’s exposi- 
tions. We must take great thinkers as we have them—Kant 
with others ; but he and his successors in Germany are not the 
more but the less great, that they have frequently left their 
ideas in chaotic dust- heaps of terminology, which are far more 
difficult to master than any real thought which they embody. 

We can honestly say for the w orks before us that they are, 
upon the whole, free from barbarisms of style. In so far as 
they translate or even paraphrase Kant, of course they repeat 
his nomenclature.t But the authors write clearly themselves, 

* The ‘ Kritik,’ as is well known, while the fruit of at least twelve years’ 
meditation, was really written in less than five months. This was Kant’s 
own statement to Moses Mendelssohn. 

+ Intreduction to Prolegomena. 

+ There cannot perhaps be a better illustration for ordinary readers 
of the quite unnecessary barbarism of Kant’s terminology, than the 
manner in which he puts the leading question of his whole philosophy, 
and Professor Caird’s brief statement of its meaning (p. 7). The ques- 
tion which Kant presents to us at the beginning of the ‘ Critique of 
‘Pure Reason’ is the following: ‘How are synthetic judgments 
‘@ priori possible?’ The meaning of the question, says Professor 
Caird, is simply this—t How can the individual mind get beyond itself ? 
‘ How can we know?’ If this be the meaning, as no doubt it is, every 
sensible reader is prompted to ask, Then why should not the ’ philo- 

sopher have said so in simple and intelligible language? Kant’s whole 
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and any English reader who will give himself the trouble 
may understand from them, not only the main principles of the 
Critical Philosophy, but also, which is all-important at the 
present time, the manner in which these principles are dis- 
criminated from the empirical philosophy which has had its 
day of triumph once more. Two of the volumes are, to a 
large extent, biographical, and contain all the information that 
is known, or can now be known, of Kant’s character and habits 
and the quiet routine of his long professorial career at 
Kiénigsberg; Dr. Hutchison Stirling has also added to his 
volume a characteristic ‘ biographical sketch.’ The result is, 
that we have Kant as man and professor as well as philosopher 
and writer before us, depicted with more fulness and detail 
than ever before. Not only the Critical Philosophy, bat its 
great expositor, are made as visible to the common eye as they 
are ever likely to be. 

We propose, in the following pages, to avail ourselves of 
these recent labours and researches, and to present our readers 
with a sketch both of the great teacher and of his system of 
thought, or at least of its ground-principle; for we shall 
hardly attempt more. It is not our purpose to enter into any 
controversial disquisition, or to add to the mass of commentary 
which has already accumulated round the subject, but simply 
to draw, in such plain language as we can command, an outline 
of the sage of Kénigsberg and of the distinctive basis of his 
philosophy, which we fully recognise with his special admirers 
to be epochal in its significance. It cuts up by the roots for 
ever, when understood, the empirical pretensions which have 
again imposed upon so many in our time. We are not con- 
cerned, and the world is not concerned, with the polemical 


philosophical apparatus of ‘ sthctic,’ ‘ Categories,’ ‘ Schematism,’ with 
his endless subdivisions, is trying in the last degree; the question 
throughout being nothing but the question underlying all philosophy, 
and which Hume had made clear as day in language for ever intelli- 
gible to any educated mind—the question, namely, whether we can 
really know things or only thoughts—whether our knowledge is objec- 
tive or merely subjective. As Dr. Wallace, who writes very frankly on 
this subject, says—‘ Distinction after distinction is made and invested 
‘ with a name,’ and with ‘a great parade of logical subdivision’ there 
is ‘great abruptness.’ Anyone who wishes to see in detail the endless 
verbalism of the Critical Philosophy should lock into Mellin’s marvel- 
lous ‘ Encyclopiidisches Wiirterbuch der Kritischen Philosophie’ (six 
large volumes, Leipzig, 1797), in which the student will find much 
assistance, and may learn the whole Kantian system, and other systems 
as well, 
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details which every speculative system raises, or the endless 
disputations which, in a greater or less degree encircle every 
philosophical name. We leave aside such details, and have no 
room to explain, still less to discuss, the special contents of the 
‘ Kritik.’ We shall confine ourselves to what is after all the 
vital essence of its argument—the relation which thought 
bears to things in the problem of knowledge—the question of 
mind in connexion with matter. Kant himself is a great 
figure; he left a great’ impress upon the history of human 
thought, which can never be contemplated as if he had not 
lived and taught. It will be our aim to show our readers 
what the man was and what he taught, without plunging into 
arid difficulties which, after all, do not touch the main drift of 
his philosophy. 

Immanuel Kant was born at Konigsberg, with which his 
name remains identified, on April 22, 1724. His parents 
were poor and pious tradespeople. His father was born a 
Prussian, near Memel, but he was the son of Scottish parents 
who had emigrated ‘ for some reason or other,’ as he himself 
says, with many others, at the close of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Probably the ecclesias- 
tical troubles in Scotland had to do with this emigration, not 
only to Germany, but to Sweden, at that time. Many Scottish 
names, such as Douglas, Simpson, Hamilton, still survived, to 
Kant’s knowledge, ‘ particularly about Memel and Tilsit ;’ and 
his own name, which he, like his father, originally spelled 
Cant, contains a direct suggestion both of his Scottish descent 
and of the probable origin of the emigration which landed his 
father in Germany. The name of Cant is prominently 
associated with the religious movements in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century. An Andrew Cant is notorious as a 
Covenanting opponent of the ‘ Aberdeen Doctors,’ who re- 
presented Episcopacy with so much distinction in Aberdeen 
in the middle of that century. No one has attempted to 
trace any family connexion between the zealous Covenanting 
preacher and the Konigsberg philosopher, but nothing is more 
likely than that, with “the return of the prelatic persecution 
which followed the Restoration in Scotland, many Covenant- 
ing families, and Cant’s among them, should have forsaken a 
country where they could no “longer remain unmolested, for 
one so much associated in their minds with the triumphs of the 
Reformed religion. 

All that we know of Kant’s parents bears out such a sup- 
position. They were not only religious, but they were en- 
thusiastic members of the Pietist party which, ‘originating 
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with Spener in the latter half of the seventeenth century, over- 
spread Germany, and gave for a time a new life to German 
Protestantism. Kant himself, alienated as all his mature 
sympathies were from Pietism, has given a touching picture 
of the unaffected piety and goodness of his parents. They 
were but poor people, his father being a working saddler ; but 
they remained to him abiding examples of all parental virtue : 
* Never, not even once,’ in his knowledge, did his ‘ parents say 
‘an unbecoming word or do an unworthy act.’ Reflecting on 
his experience as a tutor and what he had seen in other 
families, ‘he often thought with deep emotion of the incom- 
‘parably more excellent training which he had received at 
‘home.’ 


‘Let men say what they will of Pietism,’ he adds, ‘those who 
sincerely adopted it were honourably distinguished. They had the 
highest which a man can possess, that rest, that cheerfulness, that inner 
peace which no passion could disturb. No need and no persecution 
disheartened them; no contention could excite them to anger and 
enmity. I still remember how a quarrel about their rights broke 
out >etween the guilds of the harness-makers and of the saddlers, from 
which my father suffered considerably; but in spite of this, even in 
the conversation of the family, this quarrel was mentioned with such 
forbearance and love towards the opponents, and with such firm confidence 
in Providence, that the thought of it, though I was only a boy then, 
will never leave me. 


Kant, therefore, may be said to have owed much in character 
to his parents, and especially to his mother, of whom he never 
fails to speak with the warmest feelings: ‘My mother,’ he 
says, ‘was a lovely, affectionate, pious, and upright woman, 
‘and a tender mother, who led her children to the fear of 
‘ God by means of pious instruction and a virtuous example.’ 
She took the boy often outside the city, and spoke to him with 
pious rapture of the Divine works and the wisdom and good- 
ness they displayed. Ie never could forget her, nor how she 
opened his mind to the impressions of nature, and awakened 
and enlarged his thoughts. Few philosophers have spoken of 
their parents with more enthusiasm; and when it is remem- 
bered that they had eleven children in all, and that their life 
seems to have been a continued struggle with poverty, it will 
be admitted that they must have possessed rare qualities. 
Unhappily, they both died while the future philosopher was yet 
young—his mother in the end of 1737, a victim to her coura- 
geous affection for a friend suffering from disease; and his 
father in 1746, just when he had completed his university 
career as a student. This was not only a definite loss to him, 
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but seems to have broken up the family, between the members 
of whom there apparently did not subsist the same helpful 
affection as had so prominently characterised their parents. * 
The religious character of Kant’s parents brought him 
under the notice of their pastor, Dr. Schultz, who early 
noticed the boy’s abilities, and was the means, more than any 
other, of securing for him an adequate education. Whatever 
may have been the defects of the gymnasial training at this 
time in Germany—for the age of educational reform, even for 
Germany, had not yet set in, ; and no one has said harder things 
of the old training than Kant himself—yet it was the only 
avenue of intellectual promotion; and save for the Pietistic 
pastor of Kénigsberg, who was also happily at the head of the 
local gymnasium, known as the ‘ Collegium Fredericianum,’ 
the ‘ Critical Philosophy ’ might have remained unborn. Dr. 
Schultz took the boy by the hand, and had him placed at this 
school when eight years old. The hope of his parents, no 
doubt, as of the good rector, was that the promising youth 
should study theology and enter the Church. He did study 
theology, as we shall see, and never lost a profound interest in 
its problems ; yet, along with some other brilliant young men 
destined for the Church at this time, he never entered it. A 
new spirit, unfavourable to the cause of religion and Christian 
science, had sprung up in the universities, and largely super- 
seded Pietism, some while before the completion of Kant’s 
academic studies. The first Frederick, with his dull piety and 
orthodox intolerance, had gone in the spring of 1740, and the 
second Frederick, known as ‘ The Great,’ the friend of 
Voltaire and of Illuminism throughout the world, reigned in 
his stead. Kant so far shared in the new influences while 
never losing a true sense of religion, nor forgetting his ob- 
ligations to the pious enthusiasm of Dr. Schultz and his 
parents. One of his last regrets, in the intervals of the 
weakness of old age, was that he had not raised some memorial 
to show his gratitude to the man who did so much for him in 
youth, and whose varied powers as a preacher, an educationist, 


* Kant’s sisters were of course necessarily leftin a very inferior posi- 
tion to himself; but it is strange that he should have neglected them 
so entirely as he did. He seems to have had little or no intercourse with 
them, till one of them in his old age was brought from the workhouse to 
take care of him. There was but little sympathy also between him and 
his only brother, who attained to some social position as a clergy- 
man; although it is mentioned that Kant, after his brother’s death, was 
very kind and helpful to his family. 
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and even a philosopher, he continued to admire. Schultz’s 
activities indeed, in more than six distinct offices, seem to 
have been enormous; and his was not only an external 
activity as pastor, rector, and administrator, but he had been 
a favourite pupil of Christian Wolff at Halle, and imbibed 
the principles of his philosophy so thoroughly that the latter 
is reported to have said of him, in words the ring of which 
is rather suspiciously current of German philosophers in 
general, ‘If anyone has understood me, it is Schultz in 
* Konigsberg.’ 

Kant’s abilities at the gymnasium did not excite any par- 
ticular notice. The course of instruction embraced Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, History, Logic, Mathematics, and 
Geography. The German language itself seems to have been 
comparatively neglected, and there was no instruction in 
Natural History or Physics, towards both of which his early 
predilections were greatly turned. He did not retain any 
high opinion of the education which he received. The lessons 
both in logic and mathematics seem to have been superficial 
(indeed how could they be otherwise, considering the age of 
the pupils ?), and he was wont to laugh at the thought of 
them. But at least he had the advantage of one distin- 
guished teacher in the person of Heydenreich, who taught the 
first Latin class, and to whose ‘elegant Latin scholarship,’ 
as Kant often afterwards said, he was indebted for the 
enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to the Latin 
classics, and for his proficiency in that language. Latin 
was his favourite study at the gymnasium. He,~ Ruhnken, 
and Cunde, who were fellow-pupils with him, used to meet 
to read Latin authors, not in the course of study, and he 
remembered in after-years his happy association with both 
these scholars. Cunde died young, without realising the fame 
his remarkable learning seemed destined to acquire; but 
Ruhnken’s name remains associated with the University of 
Leyden as one of its greatest teachers, and one of the best 
scholars of the last century. Strangely, philosophy seemed to 
be his bent rather than philology at the gymnasium, while 
the opposite was the case with Kant. The Leyden pro- 
fessor is said to have regretted that Kant ever left the fair 
field of the Humanities to wander on the barren steppes of 
Metaphysics. 

After eight years at the gymnasium, Kant left it for the 
university. Hitherto the university of Konigsberg had not 
been famous. It had been founded as early as the Reforma- 
tion, in 1544, and a son-in-law of Melanchthon had been sent 
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to give it éclat as rector; but for two centuries it had lan- 
guished in comparative obscurity, being chiefly known as a 
nursery for theological students of the north-eastern pro- 
vinces of Germany, including what was then known as Russia. 
It was far from Leipzig, the centre of the German book trade, 
and all literary or speculative novelties came to it late. In 
1729 Professor Bock wrote of it: ‘The university is in a 
‘miserable condition; Philosophy is afflicted with a hectic 
‘ fever, and the other sciences are also badly cultivated.’ Even 
theology must have been in a bad way, one man Langhausen 
being professor extraordinary of Theology and professor in 
ordinary of Mathematics. In the same manner speculative 
philosophy and poetry were combined. ‘There were none of 
the professors, if we except Schultz himself, who lectured on 
Dogmatics, and a young professor ‘ Extraordinary ’ of the name 
of Knutzen, whom Kant greatly affected, had any considerable 
reputation. 


‘Knutzen, like Schultz, was a follower of Wolff and of Spener ; but, 
unlike Schultz, he was a man chiefly of the study and the lecture-room. 
His main interest lay in philosophy; and his chief literary work, the 
“Systema Causarum,” published in 1735, treated of a question then 
much in dispute between the older school of philosophers, who con- 
tinued the dogmas of the schoolmen, and the younger school, who de- 
rived their ideas from Descartes and Leibnitz. What philosophical 
ideas Knutzen communicated to Kant we cannot tell, but in general 
they were the current, somewhat mixed and moderate, theories which 
prevailed throughout Germany. But we do know a service which he 
rendered that was of more influence in opening or forming Kant’s mind 
than any formal instruction on abstract philosophy. He lent to the 
young student the works of Newton, and, when he saw they were appre- 
ciated, allowed him to have the run of his extensive library.’ (Wal- 
lace’s * Kant,’ p. 17.) 


Kant remained for six years a student at the University of 
KGnigsberg. It is not easy to say how he supported himself 
during that time, but he evidently suffered considerable priva- 
tion, and had in the main to depend upon himself. A brother 
of his mother, ‘a well-to-do shoemaker’ of the name of Richter, 
is supposed to have given him casual assistance ; but economy 
and industry were, as throughout life, his great resources. He 
and two young friends, Lithuanians, Wlimer and Heilsberg, 
who afterwards rose to consideration in the political world, 
were intimately associated in the narrowness of their cireum- 
stances, and in a common ambition to distinguish themselves. 
Wlimer for some time shared his room with Kant, giving the 
latter free lodging in return for tuition. He had other pupils, 
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who helped him as they could. One, it is said, ‘ would pay 

‘ for the coffee and white bread’ (evidently a luxury) which 
made their refreshment at the hour of lesson; and when an old 
garment needed repair, one of his student friends would remain 
at home while Kant sallied forth in his borrowed coat. ‘ His 
‘ only recreation,’ says Heilsberg in reminiscences of his old 
age, which probably, however, should be accepted with some 
caution, ‘consisted in playing billiards, a game in which 
‘ Wlimer and I were his constant companions. We had de- 

* veloped our skill almost to the utmost, and rarely returned 

* home without some gain.’ * 

After the completion of his university career, at the age of 
twenty-two (1746), Kant’s prospects were far from encourag- 
ing. He was still too young to attempt the work of a professor, 
although this was no doubt the ambition of his life from this 
time forward. With a view to this work he produced in the 
usual manner a mathematical dissertation entitled ‘ Gedanken 
‘von der wahren Schiitzung der lebendigen Kriifte &c.’ 
(Thoughts of the True Estimate of Living Forces, &c.), in 
which he treated of a question as to motion between Leibnitz 
and the mechanical theorists who followed Descartes. This 
production, howev er, did not see the light till three years after 
he had left the university. In the meantime, and for a con- 
siderable period, he employed himself as a tutor in various 
families. The interval between his student and his professorial 
career lasted nine years, during which we know little of his 
intellectual growth, although evidently the period was one of 
great advance. Especially it seems to have been fruitful in 
the cultivation of his tastes and manners, and a certain delicacy 
of personal deportment and address, which continued to 
characterise him amid all the plainness of his final domesti- 
cities. During this time also he contracted those higher social 
relations which }ifted him above the old family sphere, and any 
companionship of his sisters particularly. After all, he is said 
never to have been above sixty miles away from Kénigsberg 
all his life—a strange fact when taken in connexion with his 
fondness for geographical studies. The family to whom Kant 
owed most at this time was that of Count Kayserling. He 
was a man of many accomplishments of head and heart, of 
diplomatic experience and knowledge of the world. The 
Countess, however, is especially mentioned by Kant as an 
‘ornament of her sex,’ of rare and charming talents and man- 
ners. She had translated a compendium of philosophy into 





Stuckenberg’s Life, pp. 51-2, also Wallace, pp. 18-19. 
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French, while her attainments as an artist had procured her 
the distinction of being elected an honorary member of the 
Berlin Academy of Arts and Sciences. Within the bosom of 
this family, by whom his remarkable powers were appreciated, 
Kant developed not only a certain refinement of personal 
manner, but a love of polities, which continued to mark him 
through life. He became, in short, something of a man of the 
world, and rose above the mere bookworm stage in which 
German professors are apt to spend their existence. Amid 
all his isolation and abstraction he was always a keen poli- 
tician, and when his thinking was done, loved to expatiate 
with his friends cn the news of the day and the affairs of the 
world. 

In 1755 Kant returned to the university as a lecturer or 
privat-docent. He was still, however, far removed from a 
professorship ; and it is rather melancholy to contemplate how 
long he had to wait and how often he was disappointed before 
he reached his true position. He hoped, in 1756, to obtain 
the ‘extraordinary’ professorship of Philosophy, which had 
been left vacant by his friend and teacher Knutzen, but 
economical considerations made the Berlin Government resolve 
not to fill it up. Then, in 1758, the ordinary professorship of 
Logic and Metaphysics was given to another privat-docent, of 
older standing. Not till 1766, when he was forty-two years 
of age, did he receive any salaried office, and then one little 
congenial to him—the sub-librarianship in the Schloss Library, 
‘with a yearly stipend of sixty-two thalers’ (about 10/.). 
Only in 1770, when the spring of life was quite past, did 
he reach the goal of his ambition, and attain the professorship 
of Logic and Metaphysics, for which twelve years before he had 
been a candidate—so slow was Kénigsberg in recognising the 
merits of her great son, and not till other universities, both 
Erlangen and Jena, had begun to enquire after him and invite 
him to honour and emolument. The philosopher, no less than 
the prophet, has often but little honour in his own country. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the fifteen years 
(1755-1770) during which Kant waited for the post on which 
he has conferred such a world-wide celebrity, were years of 
unrequited labour. They brought him fame in the world 
philosophy and letters, if not advancement at home. Imme- 
diately before entering on his career as a privat-docent, he 
had prepared the most important of all his earlier works— 
*A General Natural History and Theory of the Heavens; 
‘ or an essay on the constitution and mechanical origin of the 
‘ whole universe, discussed according to Newtonian principles.’ 
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This publication appeared in 1755, contemporaneously with 
the commencement of his academic course. It was, however, 
unfortunate in the accidents of its birth. The publisher failed, 
and copies of the book never reached the Leipzig fair. It was 
dedicated to Frederick the Great, but never came under his 
eyes. Withal it was no doubt known in Kénigsberg and 
to his academic friends, and must have contributed greatly to 
his success and repute as a university teacher. It possesses 
no ordinary interest even now, especially as having anti- 
cipated the series of cosmological speculations with which our 
time has become familiar. 

This power of prevision in science, no less than in meta- 
physics, is one of the strongest testimonies to Kant’s genius. 
He anticipated Laplace in his nebular hypothesis; he anti- 
cipated Comte in his socielogical laws. To this day the 
mechanical theory of the origin of the universe, with which we 
are specially accustomed to associate the name of Laplace as 
if he had invented it, is known in Germany as the Kant- 


Laplace theory.* It is possible that Laplace never heard of 


Kant’s book ; the fame of it was in some degree stifled, as we 
have seen, at its birth; while the ‘Cosmological Letters’ of 
Lambert, which starte .d the same theory, attracted much at- 
tention. But this does not diminish Kant’s merit. It is even 
probable that the fame of his book was more extended than 
his biographers are disposed to allow. It is written with 
enthusiasm and liveliness of style, and was calculated to make 
an impression not only by the novelty of its speculations, but 
by its fresh and interesting mode of treatment. The Kant of 
the ‘ Kritik’ is hardly to be realised in this earlier work, which, 
no less than his lectures as a privat-docent, brought him, 
above all, the reputation of an interesting expositor with great 
power of concrete and varied illustration. His ‘ Natural His- 
* tory and Theory of the Heavens’ shows in the most favourable 
light not only his scientific knowledge, but his literary powers, 
and is warm with a glow of religious thoughtfulness which a 
great subject seldom failed to kindle in him. He sees behind 


* “Not only this ‘ain theory : but many of the special saiaiieal ideas 
supposed to have originated i in our age, were before Kant’s mind. As 
Mr. Adamson says, p. 15, ‘ the views as to the antiquity of the human 
‘race, our knowledge of the slow progress by which the general human 
‘consciousness has advanced from its primitive stages, the theoretical 
‘ proof of the origin and probable extinction of this physical system, the 
‘ hypothesis of the evolution of man from lower organic types, and of all 
‘organisms from inorganic substance—these ideas were all, in one form 
‘or another, present to Kant.’ 
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all the mechanism of natural forces, to which he ascribes the 
origin of the universe, the presence of Divine power. The 
mere fact of cosmical Order involves a pervading Intelligence. 
There is a God, because ¢ even in chaos nature could not pro- 
‘ceed otherwise than with regularity and order, All the 
‘ properties of matter have their vocation from the eternal idea 
‘of the Divine mind.’ With a scientific discernment not 
inferior to that of Laplace, he has a wider and nobler spirit, 
and rises to a strain of moral enthusiasm to which the ¢ brilliant 
* Frenchman’ is a stranger. He even gives way to his ima- 
gination, and contemplates the immortal spirit of man holding 
in some higher orb than ours a more complete union with the 
Supreme Being. ‘ When the heart is filled with thoughts like 
‘ these,’ he adds, in a passage full of touching beauty, which 
recalls a still finer and better known passage from the ‘ Kritik 
‘of the Practical Reason,’ ‘ the sight of a starry sky in a clear 
‘night gives a pleasure only felt by noble souls. Amid the 
‘unusual silence of nature and the repose of the senses, the 
‘ hidden faculty of the immortal spirit speaks a language which 
‘has no name, and throws out vague ideas which may be felt 
* rather than described.’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell even in passing on the smaller 
Latin essays which marked his advent as a univer ‘sity lec- 
turer, or opened up the toilsome way of his ascent toa pro- 
fessorship. None of these possess any general interest. 
Evidently, however, his powers had become known, and the 
commencement of his lectures was looked forward to with 
more than usual expectation. For we are told by Borowski 
that the hall in which he began his lectures in the autumn of 
1755 was not only crow ded. but also the vestibule and steps 
to it. Borowski himself was present, and recounts, along with 
this fact, the modest embarrassment of the lecturer. He 
* spoke less audibly than usual, and frequently repeated him- 
‘self. But, he adds, ¢ this only served to increase our ad- 
‘miration for the man who, in our opinion, had the most 

extensive knowledge, and who impressed us as not fearful 
but only modest. In the next hour everything was different. 
Then and afterwards his lectures were not ‘only thorough, 
* but also easy and agreeable.’ The same writer tells that the 
general opinion of his ability was such that he was supposed 

sapable of teaching any br anch within the range of the philo- 
sophical Faculty. “He still continued, however, during nearly 
the whole of his pre- protenerial career, to treat scientific 


« 


‘ 


‘ 





° Sincheohong's Like, p- 68. 
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rather than purely philosophical subjects. He lectured on 
Mathematics and Physics, Physical Geography, and even Pyro- 
technics. He is said to have been particularly successful as a 
lecturer on Physical Geography. The subject carried him 
beyond himself and the circle of his own thought, which in 
later years hemmed in his mental activity, while it gave scope 
to his accumulated stores of information. Not only students, 
but ¢ officers, professional men, and merchants’ flocked to hear 
him. He continued these lectures every summer for thirty 
years, and at length published them, after he ceased to lecture, 
in 1802. Full of many facts and generalisations, vividly de- 
scriptive and anecdotic, with a vein of humour and imagina- 
tion, they are still interesting; but have now, as may be 
supposed, but little scientific value. 

Itis to this earlier period of his great popularity as a lecturer 
that the description of Herder, often quoted, applies. Herder 
eared little for his Metaphysies; they rather repelled him; 
but thirty years after leaving Konigsberg he wrote :— 

‘I had the good fortune to know a philosopher who was my teacher. 
He was in his best years, and possessed the cheerful vivacity of youth, 
which I believe he preserves even in his old age. His open brow, 
formed for thought, was the seat of undisturbed serenity and joy ; 
language freighted with thought flowed from his lips; wit and humour 
were at his command; and his instructive lecture was like an enter- 
taining conversation. In the same spirit as he investigated Leibnitz, 
Wolff, Baumgarten, Crusius, Hume, and traced the laws of Newton, 
Kepler, and the physicists, he criticised the books then appearing—the 
“ Emile” and the “ I1¢loise ’—as well as every new discovery in physics 
which came under his notice, and always returned from other studies 
to the impartial study of nature and the moral dignity of man. The 
history of man and of nations, as well as natural science, mathematics, 
and experience, gave life and interest to his lectures and conversation. 
No knowledge was indifferent to him; no cabal, no sect, no advantage 
or ambition had any attractions for him, compared with the pursuit of 
truth. He encouraged and obliged his hearers to think for themselves.’ * 


This bright and varied portion of Kant’s academic carcer, 
before the concentration of his mind upon metaphysical ques- 
tions, is perhaps best represented by his ‘Observations on 
‘the Beautiful and Sublime,’ which he published in 1764. 
Other works, some of them of a distinctly metaphysical 
character, such as his ‘ Only possible Argument for demon- 
* strating God’s Existence’ and his * Inquiry into the Evidence 
‘ of the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals,’ belong to 
the same period ; but these and other tractates are swallowed 


* Quoted by Stuckenberg, pp. 78-79. 
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up in his larger metaphysical writings of a later period. All 
the while, no doubt, his mind was working slowly forward 
towards the new Philosophy which was destined to give his 
name such celebrity. The philosophical dogmatism of his 
youth was losing its hold, as his penetrating genius went 
deeper into the problems of knowledge ; but he was content to 
play with lighter speculations for a long time, and to expatiate 
in wide and various fields; and his treatise on the ‘ Beautiful 
‘and Sublime,’ with the cosmological work already noticed 
which preceded his advent as a university teacher, is the highest 
expression of his mind in the pre-critical stage. It is, like all 
his earlier works, descriptive rather than speculative and 
argumentative, and dallies with the subject in many sallies of 
illustrative effect and anecdotic interest, rather than attempts 
any profound or subtle analysis. Many of its terse and telling 
sayings appear now faded commonplaces in the light of the 
higher wsthetic criticism which was even then beginning in 
Germany, in the works of Winckelmann. Kant had many great 
qualities, and a genuine, though limited, love of Nature. His 
treatise on the ‘ “Beautiful and Sublime’ was chiefly composed 
in the woodland solitudes in which he delighted, about eight 
miles from K6nigsberg. But he had no definite knowledge 
of Art, and his poetic tastes ranged within a very narrow and 
defective circle. 

When Kant at length became profemor of Logie and 
Metaphysics, he continued for some time to lecture very much 
as he had done. He gave one hour daily either to Logic 

r Metaphysics; the others to some branch of applied Philo- 
po or such a subject as Physical Geography or Anthro- 
pology. He was especially famous for his regularity in his 
work as in all things. One hearer testifies to the fact that for 
nine years in succession, during which he attended his classes, 
his teacher never missed an hour. Of his mode of lecturing 
several accounts exist, some more favourable and enthusiastic, 
and others more critical. All concur in testifying to his rare 
power of fixing attention, and imparting his ideas, even when 
dealing with the most abstruse matters. An attentive listener 
not merely received knowledge, but *a lesson in methodical 
‘ thinking.” He had certainly the true ideal of a great 
teacher more familiar to the lecture-rooms of the German and 
Scottish than to those of the English universities. He did not 
aim to teach his own system exclusiv ely or mainly, even after 
he had carefully elaborated it, and still less did he aim to 
impress his own personality upon his hearers. His primary 
and chief aim was to make them think. He would often say, 
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* You will not learn philosophy from me, but to philosophise— 
‘not merely thoughts for repetition, but to think.’ In his 
logic he gave three ‘important rules :—‘ First, to think yourself ; 

« second, to put yourself in the place of others; third, always to 
‘ think consistently. The first is the enlightened, the second i is 
‘ the enlarged, the third is the consequent method of thinking. 
The following picture of the philosopher in his lecture-room 
represents him in his later years (1795), when the long burden 
of thought had worn out the fire of his earlier enthusiasm. In 
order to realise him in his prime, we must imagine, if not a 


« 


much stronger figure, for he was always lean and little, yet a 
more living and moving force of intellect. The picture, how- 
ever, possesses interest not only in itself, but as the sketch of 
a young nobleman, the Graf von Purgstall, who in his twenty- 
second eg made a pilgrimage to Konigsberg to see the 

‘Patriarch’ of the Critical Philosophy, the enthusiasm of 
which he had caught under Rheinhold, one of Kant’s disciples, 
at Jena. In the following manner he describes his impressions 
to a student frie 





‘Imagine to yourself a little old man, bent forward as he sits, in a 
brown coat with yellow buttons, with wig and hair bag to boot; 
imagine further that this little man sometimes takes his hands out 
from the close-buttoned coat where they lie crossed, and makes a slight 
movement before his face, as a man doves when wishing some one else 
quite to understand him. Draw this picture to yourself, and you see 
him to a hair. Though all this can scarcely be termed elegant, though 
lis words do not ring clear, still everything which his delivery, if I 


may say so, lacks in form, is richly compensated by the excellence of 


the matter. . . . Kant lectures on an old Logic by Meier, if I mistake 
not. He always brings the book with him into lecture. It looks so 
old and stained, he must, I think, have brought it to the class for forty 
years. On every page he has notes written in minute characters. Many 
of the printed pages are pasted over with paper, and many leaves struc i 
cut; so that, as you can see, almost nothing of Meier’s Logic remains. 
Not one of lis hearers brings the book to lecture: they merely write 
to his dictation. He does not, however, appear to notice this; and 
follows his author with much fidelity from chapter to chapter, and then 
corrects him, or rather says quite the reverse; but all in the greatest 
simplicity, and without the least appearance of conceit over his dis- 
coveries,’ * 


The uniformity of Kant’s life as a professor leaves little to 
be said. It was marked by no events except the publics ution 
of his several works, and so his biographers tell stories how 
the philosopher spent his day, each day being exactly like 


* Wallace, p. 38 
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another, and what his sayings were about society and women, 
and even chess. His servant Lampe—a characteristic figure— 
and several of his friends are worked into the tissue of the 
biography, which is little of a story after all. He never 
married, although he is understood to have had one or two 
love passages, and to have been more than once on the point 
of asking now a ‘gentle and attractive widow’ and now 
‘a pretty Westphalian maiden’ to share his lot. He was 
always too late, however, in making up his mind, and in the 
meantime the object of his affection was snatched from him by 
some more eager suitor. According to his reported conver- 
sations, he had no exalted ideal either of womanhood or mar- 
riage. Especially, he had no love for blue-stockings, and is 
even alleged to have given utterance to a saying which must 
lower him immeasurably in the estimation of the sex which 
in our day has shown both such enthusiasm and such capacity 
for learning—+ A woman who has her head full of Greek may 
‘as well have a beard to the bargain.” A woman above all, 
he thought, must be a good cook, and he did not hesitate to 
maintain in argument that this was one of the most honourable 
functions to which any lady could devote herself. All the 
same, he seems to have been a favourite with bright and in- 
telligent women, and the Countess Kayserling has left on re- 
cord the inspiration and charm which she derived from his en- 
livening conversation, seasoned with the light salt of satire, 
and conveyed in the driest tone. 

Lampe, we have said, is a chief figure in the biographie story. 
He began the day with rousing his master exactly at five o'clock 
every morning, winter and summer, with the invariable cail, 
‘Herr Professor, die Zeit ist angekommen.’ The call was 
never neglected ; and the Professor was seated within a short 
time at his study table with a cup of tea and a pipe of tobacco 
before him. He professed to take only a single cup, but 
sometimes, as he filled up his cup betore he had finished, it 
became two. He busied himself in preparation for his lectures 
till seven o'clock, when, in frequent darkness and wintry cold, 
he descended to the leeture-room, where he was engaged t 
twohours. On his return at nine o'clock he still worked at his 
desk till a quarter before one, when, at the summons of his 
housekeeper, he sprang up with alacrity and prepared tf 
dinner. He never dined alone atter he set up an establis 
ment of his own. Two guests at least, always, never more 
than five, shared his only substantial repast for the day. The 
guests were invited each morning, and were expected to 
observe his own punctuality. As soon as they arrived, Lampe 
VOL, CLV, NO, CCCNNI. c 
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announced that dinner was ready, and all took their seats, 
cheerfully conversing about the weather or any other casual 
topic. Philosophy was tabooed. The time was one of 
relaxation, and, as Kant himself took his napkin, exclaiming, 
‘ Nun, meine Herren,’ he expected his guests not only to share 
his meal, but to assist in the flow of general and varied talk 
which was his delight on such occasions. Politics was a 
frequent subject, and nothing warmed and interested him more 
than to learn what was going on in the world—-any new 
geographical discoveries, or any nonsense about Swedenborg 
and his dreams. He sat for two, three, and sometimes, it is 
even said, five hours at table, while the conversation passed 
its accustomed round from information to discussion and jest. 
Then he went out for his constitutional walk, in which he 
practised various peculiarities, such as keeping his mouth 
closed, and breathing only through the nose, which he also 
attempted during sleep. His regularity was a byword. His 
neighbours knew exactly the hour from seeing the philosopher 
pass to and from his house. Not even, as Heine says, was 
the cathedral clock more punctual in its time. His daily 
walk was the Linden Avenue, which is still called after him 
‘ the philosopher’s walk.’ In his earlier years he often had 
companions, but latterly he walked alone. Heine adds, 
drawing no doubt somewhat on his imagination, that he 
walked eight times in all seasons up and down the avenue, his 
old servant Lampe in uncertain weather * wandering anxiously 
‘behind him, with a long umbrella under his arm, like a 
* picture of Providence.’ On his return home he resumed 
work, after glancing at the newspaper, ‘ for which his appetite 
‘was always keen;’ and as the darkness began to fall he 
would fix his gaze on the tower of the church opposite his 
window. This tower, strangely, so entered into his thoughts, 
and seemed to himself so to help them, that, when the view 
became obscured by the growth of his neighbour’s poplars, 
he found himself suddenly arrested in his speculations. The 
course of his thought only flowed freely again when the pop- 
lars were cut at the top, so as to bring the familiar object once 
more within his view. He left off working a little before ten 
o'clock, and by this hour was tucked by Lampe again safely 
in his eider-down. 

There might be a good deal to say of Kant’s guests at 
dinner, who were also, in the main, the friends associated 
with his life of whom all his biographers have spoken at large ; 
but our space is rapidly filling, and we can only mention 
those of them more closely identified with his work. Scottish 
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by descent, he cultivated not only British literature, particu- 
larly delighting in the works of Swift and Fielding, but he 
found perhaps his chief friend in a British merchant of the 
name of Green. Curious stories are told of the manner in 
which they made acquaintance, and also of the funny results 
which came of their respective devotion to punctuality ; but we 
must pass them over. Green was evidently not only a great 
friend of Kant, but a valuable adviser in his affairs, and even 
a sound guide and critic as to many of his speculations. His 
devotion to literature and Kant seems to have led him to aban- 
don his business and give himself to thoughtful leisure. He 
and the philosopher were for years daily companions, and 
every Saturday evening they spent together at Green’s house. 
Green’s death, in 1787, greatly affected his friend, and after 
this he seldom went into company in the evening. John 
George Hamann, the well-known religious philosopher, styled 
the ‘ Magus of the North,’ was also for a time closely con- 
nected with Kant, although their philosophic and religious 
tendencies were very diverse. He and Herder, who, with all 
his admiration of Kant as a lecturer, had no sympathy with 
his Philosophy, were wont to exchange confidences severely 
critical of the great teacher’s doctrines, while sharing a common 
enthusiasm for his powers. Evidently, Kant was very kind 
to Hamann, whose erratic character and mystical opinions 
could have had little attraction for him, and whom it was by 
no means easy to assist. Dr. Wallace, in his monograph, has 
suggested a comparison between the relations of Kant and 
Hamann and those between Hume and Rousseau: ‘the same 
‘benevolent tranquillity on one side, the same passionate 
‘ intensity on the other.’ But Hamann, with all his faults, 
was not a sinner like Rousseau; and there was a solidity in 
Kant’s moral intentions which outweighs the easy-going kind- 
ness of Hume. 

The later friends of Kant, Borowski, Jachmann, and 
Wasianski, are chiefly remembered in connexion with memoirs 
of his life. Borowski and Wasianski were both clergymen, 
the former having risen to the singular and exceptional position 
of archbishop of the Evangelical Church in Prussia. The 
latter was the close friend and ‘ care-taker’ of the philosopher’s 
closing years, when his growing feebleness rendered it neces- 
sary for some one to manage his affairs. They had both been his 
students, and in their love and devotion to the old man only 
expressed the warm feelings which all his students cherished 
towards him. Other friends who can hardly be passed over 
were Lambert, of whose ‘ cosmological letters ’ we have already 
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spoken, and Kraus, Erhard, Rheinhold, and Kiesewetter. Lam- 
bert was only four years younger than Kant, and had struck 
out some of the same ideas. There was a strange affinity, not 
only in their cosmological speculations, but in their general stu- 
dies and attainments, mathematical as well as metaphysical. 
They never met; but Kant cherished a cordial admiration for the 
younger thinker, and recognised in him a fellow-worker. They 
had entered into a sort of mental partnership for the furtherance 
of common ideas, when all was frustrated by Lambert’s early 
death. Kraus was one of the most interesting of Kant's 
disciples. Entering the university at the height of the great 
teacher’s fame, he “became his enthusiastic admirer. After- 
wards, when he became professor of mathematics at Kénigs- 
berg, he was for a time one of the most constant guests at 
Kant’s table, and always deeply attached to him. He never 
sank, however, into indiscriminate eulogy of the § Critical Philo- 
‘ sophy,’ and ventured to criticise both it and its eulogists. This, 
or something else, led him to absent himself from the philo- 
sopher’s hospitality after atime. Kant deeply felt this, but the 
estrangement went no further. He continued to speak with en- 
thusiasm of Kraus, in whom there seems to have been a beautiful 
blending of profound thought and scholarship with a truly 
religious spirit; while Kraus, on his part, spoke of the old 
philosopher as his ‘ father,’ to wait on whom he was content to 
abandon his holiday. He dined with him on his last birthday, 
when his feebleness had become painfully apparent, and he 
wept with his sister at his grave. Erhard, Rheinhold, and 
Kiesewetter were all enthusiastic Kantists, whose language of 
eulogy runs into the nonsensical exaggeration not uncommon 
with German enthusiasm, ‘ All the joy of my life fades into 
‘ nothing,’ says Erhard, ‘ when compared with the quivering 
‘emotion I felt as I read Kant’s “ Kritik of the Practical 
* Reason.” Tears of highest delight burst forth again and 
again on that book.’ ‘It answers,’ said Kiesewetter, ‘ to the 
moral ideal of Christianity; and if Christ could have heard 
it he would have pronounced it to mean exactly what he 
meant when he said, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul.”’ ‘In a hundred years,’ said Rheinhold, 
more audaciously if possible, ‘ Kant will have the reputation 
* of Jesus Christ.’ One shrinks from transcribing such absur- 
dities, and doubtless it was language of this kind which came 
justly under the smart of Kraus’s satire. 

Kant’s great work was written by the beginning of 1781. 
All his deeper meditations, from the time that he became pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, led up to it. In silence con- 
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tinued for many years he was gradually more and morc 
concentrating his attention on the question, ‘ Is there a science 
‘ of metaphysics possible?’ He had said long before, in his 
earliest work, ‘ The Estimate of Living Forces, ‘Our meta- 
‘ physics is really like many other sciences—only on the 
‘ threshold of genuine knowledge. God knows if it will ever 
‘ get further.’ Thus early he seems to have felt that the real 
business of thought is to settle what can be known, not to 
build extensive but uncertain systems. He set himself, there- 
fore, to ponder the foundations of science. To the great 
problem of the method and the evidence of knowledge his 
mind returned again and again amidst all his other and more 
popular labours. He fixed his inner eye on the boundaries 
of reason. All his efforts culminated, he said in a letter to 
Lambert as early as 1765, ‘in a search for the proper method 
* of metaphysics.’ And at length, years before the appearance 
of the ‘ Kritik,’ he considered himself in possession of the true 
secret. A work which he published about Swedenborg, 
in 1766, ‘The Dreams of a Visionary explained by Dreams 
‘of Metaphysics,’ shows how his mind was working. The 
book is entirely negative; it indicates no process of metaphy- 
sical construction; but it already enables us to understand how 
deeply laid in his mind were those lines of experience from 
which he started, and how determinate were the limits which 
reason, by its very nature, imposes upon itself. We see clearly 
in this treatise all the negative side of his thought. Again, 
five years later (1770), we have, in his inaugural dissertation 
after his appointment as professor, a full statement of the 
doctrine as to Space and Time afterwards elaborated in the 
first part of the ‘ Kritik "—the ‘ AMsthetic.’ His mind, there- 
fore, was gradually grasping the whole subject of the problem 
of knowledge. He kept asking himself, How do we know at 
all? and How far do we know ? 

Still he worked slowly, and not till after eleven years’ 
further meditation did his great work see the light. It came 
rapidly forth from the furnace of his thought, when once fully 
conceived—-far too rapidly, as we have already seen. The off- 
spring of long gestation and yet rapid production, it is at 
once powerful and deformed, great in conception, deficient in 
form. It was never delivered as lectures, like most of his 
other works, and this also may have contributed to its ob- 
security. It lacked the advantage of leisurely revision, either 
by the pen or by oral repetition. At first it attracted little 
attention. The first review of it did not appear till half a 
year after its publication, and for some time afterwards, 
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reviewers failed to appreciate its great significance. It was 
remarked as merely a revival of the old idealism—a repetition 
of metaphysical ideas which had already played their part. 
This was annoying to the great thinker, who had wrought out 
his system with such patience and forethought. There sur- 
vive in his hand many sketches and notes directed against 
idealism, which were afterwards wrought up into the chapter 
‘The Refutation of Idealism’ in the second edition, which 
appeared in 1787. Onwards from this date the Critical Phi- 
losophy attained a rapidly growing popularity in Germany.* 

Schopenhauer, it is well known, has specially attacked the 
changes made by Kant in the second edition of his great work. 
He has ascribed those changes to the author’s weakness and 
timidity. But there is no real ground of justification for these 
charges. Kant had hitherto been entirely free from moles- 
tation in his speculations; and it was very unlike his manliness 
to yield to imaginary fears. He has, moreover, himself ex- 
pressly said that nothing is changed except the representation 
of the system. The principles of the second edition are, in 
all essentials, the same as those in the first, only presented in 
what appeared to the author a more clear and discriminating 
form. 

In the meantime (in 1783) the ‘ Prolegomena to every 
‘future Metaphysical System’ appeared. This compara- 
tively simple work is really of the nature of an introduction 
to the ‘ Kritik, posterior as it is in publication. It deals 
with the same problem of the conditions of knowledge. It asks, 
as the larger work does, ‘Is such a thing as metaphysic 
* possible?’ and tries to give the answer in a more popular and 
intelligible shape. Occupying the same standpoint towards 
idealism as the second edition of the ‘ Kritik,’ it is of itself 
evidence that the changes in Kant’s mind were natural changes, 
arising out of the course of his own thought, and the criticism 
to which his work had been subjected. The Introduction to 
the ‘ Prolegomena’ betrays a consciousness of the neglect 
with which his speculations had as yet been received. They 





* It was not till some time afterwards that it attracted serious atten- 
tion in France and England. Efforts previously had been made to 


excite an interest in it in London; but it was only the publication of 


Villers’ ‘ Philosophie de Kant’ at Metz in 1801 which awakened public 
attention and called forth any important criticism of the system. An 


elaborate examination of Villers’ volume opens the second number of 


this Journal, published just eighty years ago in January 1803, an article 
which still deserves perusal. 
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have been ‘ misjudged,’ he says, ‘ because misunderstood "— 
and ‘misunderstood because men chose to skim through the 
* book and not think through it.’ He admits that it is ‘dry 
‘and obscure,’ although he is astonished at such a charge 
‘coming from philosophers,’ and cannot refrain from a sneer 
that ‘everyone is not bound to study Metaphysics.’ He 
designs the ‘ Prolegomena’ to remove all obscurity, and at the 
same time to show that the substance of the ‘ Kritik’ is ‘a 
‘ perfectly new science’ with exceptional claims upon the world’s 
attention. He was laying meanwhile the foundation of his 
ethical system, which from the beginning proved more attrac- 
tive to many minds, and drew more powerfully and warmly 
disciples around him. In 1785 appeared his ‘ Foundation of 
‘the Metaphysic of Ethics;’ in 1788, immediately following 
the second edition of the ‘ Kritik of Pure Reason,’ his ‘ Kritik 
‘of the Practical Reason; and in 1790 the ‘ Kritik of the 
‘ Judgment Power ’(‘ Kritik der Urtheilskraft ’), elaborating his 
views of a criticism of taste. This completed the trilogy of 
Critical Philosophy, and the great labour of his thought and life. 

Some time after 1790, when he had reached his sixty- 
sixth year, he continued still vigorous as a writer. It was after 
this date that his well-known ‘ Religion within the Limits of 
‘ Mere Reason’ brought him into conflict with the Prussian 
Government, then under a new and less tolerant reign 
(Frederick William II.). But his great philosophic work was 
really done from this time, and his health, as he himself 
mentions in a letter to Rheinhold in the year 1791, began to 
give way. His ‘capacity fer brain work’ was no longer 
the same. 

We cannot follow Kant’s biographers in drawing any picture 
of his declining years, nor do we think it right to do so. It is 
a somewhat painful picture, which had better have been kept 
in shadow. But Kant’s circumstances left his closing years 
without the veil which becomingly falls over the feebleness of 
age in the home of natural affection; and so his growing 
weariness with life, his fretfulness and weakness, the mis- 
behaviour and dismissal of his old servant, the introduction of 
the sister whom he had long neglected to nurse him (whom, 
it is said, he did not know when brought into his presence), the 
necessity of making notes for him of the dishes at table, his 
barber’s name, and even his little jokes for after-dinner use, 
which he could no more remember—all these melancholy 
incidents of the close of his great career have been faith- 
fully chronicled. They had better have been forgotten. The 
philosopher lived almost to finish his eightieth year. Till about 
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the end it is said that his eye retained its glad fire of living 
blue which used to lighten upon the students in the happier 
moments of his expositions. His cheeks also remained fresh 
and ruddy; but his body was greatly attenuated. He was 
thought-worn and withered to a shadow. At length, on 
February 12, 1804, he passed away quietly, his last words 
being, as he declined some refreshment, ‘ Es ist gut.’ 


What, then, was the special work of Kant, and what its 
value? Especially, what is its meaning once more for our 
generation? Did he really open a new pathway to know- 
ledge? Did he show the possibility of metaphysics in his own 
words, or in other words verify by his criticism the higher 
conditions of all science? ‘These are the perennial questions 
that surround his name, in comparison with which all others 
are of no moment. It is only because his mode of thought— 
rather than his system—is supposed to have some living 
message for us in these respects, that the world of speculaticn 
is once more turning back to him, and finding a renewed 
interest in the Kénigsberg sage and his philosophy. These 
questions require careful pondering. Let us look at them 
fairly, and with such clearness as we can. 

Our task, it will be observed, is a very distinct one—quite 
distinct from that which many of Kant’s critics and expositors 
have undertaken. We are not concerned, or at least we do 
not mean to concern ourselves at present, with any mere 
exposition of the Critical Philosophy. We do not intend to 
examine, as Professor Caird and others have so well done, the 
growth of this philosophy in Kant’s mind, the mixture of 
Wolffian elements in the earlier expression of Kant’s thought, 
and the manner in which he shook himself at length clear of 
the philosophical traditionalism of his time; nor shall we enter 
at length into his relation to Locke or Berkeley, or even 
Hume, or attempt any estimate of the mingled traces of dog- 
matism, scepticism, or idealism which survive in the ‘ Kritik of 
‘the Pure Reason.’ This would be to travel over ground which 
has been trodden till it is bare, and as to which our readers 
will find ample help for discussion in the volumes before us. 
Our special task is a simpler, and yet perhaps a more difficult 
one. Taking Kant at his best, and crediting him with the full 
fruit of his philosophic efforts, we are to ask what is the value 
of those efforts in a spiritual or metaphysical direction? What 
are the principles on which he vindicated, or sought to vin- 
dicate, metaphysic as a true region of knowledge and of ideal 
aspiration, and how far are these principles good and valid— 
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whether he himself has always held them consistently, or 
worked them into an harmonious system ? The question is not 
the exact historical position of Kant, although it will be found 
impossible to understand him apart from some consideration 
of this position, and the manner in which both Wolff and 
Hume brought as it were the vital problems of all philosophy 
to his door; nor is it in any degree an account of the contents 
of the Critical Philosophy. We are to touch on no question 
of Kantian polemics, but to try to feel the heart of the Kan- 
tian thought; for nothing repays intellectual trouble less 
than the customary polemics which surround all philosophic 
names—polemics often proceeding on assumptions which the 
philosophers themselves would never have made. If it were 
only admitted all round that philosophers, the greatest among 
them, often nod no less than poets, and that the business of 
the world is to drop what is weak, or poor, or inconsistent with 
the broad lines of great thinkers, and take them in the spirit, 
aim, and sum of their accomplished work, Philosophy would 
prove a more inspiriting study than it often is, and the fruits 
of a true wisdom would be more frequently gathered from it. 
What really concerns us now in relation to the Kantian 
revival, which has come as a welcome relief to the dreary 
monotony and sterile arrogance of materialistic speculation 
which has oppressed our generation so long, is the value of the 
revival, and how far it furnishes us with principles which have 
significance and validity for all time, temporarily obscured as 
they have been. 

There is much, we are free to confess, in the details of the 
Kantian philosophy that appears neither true nor well con- 
sidered. It is not merely the endless logomachy that cha- 
racterises it, the arid and tormenting terminological divisions 
bristling everywhere: the author’s involutions of style, and the 
dead weight of philosophical jargon, partly inherited and partly 
of his own creation, which he carries along with him in his 
expositions ; but it is the character of some of these expositions 
which, instead of illuminating the course of his thought, form by 
themselves a series of side-puzzles. With all his freedom from 
prejudice, too, he is strongly wedded to certain presuppositions. * 








* We are glad that Mr. Courtney has had the courage to write 
frankly of the Kantian divisions and terminology. Speaking of ‘ points 
‘in the “ Kritik of Pure Reason” which hardly anyone is interested 
in maintaining,’ he says: ‘Such are the categories with their deriva- 
tion from the dry bones of formal logic, the absurd “ Schematism” 
with the strange réle which the imagination plays, and nearly all the 
curious technicalities of expression.’—P. 163. 
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The strong reaction of his mind against the assumptions of the 
Leibnitz-Wolffian system leads him into an equally unwarrant- 
able dogmatism of his own. This is especially shown in his 
dealing with the problems of theology, and the persistent de- 
termination with which he tries to isolate the sphere of the 
speculative from the practical reason, as well as from the divine 
and transcendent sphere, which really inspires both, and makes 
them intelligible. His whole distinction of transcendental and 
transcendent,* which is vital in all his mode of thought, is 
based on vitiating negations which will not hold good; at least, 
not to the extent which he supposes. His separation of the 
sphere of the sensibility, the understanding, and the reason, 
with the conditions or categories which he applies to the opera- 
tions of the understanding, is a tangled mass of confusion, the 
divisions of which, by his own admission, overlap and are 
involved in one another. No attempt is made to clear them 
up, or fix their boundaries, for, indeed, no such boundaries 
exist. His most applausive expositors can do no more here than 
ask readers to remember that, while the author is saying one 
thing, he is really also presupposing another thing, and that 
what he says in the ‘ Esthetic’ is only true under the modifi- 
cations set forth in the Logic. The truth is that, with all his 
originality, Kant never disengaged himself from much of the tra- 
ditional nonsense of philosophy. He is always working his own 
fresh thoughts into the old logical moulds, which had become 
a part of his thinking being, and from which he could not free 
himself. Much of the difficulty and confusion of all his writing 
arise out of this habit of trailing behind him the débris of 
systems which he had rejected, but the influence of which he 
could not cast aside. Itis said in a passage which we have already 
quoted that he carried to the last to his class-room the old Logic 
of Meier, and professed to comment upon it, although in his ex- 
position nothing of Meier remained. ‘The story illustrates his 
whole mode of exposition. The old stratum of logical and 
pseudo-logical definition is constantly cropping up through 
the fresh soil of thought. This more than anything gives its 
peculiar hardness and perplexity to Kant’s style. His true 
and higher thought is never or seldom difficult. It lays less 
stress upon the intellect than the thought of some other writers, 
and no thinker can write more clearly and pregnantly than 


* Transcendental is with Kant the « priori sphere or function of the 
speculative reason, as given or verified in experience, yet having 
validity beyond it. Transcendent is the sphere above and beyond 
experience, that is, sense-experience altogether. 
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Kant when he likes, as in his preface to the two editions of 
the ‘ Kritik,’ or when he breaks through the hyperlogical cere- 
ments that held his mind in bondage. 

While we leave aside any discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of the Kantian philosophy, it is yet impossible to under- 
stand Kant without reference to the philosophy of Wolff on the 
one hand, and of Hume on the other. Beyond these two poles 
of thought his own had hardly travelled. He was no student 
of philosophy in the larger historical sense. He shows nowhere 
any special insight into Greek or medieval thought. He had 
difficulty in appreciating any system opposed to his own. He 
had even a certain contempt for the narrative treatment of 
philosophy, for those who pottered over systems in general, 
and thought they were teaching philosophy by explaining the 
opinions of others. His mind was intensely original. By 
his own inquisitive and meditative genius he excogitated the 
great principles which appeared to him to furnish the key to all 
metaphysical questions. With all his modesty, he has never 
any doubts of his own great achievement. He was the apostle 
of the ‘ Pure Reason,’ and before him no one had interpreted its 
true meaning, and no one after him could read in it a higher 
meaning. ‘ Extravagant and self-glorious,’ as he himself felt, 
and, in his preface * to the first edition of the * Kritik,’ allows, 
as such pretensions may seem, they are better founded than 
most boasts of the kind. No man ever grasped with a keener 
or firmer touch the vital realities of all thought, or drew from 
a more inexhaustible fountain of rational wealth in his own 
brain. How far he succeeded is another question, but no one 
ever saw to the heart of the problem of knowledge with a 
steadier eye than Kant, or has done more to set it in a clear 
light by the strength of his own right reason. 

Thus original and independent in the conception and elabo- 
ration of his system, he yet starts, like every other thinker, 
from the level of his time. He was of mature age, before his 
own thought took wings to itself, and although evidently dis- 
satisfied with the philosophical dogmatism of his youth, for 


* In the sentences immediately before, he says: ‘In this work I 
‘have chiefly aimed at completeness, and I venture to maintain that 
‘ there ought not to be one single metaphysical problem that has not 
been solved here, or to the solution of which the key has not at least 
been supplied. In fact, Pure Reason is so perfect a unity, that if its 
principle should prove insufficient to answer any one of the many 
questions started by its very nature, one might throw it away 
altogether, as insuflicient to answer the other questions with perfect 
certainty.’—Miiller’s ‘ Kant,’ xxiii-iv. 
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a time he dwelt in it with such content as he could. The 
Wolftian dogmatism was rampant at every German university 
seat in the middle of the eighteenth century. It was a natural 
development from Cartesianism, elaborated by Leibnitz, and 
still further formulated and stretched into a vast system of 
logical postulates by Christian Wolff. Starting from the 
Cartesian dogma that our inner conception was the measure 
of reality, it sought, like the old scholastic theology, to raise a 
complete structure of truth on the basis of abstract reasoning. 
Never doubting of its foundation, it piled logical proposition 
upon logical proposition, by the help of the old principle of 
identity and contradiction, and a new principle of its own, 
the sutlicient reason. By these two keys it tried to unlock all 
the mysteries of the universe. The principle of identity and 
contradiction governs the consecutive trains of all necessary 
truth—as, for example, the truths of geometry, to which Woltf 
closely allied the truths of philosophy and theology. The 
principle of sufficient reason, again, of which Leibnitz’s for- 
mula—-that this is the best of all possible worlds—is a familiar 
illustration, explains the order of contingent events—they all 
converge towards a divine plan, and accord with the counsels 
of absolute wisdom. There never was a bolder system of 
rationalism. The formal conceptions of the human under- 
standing were made the measure of truth in all directions. 
The mere power of deductive reasoning was considered capable 
of solving any problem. 

Kant soon realised how hollow and unstable was such a 
system of thought. Its fundamental principle was never satis- 
factory to him, and is exposed over and over again in his 
writings; and, starting as it did from a wrong basis, the philo- 
sophical structure which a succession of teachers had reared 
thereon was a mere mass of assumption. ‘The metaphysics of 
his time, according to a sentence already quoted from him, was, 
like many other sciences, merely on the threshold of knowledge. 
‘Its great aim is to extend human knowledge,’ to build a tower 
of science. But the real question, he says, is not one of exten- 
sion but basis. It is needless trying to raise a tower till we 
see whether its foundations are good. Not a grand philosophy 
but ‘a sound one’ is the desideratum. This is one of the earliest 
of Kant’s thoughts, and also the latest. There was no principle 
more present to his mind throughout than the necessary limita- 
tions of the human understanding, little as some may think so 
who read him carelessly. And although the enforcement of this 
principle is not the most vital part of his philosophy, or the 
greatest service he has rendered to thought, it is yet a potent 
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and beneficent principle in his hands. He works it in two 
ways equally significant and fruitful; by both of which he 
strikes at the pretensions of the philosophy which preceded 
him in Germany, and has laid down canons of rational know- 
ledge which can never be reversed. 

Against all the Cartesian school he maintains that the 
beginnings of all knowledge must be no mere ideas in our 
mind, but experience. Knowledge cannot start save from a 
basis of experience. He is never tired of reiterating this cardi- 
nal truth. Apostle of the Pure Reason and special vindicator 
of the @ priori element, without which knowledge cannot 
exist, he is yet never done with maintaining the necessity of 
experience as an essential co-factor in all knowledge. Apart 
from something given to the human mind, perception is im- 
possible. * Conceptions without sensations,’ in his own lan- 
guage, ‘are empty.’ Without content there can be no intuition, 
and the forms of the understanding would be mere blank 
machinery-—wheels revolving with nothing to grind. The 
experience of Kant is not, indeed, the experience of the sensa- 
tional schools. It is something more from the first than a 
‘ manifold of sense.’ The world of sense is as clearly acknow- 
ledged by him as by the common understanding—but never 
by itself as a factor of knowledge. There is in truth no 
‘ world’ of sense, merely-in-sense—only a confused and vanish- 
ing mass of particulars. Sense is not experience, but only the 
raw material, so to speak, out of which experience is wrought. 
Intuition is rational from the first; and light is not kindled— 
knowledge is not constituted - save by the presence of the 
inner as well as the outer factor. Neither are anything in 
themselves—the inner any more than the outer. ‘ The essen- 
‘tial fact in all cognition is synthesis.’ The inner must 
combine with the outer. But the inner cannot create the outer ; 
it must receive it; and it is with this necessity of an outer factor 
of knowledge we are at present concerned. The miil must 
grind and form the grist, but it cannot grind without the grist. 
All knowledge begins in the concrete, or must take up, as 
in mathematics, the concrete, and be verified by it. The object 
must be given in intuition before the mind can work at all. It 
cannot work by mere self-evolution. It cannot spin the web of 
knowledge from its own bosom by its own sheer activity. Mate- 
rial must be furnished to it. The material is unformed. It 
is mere blind impulse or sensation—a mere collection of ¢ sti- 
‘ muli in themselves incognisable,’ but it must be there before 
the mind can move and knowledge begin. ‘Sensations are 
‘the data, and the indispensable data.’ * Without such a 
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‘ starting-point there can be, at least for human beings, no 
‘such product as knowledge.’ We are so constituted—to 
adopt an illustration of Dr. Wallace—that certain waves, as 
it were, pass over the surface of our mind; and those wave-im- 
pressions are the primary embryonic conditions of all know- 
ledge. They do not constitute experience, for experience is 
the material wrought up. Experience only lies in intuition; * 
and the inner as well as the outer is already present in intui- 
tion. But without the sense-data experience is impossible. 
Kant, therefore, in opposition to the whole school of Carte- 
sian idealists, here touches firm ground. He everywhere accepts 
the vulgar view of facts or things external to us, although he 
by no means tries, like the Scottish school, to build a philo- 
sophy upon vulgar or popular opinion—in other words, upon 
common sense. He is very derisive, in fact, over the failure of 
‘Reid, Oswald Beattie, and even Priestley,’ who, according to 
him, ‘ entirely missed the point of the problem.’ ‘It is, indeed,’ 
he says, ‘a great gift of God to possess right, or (as they now 
‘ call it) plain common sense. But this common sense must be 
* shown practically by well-considered and reasonable thoughts 
‘ and words, not by appealing to it as an oracle, when you can 
‘ advance nothing rational . . . for what is this but an appeal 
‘ to the multitude, of whose applause the philosopher is ashamed?’ 
It is the business of philosophy not merely to plant the foot on 
common sense, and say here is an end of it—everybody thinks 
so and so; but to justify by a criticism of reason the work of 
reason. And this is what he believed himself to have accom- 
plished. He started from objectivity, as mankind usually do, 
but he supposed that he had explained how knowledge is con- 
stituted in the union of subject and object. Intuition implies an 
object, but no less a subject; and how vitally and multiformly 
subject acts in sense and understanding, so as to constitute the 
world of knowledge, it is the aim of the ‘ Kritik’ to show. But 
essential and constitutive as is the intellectual factor—working 
transcendentally on all the material supplied to it, and trans- 
forming the crude unformed data of sense into intelligence-—he 
never parts with the necessity of data. There is always in the 
fabric of knowledge more than the mere turning of the wheels 
of the intellect—more than a thinking subject. And ideal- 
ism with him is the assertion ‘ that there are none but thinking 
‘ beings ; all other things being nothing but } Boppenentntions in 





nite tiene consists of intuitions which pertain to the sensibility, 
‘and of judgments which are entirely a work of the understanding.’ 
Prolegomena, Part II. Mahaffy, 78. 
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‘the thinking beings to which no object external to them really 
‘corresponds. Whereas I say that things, as objects of our 
‘senses existing outside of us, are given; but we know nothing 
‘of what they may be in themselves, knowing only their phe- 
* nomena, that is, the representations which they cause in us by 
‘ affecting our senses.’ * That is to say, the secret causes that 
affect our senses are unknown to us—we have no means of 
apprehending them. They are all known in relation to our 
intelligence; but in this relation they are real. They are 
verities given to us, and not fictions created by us; and the 
product of the external and internal of the sense-data and 
intelligence is what Kant everywhere—or at least whenever he 
is carefully defining his own critical standpoint—means by 
experience. ‘Can this be termed idealism?’ he asks. ‘It is 
‘ the very contrary.’ Here, as everywhere, we avoid polemic, 
and do not enter into question whether Kant’s transcendental- 
ism does not involve idealism after all. We are content to state 
his own standpoint. 

Experience is therefore everywhere the basis of the Kantian 
system. Nothing is more untrue than the common view which, 
as Professor Watson says, regards Kant ‘as a_benighted 
‘a priori philosopher of the dogmatic type.’ He was totally 
opposed to dogmatism here as everywhere. Knowledge cannot 
come merely from the outside, but it cannot be without an 
outside. Nature and mind are not separable realities. The 
one cannot be conceived as derived from the other, whether 
by a process of cogitation or by a process of materialistic 
idealism (both of which are dogmatisms); they are insepar- 
able in knowledge—the matter and thought—the content and 
the form. 

But Kant not only appeals to experience as a basis; he 
makes it the limit as well as the starting-point of all know- 
ledge. He is opposed not only to the dogmatism which 
separates mind and nature, sense-data and intelligence, but 
no less to the dogmatism which would transcend experience. 
He directs his criticism over and over again against all 
attempts to find knowledge beyond the sphere of speculative 
reality. He does not deny that there is such a sphere; nay, 
he strongly implies the affirmative, both in the third part of the 
‘ Kritik ’ and in all his ethical writings. But he wholly denies 
that we can know anything of it. He was so far, therefore, an 
agnostic before the birth of Agnosticism; yet he was as much 
opposed to dogmatic agnosticism as to any other form of dog- 


* Prolegomena, Part I. Mahaffy, 54. 
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matism. This was, in our view, the weak and inconsequent 
side of his philosophy, yet it brought out a truth much needed 
in his day, as at all times. Men are always too prone to 
pass beyond the bounds of the knowable, and to substitute 
their own fancies and conjectures and reasonings in place 
of reality. The dogmatist has nowhere such a favourite field 
as the spiritual or theological, where he may convert his own 
imaginations into objective verities, and draw endless con- 
clusions without fear of contradiction. Here he does not strike 
his head at once against the well-known safeguards of know- 
ledze, because his head is in the clouds. By hypothesis he 
has transcended all the canons of reason. This pretence of spi- 
ritual or theological knowledge was specially obnoxious to Kant, 
as many portions of his writings show. He turned away from 
it as superstition and fanaticism; and his dislike of it made him 
draw the limits of the knowable with a very strict hand. There 
are good grounds for excepting to the rigorous manner in which 
he drew these limits, and especially to his interpretation of ex- 
perience as always resting on sense. But there is a significant 
caution in his anti-dogmatism here as throughout. There is a 
true meaning in his constant assertion that the knowable, the 
intellectually cognisable, cannot pass beyond the bounds of ex- 
perience, or, at least, that whatever is known to us beyond 
these bounds can never be known as objects of sense-experience 
are known. 

These features of the Kantian system point the relation in 
which Kant stood to the philosophical schools of his day in 
Germany. They were in the nature of reaction to the 
Wolffian dogmatism, which prevailed both in philosophy and 
theology, and which sought to solve all the mysteries of the 
universe by sheer force of deductive reasoning. Against 
these schools Kant is the apostle of experience. He brings 
down philosophy, if not from heaven to earth, from empty 
processes of abstract ratiocination to the solid footing of reality. 
A priori concepts without intuition, he said repeatedly, are blind 
and empty. ‘They have no content. Intuition is the door of 
the intellect, and intuition takes place through sense. He may 
limit his base of fact too narrowly, but he is right in never 
parting with such a base. He was truly, therefore, a positive 
philosopher before Positivism, as he was an agnostic before 
Agnosticism. But his positivism as well as his agnosticism was 
quite different from the modern type. It was not exciusive. 
It made no dogmatic pretensions. It did not set up for a 
philosophy by itself. Nothing could appear to him more 
insane than such an attempt. The vindicator of experience, 
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he was specially the apostle of the pure reason, of the @ priori 
side of human knowledge. But on this very account it is the 
more necessary to bear in mind how firmiy he planted his foot 
on fact, and did justice to science in all its relations. Of all 
men he is tie last who can be accused of reasoning in the air. 
He starts everywhere from a scientific ground, and constantly 
appeals to mathematics and the physical sciences in illustration 
of his principles. He is at home in all scientific truths and 
discoveries—thoroughly master of the wide field of geometric 
and physical induction, in which his great intellect tried its 
first strength, 

But if Kant is thus truly positive in the ground of his 
speculations, his great glory is that he has shown for ever that 
no mere positive, material, data can ever constitute know- 
ledge. This he has done with such clear insight and so- 
lidity of reasoning that it seems astonishing that mere positive 
speculation should ever have been able to raise its head again. 
That it has done so, and once more established so wide an 
influence in our time, only proves that the course of human 
thought is under influences which often reflect rather the 
unsteady gyration of passing sentiment than the onward flow 
of deep and settled thought. Especially every new generation 
of scientific advance seems to carry with it a rise of mate- 
rialistic speculation, submerging for a time the old landmarks, 
and leaving their position doubtful. The deepest and best 
thinkers are made to stand aside, or are for a time forgotten, 
while the new wave of fashionable Democritism seems to carry 
everything before it. Such a wave has been passing once 
more over us, and the old errors, exploded a hundred times, 
seemed for a while to have fairly covered spiritual philosophy 
out of sight. There are various signs, however, that this 
wave has spent itself. It may well do so, for if it never 
spread over a wider surface, it has never carried more rubbish 
in its sweep. It was never more superficial and more arrogant, 
and future generations will be astonished at the influence 
which resuscitated sophisms, which were pierced by an intellect 
like Kant’s more than a hundred years ago, have exercised in 
our time, This is the special significance of the revival of the 
Kantian philosophy : it marks a turning-point once more in 
human thought. 

As Leibnitz and Wolff represented the dogmatism against 
which Kant recoiled, so Hume signalises the scepticism which 
called forth the higher and more fruitful elements of his 
thought. Hume remains the highest expression of scepticism. 
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The wave of doubt has never risen higher. It may be safely 
said that every weapon with which the materialistic host in 
our time has jought its battles is drawn from his armoury. 
The problems with which he set Kant’s mind working are 
exactly the problems once more before us; and if the philoso- 
phy of Spencer, and the science of Huxley, and the psycho- 
physiology of Bain have given, so to speak, a wider horizon 
to the sceptical point of view, and enlarged the possibilities of 
materialism, they have not yet altered in the slightest degree 
the essential conditions of the main problem, which was before 
the mind of Kant, with as full an appreciation of its difficulties 
as it can ever be before any human mind. His admiration of 
Hume as the great teacher of sensationalism is honest and 
hearty. He was fascinated by the subtlety and grace of his 
intellect, the keenness of his philosophical penetration, and the 
exactitude with which it laid bare the real point at issue. 
Kant himself saw this point far more clearly than he can be 
said to have formally expressed it. The possibility of meta- 
physic, he sees, was involved in it, and he has spoken of the 
problem in such language often. Nowhere has he stated it 
more clearly than in the Introduction to the ‘ Prolegomena.’ 


‘Hume,’ he says, ‘started chiefly from a single but important con- 
cept, that of cause and effect including the deduced notions of action 
and power. He called on Reason, which pretends to havé generated 
this notion from itself, to answer him with what right it thinks every- 
thing to be so constituted that, if granted, something else must neces- 
sarily be granted thereby ; for this is the meaning of the concept of 
cause. He demonstrated irresistibly that it was perfectly impossible 
for reason to think such a combination by means of concepts, and 
& priori—a combination that contains necessity. (No purely analytic 
judgment or analysis of our mere subjective ideas can yield a 
necessary truth.) We cannot at all see why, in consequence of the 
existence of one thing, another must necessarily exist (No amount of 
observation of mere external changes can give us the idea of cause), 
or how the concept of such a combination can arise @ priort. Hence 
he (Hume) inferred that reason was altogether deluded by this con- 
cept, which it considered erroneously one of its children, whereas in 
reality the concept was nothing but the bastard offspring of the im- 
agination, impregnated by experience, and so bringing certain repre- 
sentations under the law of association. The subjective necessity, 
that is, the custom which so arises, is then substituted for an objective 
necessity from real knowledge (intuition). Hence he inferred that the 
reason had no power to think such combinations even generally, be- 
cause its concepts would then be mere inventions, and all its pretended 
a priori cognitions nothing but common experiences marked with a 
false stamp. In plain language, there is not, and cannot be any such 
thing as metaphysic at all.” (Mahaffy on Nant, p. 4.) 
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As Hume was unable on any sensational basis of knowledge 
(and he recognised no other) to account for the idea of cause, so 
he consistently threw out the idea altogether. It was to him 
a mere invention generated by custom, a bastard of the imagi- 
nation, and not a child of reason. And on the same basis Kant 
held this conclusion to be irresistible. But if Hume had 
enlarged his view, so Kant argues, he would probably have 
discovered his mistake. He would have seen that on the same 
basis there was no room for mathematics, or a science of nature, 
any more than for metaphysic, and the good company into 
which metaphysie would then have been brought would have 
saved it from the danger of a contemptuous ill-treatment, for 
the thrust intended for it must have reached mathematics, and 
this was not, and could not be, Hume’s intention. In point 
of fact, Hume did not shrink from the attempt to base ‘the 
‘axioms of mathematics’ upon experience. But this does 
not alter the question at issue. Hume did not and could not 
deny, any more than Kant, that these axioms, with such ideas 
as causality and substance, are held to be universal and 
necessary judgments. As such they may be delusions or 
imaginative inventions, but there is no doubt of their character. 
In Kant’s view, as in the ordinary view, they are true elements 
of knowledge. Knowledge cannot be constituted apart from 
them, and all knowledge implies them. How, then, do they 
arise? Or, to put the question more broadly, how is knowledge 
possible? There is no doubt that mathematics is a true science, 
and that there is a true science of nature resting on principles 
which neither come to us from nature nor from a mere analysis 
of our mental conceptions. How do we get them? It was 
sufficiently obvious that nature, or the mere series of our sense- 
impressions, could not yield any necessary truth. This was 
the very conviction that had led Hume to impugn the idea of 
such truths altogether: a mere sensation, the impression of 
a bright colour or a sweet taste, or, in Kantian language, a 
mere ‘ unrelated feeling,’ a particular which can yield nothing 
beyond itself—no mass of such particulars can ever generate 
the coherency and universality that all science implies. They 
“an never rise into a unity or synthesis. They can have no 
objective validity, no validity beyond their own subjective and 
fleeting existence. ‘The most that we can philosophically 
‘base upon a series of ideas is a knowledge ef particular 
‘ objects, particular series of events, and particular co-exist- 
‘ences,’ This is what Hume pointed out in the case of the 
sequence of events. 


‘T observe flame to be attended by the feeling of heat, and finding 
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this particular sequence repeated frequently in my consciousness, I 
infer that flame is actually connected with heat, and that the one cannct 
exist without the other. The inference, however, is unwarranted. All 
that I can legitimately say is, that in my past experience as remem- 
bered, and in this particular experience I am now having, flame and 
heat occur successively. Individual perceptions of such sequence I 
have; but the inference based upon them, that these could not be 
otherwise, arises merely from the nature of my imagination, which 
illegitimately leaps beyond the immediate principle and converts it into 
a universal rule.’ (Watson, ‘ Kant and his Critics,’ p. 18.) 


Perception, in short, or, strictly speaking, sensation, is good 
for itself. It is a guarantee of the particular feeling or im- 
pression. But it cannot transcend itself, and guarantee any- 
thing beyond. It cannot vouch the reality of its object (a mere 
‘ unrelated feeling ’ cannot be properly indeed called an object), 
or the validity of its relations to other objects. Through the 
sense merely we cannot therefore come at knowledge, rightly 
so called, at all—at either objective or necessary truth. 

But can we come at knowledge any more successfully 
through our mere mental ideas? If not through sense, cannot 
we reach our goal through thought? But thought without 
sense, we have seen, is impossible. It is a mere blank without 
content—a name without even potentiality. The attempt of 
the pre-Kantian or purely Rationalist theory to base a know- 
ledge of facts on supposed theoretic deductions of the intellect 
was a hopeless failure. For it separated entirely between 
nature and mind—things and thought. It provided no pro- 
cess for gripping them in cognition. Ideas (if the expression 
has any meaning on the supposition) remain ideas and can 
never be translated into fact. 


‘We cannot show them to have any application to real objects or 
events. Thus, having the conception of substance, we may throw it 
into the form of the judgment. ‘Substance is that which is per- 
“manent.” Such a judgment is, no doubt, correct so far as our 
conception is concerned, and is even necessarily true in the sense that 
it is free from self-contradiction, or conforms to the logical principle of 
identity ; but it has no demonstrable relation to the real substance we 
suppose to exist without consciousness. All that we have done is to 
draw out or state explicitly what was contained in the conception with 
which we started, and however necessary and valuable this process may 
be in making our conception clear, it is valueless as a means of proving 
the reality of an object supposed to correspond to it. The mere analysis 
of the conception of substance no more shows that there are real sub- 
stances in rerum natura than the analysis of the conception of a 
hundred dollars entitles me to say that I have a hundred dollars in 
my pocket.’ (Watson, p. 19.) 
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Dogmatism, whether of the ideal or sensational kind, can- 
not get beyond these two alternatives, separating, as the former 
does, between thought and things, and striving, as the latter 
does, to derive thought from things. By no rational process 
ean things pass into thought, a conclusion virtually admitted 
by all fair and consistent materialists. No body of necessary 
truth, either mathematical or physical, and of course no 
metaphysie whatever, can be raised on a basis of mere sense- 
experience in the ordinary meaning of the words. Observa- 
tion of the particular can never rise into the universal, 
can never yield the elements of pure cognition. Again, no 
thought by itself merely, the ideal dogmatism of Descartes and 
Leibnitz and Wolff, can give any knowledge of fact or reality. 
It can never get beyond analytical or tautological judgments. 
The intellectual mill may go round and round, but no corn is 
produced. No content can be got out of any amount of mere 
thinking, however clear. In other and Kantian words: No par- 
ticular can rise into a universal—no mere sense-impression can 
of itself rise into a complete object ; while, on the other hand, 
conception can tell us nothing at all about objects, because 
hypothetically the object is outside of the subject altogether. 
The idea of the dollar and the dollar itself are quite different 
things. 

How does Kant escape from the dilemma? In his own 
words, ‘ How are synthetic judgments @ priori possible?’ This 
is the special Kantian form of the problem of knowledge. He 
puts it in many ways. How is science possible? How are 
judgments of experience possible?—* A judgment of expe- 
‘rience,’ in contrast to what he calls a ‘judgment of percep- 
‘ tion,’ being a cognition of the universal in nature, in contrast 
to mere observation of the particular.—LEven, How are objects 
possible? How do we acquire cognisance not merely of our 
own ideas, but of reality, and satisfy ourselves that our know- 
iedge ‘is not a mere combination of coherent fictions, but a 
‘ knowledge of actual existences’ ? 

The only way in which this can be done is to recognise from 
the first that thought and things are not diverse or dualistic. 
The one does not exist apart from the other. Objects are not 
passively apprehended by the mind as something distinct from 
it, but are actively constructed by it. Intelligence is present 
from the first in their creation. Apart from intelligence they 
are nothing, or at least nothing to us, or at the best mere form- 
less material supplied to the senses. It is the intelligence 
alone thai gives form and objective reality to the impressions 
of sense. Knowledge is only possible as arising out of the in- 
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teraction of mind and matter—as an organisation of mind work- 
ing on the raw material before the senses. The universal and 
necessary element in all science—the very ‘ object’ itself (for 
otherwise the sense-impression does not rise into the complete- 
ness of an ‘ object’), springs from the organising unity of * what 
‘ is itself a priori and complete—the mind.’ 

This is the solution of the problem of knowledge, according 
to Kant. How far it is absolutely original may very well be 
doubted, for after all it is only a new application of the prin- 
ciple, asold at least as Anaxagoras, that the mind is the creative 
element in knowledge, or again of the well-known Platonic doc- 
trine which has reappeared in all metaphysic, that mind is the 
prius in cognition, imposing its own laws upon nature, and 
alone reading a rational meaning in it everywhere.* Is it even 
more than a new rendering of the famous saying of Leibnitz, 
who, when pressed by the sensational brocard of the day, 
‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu,’ replied, 
‘ Nisi intellectus ipse.’ From the first, intelligence itself is 
concerned in the operation of the senses, and without it nothing 
is known that is known. There is a general truth in ali this. 
It is not to be supposed that it remained to Kant to formu- 
late the theory of mind as before matter, and as the creative 
activity in any body of true knowledge. The originality of 
Kant consists not in the general principle which lies at the 
foundation of all metaphysic, and without which science could 
not truly exist, but in the penetrating and comprehensive 
criticism in the light of which he has set the principle. Not 
only had no one before so completely exposed the futility of 
the opposite sensational principle, but no one had set forth, as 
he has done, the conditions of the true theory. No one had 
shown, as he has done, how the potentialities of intelligence 
underlie all the modes of knowledge, and alone explain the 
fundamental postulates on which they rest; while no one 
certainly had ever made clear in the same degree how impo- 
tent the intellect is shut up within itself, or trying to evolve 
any science out of its own form or power of thinking apart 
from the material germ in intuition, It is, as we have already 
said, among the chief glories of Kant that, so conspicuously on 
the side of intelligence, he is no less on the side of sense; 
that, speculative in the highest degree, he is no less positive ; 





* Kant has said boldly, but no less boldly than truly : ‘ Extravagant 
‘ and absurd as it may seem to say that the understanding is the source 
* of the /aws of nature, such an assertion is as correct as it is con- 
‘ formable to its object, namely experience.’ —QMiiller’s ‘ Kritik,’ p. 112. 
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and recognises with such clear force that as no step can be 
taken in knowledge without the activity of the constitutive 
intellect, so equally there is no step that does not start from 
the basis of experience, and draw into the folds of the intellect 
the contents of intuition. The apostle of the @ priori he is 
no less the servant of the @ posteriori. Experience, in a true 
sense, is not only the starting-point but the limits of the specu- 
lative reason. No man was ever less of a dreamer than Kant. 
He planted the first movements of thought on solid ground, 
and everywhere he brought back its highest flights to the test 
of reality, and sought in the concrete, verification of every 
intellectual form or law. 

How he did all this, and searched all round the potentialities 
of intelligence, and brought to light the @ priori energies of 
perception and thought, is written at large in the ‘ Kritik of 
‘the Pure Reason,’ and more popularly explained in the 
‘ Prolegomena to any future Metaphysic.’ As we have already 
said, we have no intention of entering into the details of 
Kant’s system. Nothing can be more luminous than parts—the 
opening division of the ‘ Kritik’ for example, or ‘ Transcen- 
‘ dental /Esthetic.’ The second great part or ‘ Transcendental 
‘ Logic,’ in its two divisions of * Analytic’ and ‘ Dialectic,’ 
presents difficulties, and even hopeless obscurities and contra- 
dictions. This is largely the result, as we have already said, 
of the author’s attempt to use the old logical language to 
describe processes of thought which are not logical or purely 
conceptual. The clear lines of his rational thinking are buried 
beneath masses of formal nomenclature that weary the most 
patient student. But we gladly refer our readers for help and 
enlightenment as to all the details and connexions of the 
system to the volumes at the head of our paper. The clear 
and admirable translation of the § Kritik’ by so distinguished 
a scholar as Max Miiller is a boon to all students of Kant, 
although it cannot be said to have been urgently required 
after Professor Meiklejohn’s excellent translation which ap- 
peared in Bohn’s Philosophical Library. But so skilful a 
scholar as Max Miiller, both in German and English, has 
thrown light on many passages, and especially brought out 
shades of meaning in Kant’s connecting sentences and numerous 
exceptional clauses, which help the reader through the na- 
tural difficulties of the book. Kant’s ‘adverbs and particles,’ 
upon which ‘ the articulation of his thoughts so much depends,’ 
are more nicely rendered than ever before, and, where the mere 
difficulty of style is often so great, this isa valuable service. 
The extent of this difficulty may be judged from Dr. Miiller’s 
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statement that there are sentences in the ‘ Kritik’ which even 
he § cannot construe,’ and where none of the friends whom he 
has consulted have been able to help him. This is a license of 
obscurity beyond what can be fairly allowed even to a philo- 
sopher, who himself elaborately superintended a second edition 
of his work. Dr. Miiller apologises, perhaps at greater length 
than is necessary, for his occupying his time with a translation 
of the ‘ Kritik.’ Considering his estimate of the importance of 
the Kantian system, he could hardly have been better employed. 

The study of Kant appears to this distinguished Oxford 
savant ‘the best hope of a philosophical rejuvenescence’ for 
England and America even more than Germany. We cor- 
dially unite with him in this view, although we are inclined to 
think he under-estimates the prevailing ignorance of Kant till 
within the last few years. It is not so much ignorance of Kant 
as general influences springing out of the progress of material 
civilisation, and the strange oscillations of human thought in 
the face of such influences, which have once more depressed 
philosophical thinking, and kept it during the last quarter of 
a century at such a low level in England : as well as elsewhere. 
Materialism, in one form or another, is the likely philosophy 
of a period of rapid advance both in science and society; and 
however deplorable have been some of the aspects of recent 
speculation, there was nothing really strange in this, any more 
than there was anything substantively original in the movement 
itself, to the student of philosophy. He discerned, through 
materialistic Darwinism and empirical physiology and sociology, 
simply the old ‘ Atomic’ spirit which dogs the steps of higher 
thought everywhere, and not unfrequently runs it down. It 
was no marvel that the Epicurean type of thinking should 
spread with the Epicureanism of modern society, and be taken 
up as a gospel both by fashionable dilettanti and the many 
earnest and powerful but ignorant minds to whom the results 
of industrial progress have given leisure for meditation with- 
out knowledge. Stripped of the old traditions of religion— 
in many cases profoundly ignorant of Christianity and its 
course of development—in all cases ignorant of the history of 
philosophy—it was only natural that “such minds should take 
up with the pretentious organisation of the new modes of 
materialism, and ffhd in them a species of Revelation. It is 
far more wonderful, as it is more discreditable, that the Eng- 
lish universities—or at least one of them—should for so many 
years have been a nursery of materialistic speculation, and, by 
special encouragement of its text-books, should have given a 
sort of premium to this line of thinking. 
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But the reaction has at length happily come from these uni- 
versities, as well as from Scotland, where spiritual philosophy 
has never lost its ascendency. The country of Hume is proud 
of him, as it has good reason to be, for he is really the intellec- 
tual progenitor of all that is strong in materialism. To him 
both the Mills, father and son, and Bain, and Huxley, and 
Tyndall, and even Herbert Spencer—whose great range of 
knowledge and organising genius yet give him a philosophical 
position quite by himself—owe the essential breath of their 
thought. Great, however, as is the admiration for Hume’s 
genius in his native country, he never carried before him the 
drift of speculation there as in England. His limits have been 
understood in Scotland as in Germany; and, acknowledged 
to be impregnably strong on his own ground, the measure of 
this ground has yet been noted and pointed out. We make 
no pretensions, on the part of the Scottish school of philo- 
sophy, of having given an effective rational reply to Hume— 
pretensions which Kant, no less than many English philoso- 
phers, somewhat contemptuously denies them. Such a question 
is beyond cur present purpose, and could not be raised at the 
close of this too lengthened paper. But, at any rate, they 
stood in the breach, and the Scottish universities have never 
been swept by the wave of materialism which overspread Ox- 
ford twenty-five years ago, and still surges in so many of the 
ablest minds then and since trained within its walls. Thanks, 
however, to a new group of thinkers—of which the late Pro- 
fessor Green, whose premature death the philosophical world 
has had recent occasion to deplore, and Professor Edward Caird, 
now of Glasgow University, along with Dr. Wallace and Mr. 
Courtney of New College, are the best types—the reaction in 
favour of rational thought has again set in. There might be 
much to say of the defects as well as the excellences of the 
type of thought, especially initiated and supported by Pro- 
fessors Green and Caird. Meantime, we merely point to it, 
and to Professor Caird’s truly enlightened and well-written 
treatise on ‘ The Philosophy of Kant, as marking the rise of 
the higher wave of speculation once more in Britain, which 
Max Miiller desires to carr y forward by his new translation. 
He does full justice to Professor Caird’s work, as well as to 
Professor Watson’s, whose critical analysis of the bearings of 
the Kantian system on all the points of the modern materialism, 
as represented by Lewes and Spencer, is beyond praise. We 
have seldom seen a more admirable mastery ‘of principles both 
on one side and the other, both those of the master and of the 
critics who have assailed him. And Professor Watson, like 
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Professor Caird, writes always, not only with high intelligence, 
but with a clear, rapid, and incisive force that communicates 
pleasure as well as illumines thought. 

Professor Adamson’s volume preceded Professor Watson’s 
in publication, but did not happen to come into our hands until 
this paper was well-nigh written—it has not been easy to keep 
up with the copious flow of Kantian literature during the iast 
five years. This has been our loss; as, in a rapid perusal, 
we have not seen anywhere a clearer or more masterly grasp of 
Kantian principles than in Professor Adamson’s Shaw Lec- 
tures, within such limits as those to which four lectures 
necessarily confined him. Many of his special criticisms are 
very effective, and point with light recesses of the Kantian 
thought. 

Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s ‘ Text-Book of Kant’ we presume 
had not appeared before the completion of Max Miiller’s 
preface. At any rate, he has not referred to it. To those 
who know Dr. Stirling’s philosophical writings it is needless 
to speak of the profound and yet often delicate grasp of 
thought which distinguishes them. No one in our day has done 
so much to interpret German philosophy, as no one has shown 
a firmer and deeper apprehension of the essential problem of 
thought. He has smitten the sophisms of Huxleyan mate- 
rialism with a hammer-like force, crushing to the bone. The 
scientific investigator, great in his own department but not in 
the region of pure thought, may have ridden off lightly after 
his encounter, with his protoplastic theory safe, as he supposed, 
in his keeping; but no one who witnessed the encounter and 
could understand the weight of the blows given could doubt on 
which side lay the victory.* The ‘ Text-Book of Kant’ shows 
all the well-known qualities of Dr. Stirling as a philosophical 
expositor. It is independent, powerful, and luminous through- 
out, with a light that shines from beneath rather than over the 
surface. It requires study, as the ‘ Kritik’ itself does, and 
warns off the careless or amateur reader. There is, as in the 
‘Secret of Hegel’ and Dr. Stirling’s other writings, an occa- 
sional uncouthness of style—a harsh rugged grip which only 
yields toa correspondent grip. It would have been better 
otherwise. We are not to allow, in Dr. Stirling’s case any 
more than in his master’s, that there is any real excuse for 
this ugly hardness of speech of which we have already said so 
much. But the translator and commentator, no less than the 


* See Dr. H. Stirling’s two brochures, ‘ As regards Protoplasm’ 
and ‘ Address on Materialism.’ 
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original, must be taken as we have them, and we need say no 
more on the subject. Both Dr. Stirling’s elaborate volume 
and Dr. W dense smaller one, in the excellent series of 
Philosophical Classics issued by Messrs. Blackwood, will do 
much to aid in the revival of Kantian thought, and of that 
deeper and truer philosophy of which Kant is the great type 
and teacher. Dr. Wallace and Dr. Stuckenberg have told us 
all, and perhaps more than all (the latter especially), that is 
of any interest in the philosopher's life. He had really little 
variety of life apart from his work. He was a thinker and 
nothing else, and it is not of so much importance as these 
writers seem to think as to what the views of such a solitary 
thinker were of women, and many other matters of which a 
philosopher is probably no better, if not a worse, judge than 
men of the world. It is a poor compliment to really great men 
to drag to the light all the foolish as well as wise things they 
have said. No greatness in any department of work makes a 
man really wise in lines of observation or reflection away from 
his experience. 

Mr. Courtney’s interesting volume, § Studies in Philosophy, 
has only appeared since we set about our task; but we have 
read with care his two essays on Kant, and his concluding 
essay on ‘A Philosophy of Religion,’ and all these are eminently 
worthy of the author of the very clever volume on ‘ The Meta- 
‘physics of John Stuart Mill.” There is no philosophical 
writer of our day more acute in the exposure of a logical or 
metaphysical fallacy than Mr. Courtney, and he had ample 
scope in dealing with Mr. Mill's Logic, which has always ap- 
peared to us, where it touches on real problems of thought, 
one of the most sophistical books of our time. Te is equally 
at home in tracing the main lines and dilemmas of the Kantian 
philosophy, especially in its ethical development; and there 
is everywhere throughout his present as in his former volume 
a healthy breeze of good sense and well-balanced religious 
feeling no less than of sound philosophical thinking. We 
heartily welcome him as a valuable accession to the band of 
Oxford thinkers who have thoroughly emancipated themselves 
from the slough of materialistic psychology and ethics. 

Dr. Wallace’s volume, it deserves to be added, has the special 
merit of treating, within reasonable compass and in a style upon 
the whole attractive and expressive, the full system of Kant as 
exhibited in his trilogy of Criticisms, and especially of giving a 
brief but intelligible résumé of his moral system. In order to 
have done full justice even to the limited point of view to which 
we have confined ourselves, it would have been well if we 
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could have embraced some discussion of the ‘ Kritik of the 
* Practical Reason,’ and the relation of its principles to those 
of the ‘ Kritik of the Pure Reason.’ It would have been par- 
ticularly interesting to point out the difference of Kant’s atti- 
tude to the great realities of the moral and spiritual life—God, 
Freedom, and Immortality—from the modern agnostic atti- 
tude, similar as in some respects it is. The spiritual or trans- 
cendent (as distinet from the transcendental) region was no 
doubt unknowable to Kant no less than to Spencer and all 
our scientific Agnostics. He was at one with them in denying 
that we can ever have any science of the Divine in the sense in 
which we have a science of phenomena. The phenomenal is 
the only true region of science, because it is the only true region 
of speculative cognition. Ail the play of scientific knowledge 
is between sense on the one hand, and the constructive reason 
which builds the temple of knowledge out of the ‘ manifold of 
‘sense. But this is merely to say, in other words, that the 
natural world belongs to science, and beyond this world it 
cannot travel. Through science we can never get at either 
morality or religion, however much help it may give us in in- 
terpreting the canons of both. The moral sphere rests not on 
the phenomenal but the noumenal, and religion draws its truths 
from the same hidden source of inspiration. But Kant, while 
he set those realities outside the sphere of cognition in the 
scientific sense, did not, with our modern Agnostics, relegate 
them to the mere domain of imaginative fiction. They were 
not to him phantasms destined to disappear as science extended 
its horizon, Still less could he ever have supposed it possible 
with some ingenious but deluded thinkers, in our day, to forge 
an effective religion out of Nature and Art—to weave the con- 
trol of human life out of the web of natural desire, even in its 
most beautiful and delicate manipulations. His deep moral 
enthusiasm, his insight into the evil element in human nature, 
and the impossibilities of a moral culture, resting on no Divine 
Reality, below the stream of time, saved him from delusions of 
this kind. He held fast, therefore, however inconsequently, to 
the great realities of God, and moral freedom, and immortality. 
Wemight have much to say not only of the incomplete relation 
between his speculative and moral system, but of the imperfect 
and somewhat helpless manner in which he develops his moral 
principles and the relation which they bear to one another. 
Sut we can do nothing more now than emphasise the clear and 
strong grasp with which he holds to these principles under all 
difficulties, as springing out of no fantastic dream, but out 
of true and deep and eternal fountains of inspiration in the 
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human reason and conscience. We cannot reduce this hidden 
region of Divine promptings—of visionary gleams ‘appa- 
‘relled in celestial light’—to science. But there they are 
notwithstanding, the true offspring of reason, although reason 
cannot construct them as it does ‘ the manifold of sense ’"—the 
true life of thousands—for the very fact that they do not come 
within the full compass of human cognition. 


Art. If.—Correspondance Diplomatique du Baron de Staél- 
Holstein, Ambassadeur de Suede en France, et de son Successeur 
comme Chargé d@ Affaires, le Baron Brinkman. Documents 
inédits sur la Révolution( 1783-1799), recueillis aux Archives 
royales de Sucéde, et publi¢és avec une Introduction par L. 
Lrouzon LE Duc. 8vo. Paris: 1881. 


P[ iene are many circumstances which make the diplomatic 

correspondence of Baron Staél a singularly important 
contribution to the history of the stormy period to which it 
refers. Not only was the writer a resident in Paris at the 
time of the First Revolution, but he had been so for ten years 
previous to it: his opportunities for information were those not 
only of an ambassador, of an intelligent man in the midst of 
society, and on familiar terms with ministers and courtiers, 
but of the son-in-law of Necker, of the husband of Madame de 
Staél, herself the author, many years later, of the ‘ Considera- 
* tions on the French Revolution.” And what information he 
had was written down at the time. More distinctly and more 
strictly than any memoirs or narrative, these letters are con- 
temporaneous: as they were written, so they remain, unal- 
tered, untouched-up, unmodified in accordance with later, 
perhaps more correct knowledge. It is, of course, to be sup- 
posed that Stacl’s opinions on passing events received a certain 
tone from his alliance with Necker. It could not well be 
otherwise; for Necker’s personality strongly impressed itself 
on all those with whom he was closely connected ; and Stail’s 
own principles were, in many respects, not unlike those of his 
father-in-law: but as an ambassador, whose duty and endea- 
vour were to give his king a correct idea of the social and 
political state of France, his writing was guided, if not re- 
strained, by a sense of responsibility. The opinions so recorded 
and now published have thus a special significance: whether 
they relate merely to the course of events, or take the form of 
forecasts of the future, of sketches of character, of judgments 
on contending parties, or of criticisms on the policy of the 
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eourt and the king, they contain much to interest, much to 
instruct ; and whilst on the one hand they enormously raise 
our estimate of the man whom France and Europe, in their 
almost exaggerated appreciation of Madame de Staél, have 
commonly described as a nonentity, a mere mari de sa femme, 
they afford us also much food for the most serious reflection. 

Erik Magnus Staél von Holstein,* of a family German by 
descent, but long settled in Sweden, was born in 1749, and 
began life as a volunteer in the Swedish army. Of poor 
though knightly birth, he had. no very bright prospects ; but 
having in some way—concerning which history is silent— 
rendered good service to Gustavus in the Revolution of 1772, 
promotion fell quick upon him, and in the one year he was 
made lieutenant, captain, and knight of the Order of the Sword. 
Four years later, on the outbreak of the war between England 
and her North American colonies, he is said to have resolved 
to seek service in the English army, but to have been pre- 
vented by his appointment as chamberlain to the Queen of 
Sweden, between whom and the king there would seem to 
have been, about that time, some approach to a better under- 
standing. In 1778 he was made a Baron; and a Secretary of 
Legation being wanted at Paris, Gustavus III. wrote to his 
ambassador, Count Creutz, asking him which of two he would 
have, ‘ the little Staél, or Count Oxenstierna.’ ‘I know not,’ 
he added, ‘what Staél’s talents for business may be, but he 
‘has one very great one; namely, that of pleasing.’ Not 
unnaturally, Creutz accepted Gustavus’s recommendation, and 
Staél was appointed, 

In Paris he would seem to have at onee become a general 
favourite in the very highest circles. The Countess Jules de 
Polignac entertained for him what is called the most tender 
friendship; Madame de Boufilers loved him as a son; Louis 
XVI. treated him with the freedom of a personal friend; and 
his relations with the queen were almost on a footing of inti- 
macy. He is described as a young man of agreeable person, 
well-informed, industrious, and refined; but he was poor. His 
influential protectors determined to remedy this fault, and, by 
way of doing so, to m: arry him to the daughter of Necker—not 
so much Necker the ministe r, as Necker the banker, Necker 
the miilionnaire. In many respects the match was agreeable 
to the Neckers and in accordance with their aims. They 

* The French chose to call him the Baron de Statl-Holstein, and 
his wife—who signed Necker, Baronne de Staél-Ilolstein—sanctioned 
the change, which, however, is incorrect and, in Swedish, unknown. 
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wanted for their son-in-law a man of noble birth, himself 
worthy of his ancestry, and a Protestant. A Frenchman was 
out of the question; for the French nobles were too courtly to 
profess a religion different from their king’s, and the French 
clergy were firm in their prohibition of mixed marriages. It 
was necessary therefore to look abroad; and in Staé] many 
of the wished-for qualities were united. But, as attached to 
the embassy, he might any day be recalled or ordered to an- 
other country, and the joy and delight of her parents be carried 
into exile. This thought they could not endure; and round 
the marriage of Mademoiselle Necker raged a diplomatic con- 
test, to which not only Necker and Creutz were parties, but 
the King of Sweden and the Queen of France. 

Necker went out of office in May 1781, but his pretensions 
were none the lower on that account. In the previous March 
the Queen had written to Gustavus suggesting a hope that M. 
de Staél might some day have a permanent appointment in 
Paris; and in the following year Creutz urged that Staél 
should have the survivance of the embassy, because it would 
enable him to marry Mademoiselle Necker, and thus bring in 
among the Swedish nobility an income of 500,000 livres. * It 
is necessary,’ he added, ‘that your Majesty should make up 
* your mind without delay; for Mademoiselle Necker is six- 
‘ teen and a half, and her parents will not be long in disposing 
‘of her.’ In this, however, he was mistaken: two years later 
the project was no further advanced; and in May 1784, 
Madame de Boufflers, writing to Gustavus in the interests of 
her favourite, stated the Necker terms as definitely :—The 
assurance to Statl of the Swedish Embassy at Paris in per- 
manency, and of a pension of 25,000 livres, if, through unfore- 
seen circumstances, he should lose it; he is to be made a 
count, is to have the Order of the Polar Star conterred on him, 
and must pledge himself never to take his wife to Sweden, 
except for a short visit, and then not without her own consent; 
finally, the queen, Marie-Antoinette, is to show herself inte- 
rested in the matter. Many of these conditions fell through, 
and some were modified. Other negotiations, too, distracted 
the Neckers. The young and handsome Count Fersen, on his 
return from America, was spoken of as a suitor, but gave way 
at once in favour of his friend Staél; and the young heiress 
was, it has been said on very doubtful authority, offered to 
William Pitt during his visit to France in 1783. All this 
made delay, and it was not till January 1786 that the mar- 
riage was at length celebrated, and that Madame de Boutters 
wrote to Gustavus: ‘I confess that this business has occupied 
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* and worried me for a long time past. It is more than five 
‘ years since I made the first proposals regarding it, and for 
‘ the last three years I have not ceased to push it both by word 
‘ of mouth and by writing.’ 

Many writers have spoken of Staél as at this time an elderly 
man, quite unsuited by age to be the husband of a very young 
girl such as Mademoiselle Necker. This is one of the many 
mistakes which have crept into the story of Madame de Staél’s 
life. At the time of her marriage she was of the then mature 
age of twenty, and her husband was just turned thirty-six, no 
very uncommon or disproportioned difference. It is spoken of 
also as purely a mariage de convenance, andas having led to no 
results happier than a separation. This, too, is erroneous. 
The elder Fersen, who was continually instructed in Parisian 
gossip by his son, wrote in his journal at the time, that the 
marriage was the wish of the young lady, and not approved of 
by her ] parents ; * and, as will be seen, the two lived together, on 
the natural footing, for many years, and separated afterwards, for 
a time only, on some quarrel about money, such as not unfre- 
quently arises between a couple when the wife holds the purse.t 

Nearly three years before his marriage, however, Staél had 
received his appointment as ambassador. On the recall of 
Creutz, he was made Chargé d’ Affaires, and, some little time 
afterwards, Minister Plenipotentiary. This was not sufficient. 

3oth he and his friends were anxious for the highest rank in 
his profession, on which, as they frankly represented, his mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle Necker depended. Gustavus was 
favourably inclined to him, but more favourably still to his 


own interests. The negotiations attendant on the Peace of 


Paris were in progress, and he had fixed his mind on obtaining 
for Sweden a station in the West Indies, and specifically the 
island of Tobago. He directed Staél to exert himself to that 


* Saby 1784. Grefve Fredrik Axel von Fersens Historika 
Skrifter, utgifna af R. M. Klinckowstrim, v. 226. 

+ About the relations of the Baron Statl and his wife many absurd 
and ill-founded stories have been told, which sprang, we may suppose, 
from a silly idea that the wife’s fame is magnified by depreciating the 
husband. The following may serve as a sample: One day an ac- 
quaintance of some standing asked Madame de Stal ‘what had become 
‘of that nice quiet old gentleman whom he used to meet every Wednes 
‘day evening at her house, and whose absence he had noticed for the 
‘last month” ‘Oh! that,’ she answered, ‘was my husband: he is 
‘dead. At the time of his death, this nice, quiet, but utterly 
unknown old gentleman was 52, and had been for many years an 
admired member of the highest and busiest society in Paris. 
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end. ‘If you succeed,’ he wrote, ‘ whether by your credit, by 
‘ your address, or by inducing the Queen of France to enable 
“ you to justify her recommendation, you shall be my Ambas- 
*sador; but if you do not win Tobago, I tell vou candidly 
“that you will have to content yourself with the title of 
‘ Minister Plenipotentiary, and may give up all idea of being 
‘ Ambassador. So now, you may do what you can for yourself.’ 
The negotiation was, in part, successful. St. Bartholomew, 
which Gustavus accepted as a satisfactory compromise, was 
ceded to Sweden, and Staél received the stipulated reward. 
The appointment seemed strange to the old Swedish nobility, 
who looked on Staél as a needy hanger-on of the court, with no 
particular recommendation, without any diplomatic knowledge 
er experience, and without any claim which military service 
might give. So wrote Count Fersen,* thinking, perhaps, that 
his son, who had been through the North American war on the 
staff of the Count de Rochambeau, ought rather to have been 
preferred. Count Fersen’s judgment would seem to have been 
warped by personal and family pique, for Staél had served with 
credit as secretary for five years, had given his king the 
required proof of ability in this crucial negotiation about 
Tobago, and now appears to us in his correspondence as an 
acute and judicious minister. 

This correspondence, as given by M. Le Due, opens on 
August 30,1783. From that time till Baron Stail’s recall in 
February 1792, the complete sequence of letters is extant, 
although a selection limited to those of an historical and more 
peculiarly French interest is all that is now published; they 
are addressed direct to the king, Gustavus II1., and are written 
in French which, if not always elegant, is still sufticiently 
readable. They bear, as has been said, marked traces of Necker’s 
influence, but of that influence filtered through a mind by no 
ineans wanting in power and originality. As years go by, and 
the writer’s acquaintance with the internal and social politics 
of France becomes matured, so do his letters become more 
truly his own; but throughout they show a competent under- 
standing and convey a clear idea of the critical times in which 
he lived. It was possibly with Necker’s words still ringing in 
his ears that he wrote on May 12, 1785: * Your Majesty's 
‘ opinion of the weakness and selfishness of the French king’s 
« Council is unfortunately only too well founded ; the want of 
‘ nobility and firmness in their conduct of affairs is absolutely 
* astonishing ;’ but from this judgment of the Court party he 

* Historika Skrifter, v. 183. 
VOL. CLVIL, NO. CCONXIL E 
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never swerved: his later observation but confirmed the view 
which Necker may perhaps have first suggested. There have 
always been in England many who have maintained the purity 
and integrity of the nobles who surrounded the French king. 
That there were amongst the French nobles, even then, men of 
honest principles, loyal feelings, and lofty aspirations, we cannot 
doubt: but these were not the men who infested the French 
Court, who used their social rank as a foundation for their 
foul slanders of the queen, or who, in furtherance of their own 
petty and selfish ambitions, pushed on the French monarchy 
to its destruction and Louis XVI. to his death. Of the 
noxious character of these, Baron Stat], at any rate, had a 
very decided opinion. It was thus, for instance, that he wrote 
on July 8, 1787, with reference to the possibility of war with 
England :— 


‘ Judging by the simple calculations of reason, it would seem to be 
the interest of the Archbishop [of Toulouse] to endeavour, with all 
his might, to prevent the war: but the resistance of tle Parliaments 
to the imposts, and the resistance of the courtiers to economy, increase 
every day; and it is possible that he thinks he may obtain by war 
that power which he does not derive from his own character. He is a 
man of good parts, but of a yielding disposition ; a fault very general 
in this country, where patriotism is almost extinct, and where people 
would seem to believe that great things are to be achieved without 
sacrifice.’ 


And a few days later, August 16, he again wrote :— 


‘ There is great excitement about the banishing the Parliament to 
Troyes, in consequence of its having declared that the nation alone has 
the power to impose taxes: it is therefore punished, not for asserting 
its privileges, but for giving them up. The conduct of the Court is 
so extraordinary that it can only be explained by the supposition that 
war is determined on. It would scarcely adopt a measure so violent 
and so contrary to public opinion, were it not that it has a pressing 
need of money and of an excuse to offer to the nation. by showing at 
once the necessity of the war and of the imposts to sustain it. Such 
an issue would undoubtedly be disastrous to France. but it might 
possibly extricate the Government from its dangerous «ition. Mean- 
time, everyone's attention is engrossed by the conduct 0! the Ministry, 
every measure is discussed; a change in the Constitu'ion is eagerly 
wished for ; and the king, far from being considered as an obstacle to the 
progress of liberty, serves as a pretext for those who ar: aiming at it. 
War, by exciting the ambition of the military and stirring upa general 
passion for national glory, might perhaps turn aside mei’s minds from 
the business of the administration and lead them to favour the imposts. 
It is quite possible that the Government does secretly reason in this 
way, though such a course must indubitably prove fata’ both to it and 
to the State. J do not think that public opinion is «s yet ripe for 
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revolt: the movement which begins a civil war must come from the 
lower classes; and at present, in Paris at least, it does not extend to 
them. The wish is rather, by the resistance of the Parliaments, to 
force the King to convoke the States-General ; and, in fact, the desire 
of a change in the Constitution is so great that the principal dread is 
lest some good administrator should be called to office; as, in that 
ease, the crisis, and the revolution which must follow on it, may be 
postponed.’ 


It was this opposition of the Parliament to the Court party 
in its clamour for war as a means of keeping the power in its 
own grasp, and, on the other hand, the fierce endeavour of 
that party to crush the Opposition, which gave the first impulse 
to the demand for convening the States-General. It is im- 
possible to say whether the “Court, if successful, would have 
actually begun the war. We may believe that it was infatua- 
ted and selfish enough even for such a measure ; and we know 
that it did, in anticipation, go the length of ordering the 
equipment of a fleet at Brest and of appointing Suffren to 
command it. But the fleet, after all, was not equipped, for the 
simple reason that the Government had neither money nor 
credit ; and the Parliament was resolute in its determination 
not to uphold the one or to grant the other. The financial 
state of the kingdom was, in fact, alarming to all but the 
members of the Court party, which, unfortunately for the 
cause of civilisation and humanity, was able to control the 
king and his Government. Considering the position on Sep- 
tember 8, 1787, Staél wrote :— 

‘I believe the Cabinet of Versailles is too feeble to maintain a line 
of conduct worthy of France. If the Archbishop of Toulouse has 
any energy, we have, as yet, seen nothing of it. Everywhere the 
topics of conversation are the disorder of the finances, the gross pecu- 
Jation in all the departments of the Government, and the general dis- 
content under an excessive burden of taxation: added to this, an army 
which seems kept up for the personal advantage of the courtiers, rather 
than for the glory and safeguard of the kingdom. Such a state of 
things scarcely admits of any hope that France may adopt measures 
inspired by nobility and strength. The only chance depends on the 
restoration of order, and on strict morality taking the place of corrup- 
tion.’ 


Under Louis XVI. any such reform was impossible. It was 
not that the king himself was depraved or corrupt, but that 
he was completely wanting in firmness, resolution, and moral 
courage. It is very much the custom to speak of his suavity, 
gentleness, and humanity, of his fortitude, piety, and resigna- 
tion: but dirt, according to a well-known definition, is but 
matter in the wrong place; and untimely virtues may in the 
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same way be considered as close akin to vices. Gentleness 
and resignation are admirable qualities in a sheep brought to 
the shambles, or in a man afflicted by some irremediable 
calamity, but they are very doubtful virtues in a soldier on 
the battle-field, a sailor amid the howling tempest, or a king 
in face of disaffection and rebellion. Through the later years 
of his reign, Louis X VI.’s endeavour would almost seem to 
have been to misplace and travesty the virtues with which he 
is accredited. He was gentle—to his most ferocious assailants ; 
stern—to his counsellors and friends; tender-hearted—to the 
most revolting of assassins; resigned—to the murder of his 
adherents; yielding—to violence; firm—against modest de- 
mands and constitutional reform. 

His demeanour on the momentous November 19, 1787, is 
but one instance of this. A new loan had been determined 
on by the Government: the king himself brought it before 
the Parliament; proposed that it should be distributed over 
five years ; offered a vague promise that, at the end of the 
time, a full statement of the financial condition should be pro- 
duced; and concluded with the wish that they should immedi- 
ately sanction it. To this the Parliament was much opposed, 
and was no longer afraid of saying so. For nine hours the 
king sat, whilst seven members, one after the other, urged 
him to give his royal promise to call together the States-Gene- 
ral within two years, and attempted to convince him that to 
borrow without security was but augmenting the deficit, and, 
though putting off the evil for the present, was increasing it 
for the future. The king listened in silence; at the end he 
only said as he had done at the beginning: ‘Je veur qu'on 
‘ enregistre. The Duke of Orleans rose and asked if this 
sitting, in which freedom of discussion was permitted, was to 
be changed into a lit-de-justice,* where the royal will was to be 
accepted in silence. The king answered No! but all the 
same desired them to register; and so saying, he rose and 
went out: on which the Parliament, instead of registering, 
entered a formal protest. This conduct the Court would not 
volerate. Two of the leaders of the Opposition were forthwith 
arrested and committed to prison; the Duke of Orleans was 
banished to his country-seat; the king ordered the protest to 


* To the stern action of our forefathers in the second quarter of the 
-eventeenth century is due the defect in the English language which 
prevents our simply translating these terms, now obsolete even in 
France. 
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be erased; and so, by the high hand, the question of the loan 
was carried. 

‘At this moment,’ wrote Staél a day or two later, ‘the great 
question is whether the loan will be subscribed. It is put for this year 
at 125 millions. If the hizh rate of interest determines the capitalists 
in its favour, the archbishop is secure enough in his place; but if, on 
the other hand, credit fails him, I do not think the power of the king 
and queen together can sustain him. Meanwhile, a very general 
feeling cf terror is spread abroad, and I should believe we were on the 
eve of a revolt, did I not know how transitory is every impression in 
this country.’ 


This affair, most important in itself, is the more interesting 
as being the first overt act of the Duke of Orleans in opposi- 
tion to the king. Round his name such a cloud of infamy has 
gathered that it is now difficult or impossible to pronounce any 
certain judgment as tothe real origin of the quarrel; but many 
considerations point towards the duke’s conduct in the battle 
off Ushant, in 1778, as his first effective chance of publicly 
disgracing himself; and to the exclamation Ldcheté! of the 
warm-hearted but imprudent Marie-Antoinette, as the seed 
which, falling into the corrupt ground, grew and ripened into 
such a horrible crop of iniquity and degradation. Four 
months after he had been banished to the country, Staél 
wrote, under date March 27, 1788 :— 


‘The Duke of Orleans, having received permission to come into 
Paris for a couple of hours, took it as an opportunity to pay a visit to 
the archbishop. This ignoble proceeding has been far from service 
able to him; for, on the one hand, his exile still continu 
other, no one now pities him, since he has sl 
which brought him into disgrace with the Court 
rather than to courage.’ 
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In the early months of 1788, then, the political situation may 
be briefly described as this: The Court, at variance with the 
Parliament on the important questions of taxation, had im- 
prisoned two of its leading members, Sabatiel and Fréteau ; 
the Duke of Orleans, with whom these were believed to be 
associated, had been driven from Paris; but, chafing under 
his exile, was secretly fomenting the ill feeling that already 
existed, whilst popular discontent and financial embarrassment 
had reduced France to a nonentity in the disputes between 
Russia and Turkey, Austria and Holland, which were threat- 
ening to entangle the whole of Europe. On May 1, Staél 
wrote: 








‘The Parisian public is in a state of mingled ex; 1 and alarm 





as to the result of the violent steps wl he general 
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belief, the Government has decided on. Nothing, in fact, is unlooked 
for, except, perhaps, lenient measures: if the Government should but 
adopt these, it would strangely disturb the calculations of its op- 
ponents.’ 


Leniency, however, was not yet in vogue; and D’Eprémesnil 
and De Monsabert were arrested in the very middle of the 
Parliament to which they had fled for refuge on the first 
alarm, after escaping the one by jumping out of a window, the 
other by climbing over a back wall. The confusion rapidly 
became worse. 


‘It is impossible,’ wrote Stal on May 28, ‘to know what will be 
the issue of the general disorder into which things here are drifting. 
It appears that the Government is determined to carry out its plan to 
the fullest extent; and, on the other side, that the resistance will be 
stubborn—if, that is to say, stubbornness is possible amongst a people 
so fickle and corrupt as this.’ 


For this state of things the archiepiscopal head of the Govern- 
ment was, in Staél’s opinion, chiefly to blame. On August 3 
he wrote :— 


‘I understand that the archbishop has given his word that the 
States-General shall be convoked next May; but if this is really the 
case, it is extraordinary that he does not endeavour to win back the 
country to his support. One would think that he ought to abandon a 
measure which it will certainly reject, and which is no longer of any 
use to himself: but he seems to be urged by a feeling of bitterness 
against the Parliaments: his conduct is uncertain and vacillating ; and 
his frequent fits of passion are more like those of a child: it is, how- 
ever, of a child armed with the whole power of a king of France.’ 


He did not continue, however, so armed: within a fortnight 
from the date of this letter he was compelled to resign, and 
was succeeded by Necker amid great popular rejoicings and 
some popular disturbance. A fortnight later, on August 31, 
Staél again wrote :— 

‘The nation, overjoyed by the appointment of Necker, expects 
miracles from him. There is no doubt that France may be regenerated 
within a few years, if Necker is not thwarted in his measures. The 
public confidence in him is unbounded : his genius, his moderation, 
his character, his morality, have won for him a love which words are 
inadequate fully to express.’ 

We have been long accustomed to the extravagant laudation 
which Madame de Staél was in the habit of lavishing on her 
father’s name: if these lines written by her husband were not 
dictated by her, they afford a remarkable instance, if not of that 
perfect love described by the poet in which ‘two hearts beat 
€ as one,’ at least of a matrimonial unison in which two minds 
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think as one. But as addressed to Gustavus, who was of course 
fully cognisant of the relationship between Staél and the object 
of his eulogy, they must have had a somewhat ludicrous effect. 
Undoubtedly, however, the agreement in opinion between 
Necker and his son-in-law was sufficiently close. We have 
already seen that Staél represented the character and policy 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse in no favourable light. His 
harsh comments he repeated still more harshly a year later, 
on September 13, 1789, when the revolutionary anarchy had 
already begun. 

‘To get,’ he wrote, ‘a correct idea of the extraordinary events 
which are now exciting our astonishment, it is necessary to go back to 
the administration of the archbishop; for it is in it that we find the 
germs of the revolution which has just taken place. The exhausted 
state in which that minister found the treasury determined him to 
make several attempts to fill the king’s coffers; but his measures being 
all badly conceived and badly directed produced the fatal effect of de- 
grading the royal authority and of dismissing the ministers who were 
most urgently needed. He wished to gratify the nation, but was 
unable to lull it to slumber or to blind it to its true interests. Pro- 
mises, which he certainly trusted might never be realised, were not 
spared: a speedy convening of the States-General; an invitation to 
ali citizens to express their ideas regarding it; and the declaration, 
frequently and solemnly put into the mouth of the king, that the 
nation alone had the right to impose taxes on itself—such were the 
methods he made use of to arrive at the desired end. But suspicion 
of his good faith, the knowledge of his weakness and incapacity, and 
the general contempt which it entailed, could not but render them 
fruitless.’ 


All which agrees exactly with what was afterwards published 
as Madame de Staél’s: ‘The strong measures which the 
* Government wished to take, the blows which it wished to 
‘ strike, served only to show its weakness; and the Arch- 
‘ bishop of Toulouse, arbitrary and constitutional by turns, 
* was equally awkward in each of the two systems which he 
‘ alternately tried.”* Baron Statl’s account of the opening of 
the States-General compares still more closely with that given 
by his wife. What Staél wrote on May 10 is :— 

‘Tuesday was the greatest day in the history of France. Nothing 
could be more imposing for the sight or the imagination than the 
majestic array of a powerful nation assembled by its king to work 
with him for the regeneration of their common country.’ 

And Madame de Staél wrote in her posthumous * Considera- 
* tions on the French Revolution :'— 








* (Euvres completes, xii. 1350. 
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‘ Never shall I forget the moment in which I saw the 1,200 deputies 
of France pass in procession on their way to hear mass. It was @ 
most imposing spectacle for the French, and a new one .. . and I 
abandoned myself, I confess, to the most lively hope and exultation at 
seeing, for the first time in France, the representatives of the nation.’ 


To people of duller imagination the spectacle did not offer the 
same roseate hues; they foresaw, as Madame de Montmorin 
said at the time, that ‘great calamities to France and to us will 
be the ¢ result of this.’ 

A comparison of these and many other passages leaves no 
doubt of the extent to which Statl’s judgment and opinions 
were influenced by those of his wife and his wife’s father. 
This, however, can scarcely be considered as detracting from 
their interest. Madame de Stail’s ‘ Considerations’ were 
published posthumously in 1818, and Necker’s essay on his 
own administration, which was first published in 1791, is of 
the nature of an apology rather than of a history. In both 
there was ample time for afterthought, and for reflections dic- 
tated by the result of events: as far as the writers of these 
works are concerned, their contemporaneous thoughts and 
opinions, modified it may be in their passage through the 
medium, are now published for the first time; for though 
Madame de Statl carried on a long correspondence with 
Gustavus, only a very small portion of it has been given to the 
world. It is then the absolute and unrevised synchronism that 
constitutes a great part of the value of Statl’s letters, that 
forms the entire value of one dated July 9, 1789. It runs :— 


‘The inconsistency of the king’s conduct in a position so grave as 
the present is indeed strange. Alternately guided by M. Necker or by 
the party of which the queen and the Count d’Artois are the chiefs, 
he goes a step now with the one, now with the other; and thus 
advancing without any definite plan, exposes himself, it may be, to 
danger from all the opposing parties. M. Necker is unceasing in his 
representations to him, urging him to adopt one uniform system, and 
pressing on him the necessity of employing all possible means to keep 
off the revolution which is imminent: that he ought either to join 
himself to the nobility, to the clergy, to the Parliaments, which seem 
openly to avow that they wish the States-General had never met; to 
take a minister whose principles are in conformity with these ideas, 
and to adhere persistently to that line of conduct; or that if, on the 
other hand, he is—as well he may be—scared by the frightful evils 
which that would entail, he ought frankly to favour the public cause, 
and, being unable to avoid the revolution, should put himself at its 
head and conduct it. But no great course, good cr bad, is in his 
character. He contents himself with wavering between totally 
opposite counsels, in order to balance the one with the other, and 
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conciliate the two parties; a false idea, the result of which is an 
alarming want of respect for a king who is brought face to face with 
the nation.’ 


And after speaking at some length of the advance of the 
troops under the Duke de Broglie, now in his old age, the 
agent for Louis XVI. of a domestic policy in antagonism to 
his ministry, as his brother, the Count de Broglie, had in his 
youth been the agent for Louis XV. of a similarly antagonistic 
diplomacy; after pointing out the reasonable suspicions or 
fears of the National Assembly, and the extreme danger of 
some violent outbreak attending the approach of 20,000 foreign 
troops, he continued :— 


‘We can only hope that Heaven will preserve France from it; for 
dreadful misfortunes will follow in its train, without any advantage to 
the king’s authority. Men’s minds are in such a state of excitement, 
intelligence is so widespread, every town in the kingdom has expressed 
such thorough approval of the conduct of the Commons (des Com- 
munes),* that nothing can hinder the revolution, which has more im- 
mediate reference to some of the high nobility than to the throne. The 
king may cause it to be bloody; the king may cause it to be preceded 
by bankruptcy and by famine; but, far from stopping it, far from 
weakening its effects, if he embitters public opinion by evident delays, 
the greatest misfortunes and excesses of all kinds are to be feared. It 
might indeed be possible to weary out the French nation; Cardinal 
Mazarin might perhaps have found a resource in bringing about a 
general feeling of disgust for politics, or of weariness of them: but 
open resistance, on the contrary, will give the nation that impulse, that 
energy, which it is commonly charged with wanting.’ 


Two days after this was written Necker was dismissed from 
his office, and on the 12th Staél wrote :— 

‘The new ministry seems too hateful to the people to be able to 
subsist. According to all appearances the nation will upset it, but, 
alas! by what means? At this very moment the excitement has 
reached such a pitch that everything may be feared from it. The 
king is infinitely to be pitied: it is impossible to foresee the mis- 
fortunes which his weakness may draw down upon France.’ 

About this letter there is a difficulty which would seem to 
have escaped the notice of M. Le Duc. Staél writes as if in 
Paris, at the fountain-head of information; but his wife, in 





* The use of this word in this sense would seem a distinct mark of 
the direct influence of Necker, a Swiss who had been in England, who, 
throughout, aimed at establishing a constitution similar to the English, 
and who, in his own writings, frequently uses the word as the equiva- 
lent of the Tiers-Etat. But, according to the Academy, the word in 
this usage relates only to England. 
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one of her few published letters to Gustavus, says that he was 
then on the road to Brussels, taking care of her father in his 
flight. The greater part of this interesting letter, written 
apparently about the end of July, is filled with lamentations 
over the violence of the people, blame of the Court, more par- 
ticularly of Count d’Artois, and lavish praise of M. Necker— 
always with her a fertile theme: ; but it concludes :— 


‘It remains for me to render your Majesty an account of my per- 
sonal conduct. I required and obtained from M. de Staél that he 
should absent himself for ten days, in order to accompany my father* 
at a time when his life, or, at least, his liberty, was at stake, for the 
rage of his successors increased in proportion to the grief exhibited by 
France. I have ventured to feel sure that your Majesty will approve 
of this. It is with respect, but not with disquietude, that I submit to 
you the conduct of M. de Statl. I beseech your Majesty to continue 
your goodness to him: the fate of us both depends on you.’ t 


All which is curiously out of keeping with the alleged coldness 
and separation following on the mariage de convenance. Gus- 
tavus’s reply to this appeal was a direction to Staél to send him 
a detailed account of the state of things in Paris; in obedience 
to which Staél wrote on October 22 a long letter, chiefly re- 
markable for the many blunders it contains, These, however, 
are of little importance; the history of mere facts has not now 
to be gleaned from Statl’s curiously confused narrative, and 
his letters are not the less valuable as a critical commentary 
because his dates are occasionally inexact. His mistakes in 
no way affect either the interest or importance of his opinions 
and forecasts. In these he would seem to have felt his own 
strength: he attempted nothing like « narrative of events 
until specially called on, but had repeatedly commented on 
them for the instruction of his king. On August 9, for instance, 
he had written :— 


‘To those who can think of the future, nothing offers a more terrible 
picture than the present state of France; especially when they con- 
sider that having just come through one revolution unexampled for 
its rapidity and its importance, it is, according to all appearances, 
advancing towards another, less interesting, perhaps, from the political 
or historical point of view, but more baleful to humanity by the 


* 


* Pour accompagner mon pere ;’ which the historians do not admit. 
Thiers, for instance, says (Engl. trans. 1.55), ‘Necker . . . set out 
‘without apprising his friends, or even his daughter;’ and Dareste 
(vii. 174), * Necker . . . partit en poste pour Bruxelles, sans méme 
‘avertir sa famille.’ Is it possible that Madame de Staél’s accompagner 
means to follow after ? 

¢ Geffroy, ‘Gustave IIT et la Cour de France.’ ii, 92. 
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number of victims who will undoubtedly be sacrificed in the new 
troubles. And this opinion, however contrary it may be to that of 
many, who think that the revolution must at once take a uniform and 
steady course, is warranted, on the one hand, by the flight of the 
princes and many distinguished persons, and, on the other, by the 
countless heart-burnings amongst the great, whilst amongst the people 
there is a vast amount of uncurbed pretension, as foolish as impossible. 
Add to all this, that, in the concessions to which they have submitted, 
the king and queen have listened only to the harsh imperious law ot 
necessity; and it appears to me that there is a hundred times more 
than sufficient reason to dread ancther general explosion.’ 


The prevision here made would appear to be Statl’s own. It 
is certainly not derived from Necker, who up to October 5 
continued to hope for the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy, with a House of Commons and a House of Peers, 
such as he had known in England. That ruder measures 
prevailed, that the Revolution ran its course as history has 
related, was, he wrote six years later, due to the ignorance, 
perversity, and cowardice of the Assembly which mistrusted 
the Court. ‘ Everything was in favour of moderate ideas, if 
‘ only the National Assembly had known the value of them, 
‘ and if the popular chiefs, who after the events of July had 
* become absolute masters, had possessed sufficient force of 
intellect and loftiness of character to prevent their abusing 
their victory.”* He seems to have ascribed not only a great 
part but all the anarchy which followed, to the deliberate 
misconduct of the so-called leaders; nor to have recognised, as 
Staél did, that, like a mountain stream in spate, the popular 
frenzy, having once burst its bounds, rushed onwards in resist- 
less and overwhelming destruction. Not indeed that Staél 
by any means ignored the secret and traitorous influences 
which undoubtedly had a large share in the violent outbreaks 
that followed. He wrote that the Duke of Orleans was 
believed to be at the head of a formidable party ; that the 
soldiers, throwing off all control, flocked into Paris and lived 
there, though it did not appear how or by whom they were 
maintained: money they certainly had, whether they got it 
from English emissaries or from agents of the Duke of 
Orleans, not improbably from both; and on September 17:— 


. 


. 


‘The conduet of the National Assembly proves the truth of what is 
asserted by those who say that the French nation is destitute of the 
qualities necessary in a free people. As soon as ever the representa- 
tives understood that all power had fallen into their hands, far from 
endeavouring, by prudent measures, to moderate the wild fury of 





(Euvres completes, x. 207. 
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some or the foul depravity of others, they stimulated the popular ex- 
citement, not reflecting on the misfortunes they were preparing for 
themselves, by making use of an engine which nothing can stop when 
it is once set in motion. . . . The party of the Duke of Orleans is 
foremost in all exaggerated and violent opinions. I believe it is quite 
certain that the prince carries his pretensions extremely high, although 
his deportment is simple enough. It is probable that he is furnished 
with money from England. . . . We are here in a position similar to 
that of those dwelling on the flanks of Etna or Vesuvius, when the 
noise from the interior of the volcano announces that they may shortly 
expect an eruption.’ 


As is well known, the eruption took place on October 5. It 
is unnecessary to follow Baron Staél into his account of that 
terrible night, as he wrote it on October 8, when the shock 
was still recent. On the 11th he added :— 


‘The terrible catastrophe of last week is very far from being the 
end of the misfortunes with which France is threatened; but we have 
long ceased to be able to calculate the events which, from moment to 
moment, may befall. The tickleness of the nation, its want of charac- 
ter, and, above all, its extreme impetuosity and immorality, render the 
most horrible and the most absurd things equally likely. It is not 
possible to portray the barbarity with which the French have treated 
the unhappy victims who have fallen in this revolution, People speak 


now of murder and bloodshed as former!y they would have spoken of 


a grand show: a scene of horror draws a large crowd of spectators ; 
and the scoundrels who can offer the grossest insults to the dead bodies 
receive such applause as used to be given to the most celebrated actors. 
. . . AsI write it is feared that some fellows have been hired to set 
fire to the city. Several houses are marked, mine amongst the nun- 
ber. I hope it may please heaven to save us from this misfortune.’ 


A few days later, and Staél, according to specific instruc- 
tions, wrote the letter of October 22 already referred to, in 
which he gave not only a general narrative of events, but also 
a more detailed account of the parties into which the Assembly 
was divided. These he considers to be four. The first ‘ is the 
‘old party of the Aristocrats,’ with the Count d’ Artois at their 
head; a party whose vain efforts can serve no end except to 
rouse popular fury and give a pretext for new revolutions. 
The second, the only honest and well-intentioned party, is 
that which would establish a constitution closely resembling 
the English; at the head of this are M. Mounier, Count 
Lally-Tollendal, and Count de Clermont-Tonnerre, who, find- 
ing themselves unable to earry their point of ‘two Chambers 
* and an absolute veto,’ have leit Paris. These two parties 
are powerless; the first by reason of the intense popular 
hatred, and the second by sharing the odium cast on the first, 
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as well as by the absence of its leaders. The third, which is 
rather a conspiracy than a party, has the Duke of Orleans for 
its chief, and England for its motive power. The Duke of 
Orleans does not so much lead as permit himself to be dragged 
along by it; when the time for action arrives, his courage fails 
as in the last Rev olution; one moment of boldness would have 
made him master of the kingdom; craven fear made him 
rather fly from it. He is supported by his chancellor, M. de 
la Touche ; his friend, the Duke de Biron—the base slanderer 
of the queen; M. Sillery—the captain of his guards and the 
complaisant husband of his mistress; and more especially by 
Laclos, the author of an infamous book, whose title might well 
be transferred to the party of which he was the soul. With 
these are allied also Mirabeau, for his own selfish ends; the 
Bishop of Autun, and the Abbé Si¢yes. Distinct from this, 
though with some appearance of being connected with it, dis- 
tinct from all honest people, and destitute of true ability, is a 
sabal which is profound only in intrigue and talented only for 
mischief. It is not bound up with the party of the Duke of 
Orleans, but may, without agreement, act with it, since it is 
equally desirous of tumult. Its members style themselves 
‘ Defenders of the People and of Liberty,’ and maintain that 
all means are justifiable if only the end is pure: and under the 
pretext of securing the Constitution, they adopt every petty 
means in the world to excite revolts in Paris and in the 
provinces. At the head of this party are M. Duport, false, 
ambitious, poor, always talking of liberty and always aiming 
at being Minister; M. Barnave, returned as a Deputy from 
Dauphiné by the influence of Mounier, whose principles he 
seemed to adopt, but, tired of a subaltern and secondary part 
for good, he has preferred taking a leading part for evil; and 
the Chevalier Alexandre de Lameth, young, ruined, ambitious, 
daring, but of no particular ability. 

This was Baron Staél’s view of parties and of the leaders of 
parties in October 1789. Later writers, guided rather by a 
knowledge of after events, have spoken more favourably of 
Barnave and Lameth, both of whom have been described as 
honest and well-intentioned friends of liberty led astray, possi- 
bly, in the beginning, by excess of zeal and youthful ardour. 
It may be so: they lived to repent and to endeavour, however 
ineffectually, to repair some of the mischief they had caused ; 
and failing in that, Lameth, a nephew of the Duke de Broglie, 
emigrated, whilst Barnave died a victim of the sanguinary 
tribunal which they had helped to call into existence. About 
the Duke of Orleans there is less doubt, and Statl’s judgment 
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agrees better with the known facts than does the character of 
the melodramatic villain which has been commonly assigned to 
him. That be was capable of inspiring, and did inspire, the 
most violent antipathy and loathing, is sufficiently well known, 
and whatever he did was certain to be considered under its 
most repulsive aspect. In private, he was greedy, selfish, 
depraved, and unclean, beyond even exaggerated limits; but 
so far as relates to his public life, his alleged misdeeds fall into 
two classes so opposed to each other that it is difficult to con- 
ceive him guilty of both: he cannot have been at once an 
abject coward and a bold conspirator. We believe that he was 
the coward, that he was the tool rather than the chief of his 
party, and that those actions which have been supposed to 
indicate a deep-laid design against the Constitution, denoted 
rather a very earnest wish to take care of himself. That he 
hated the queen, and included the king in that hatred, is very 
certain; but his hatred, however intense, was not so perfect as 
to cast out fear, which, as we understand it, was the ruling 
passion of his public character. 

Orleans, Mirabeau, Barnave, Lameth, and some others, 

were thus those whom Statl considered largely responsible for 
the violent turn that affairs had taken. The most zealous 
advocates of liberty’s noble cause are, he wrote on November 
19, obliged to admit that most iniquitous means have been 
employed to attain the proposed end. But, he added— 
‘it is equally true that the persons most interested in hindering the 
revolution have mainly contributed to render it such as it is this day. 
Without speaking of the enormous pecuniary depredations of the 
Court, it cannot be denied that the corruption, incapacity, and im- 
morality, which were almost a title to high office, have necessarily 
rendered the Government hateful to the provinces. Neither could this 
hatred be appeased or lessened by the clergy, to which the defence of 
the throne is ordinarily entrusted: for this body, far from making 
itself loved and respected by teaching religion and purity, consoling 
the poor and assisting them with its pecuniary means, has been, on the 
contrary, an insult to the wretched by its luxury and to the pious by 
its immorality. As it is natural that a very bad administration should 
generate in the people a desire to be delivered from it, it is not astonish- 
ing that this end has been arrived at. It is, however, sad that a king 
so good, a man so honourable, as the King of France, should suffer for 
the injustice and pride of his predecessors, and the rascally actions of 
his ministers and courtiers.’ 


And so the Revolution rolled along. On July 14, 1790, the 
anniversary of the capture of the Bastille was celebrated with 
regal pomp and great display of enthusiasm and affection for 
the king’s person; ‘ only,’ wrote Staél, in giving an account of 
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the proceedings, ‘ the same persons who shout Vive Je Roi! to- 
* day, would die to-morrow to prevent his having any preroga- 
‘tive. They want a king to be a mere spectator rather than 
‘ an integral part of the Constitution.’ This Constitution, he 
continually repeated, was impracticable, both in itself and by 
reason of party opposition. The Revolution was very far 
from an end, and the counter revolution at which the 
‘ aristocrats’ were aiming could only be effected by the inter- 
vention of foreign powers. Those in favour of it were but 
few, and the violence of its opponents is, he wrote on August 
12, ‘so great that the attempt will give rise to most fright- 
* ful massacres.’ 

‘ At the present moment,’ he continued, ‘ two events seem possible : 
the dissolution of the kingdom in consequence of the non-payment of 
any taxes, or the countcr-revolution by means of foreign powers. If 
these two dangers are avoided, France will be disturbed for a long 
time; but as the people grow weary of disorder, they will, on reflec- 
tion and experience, amend the faults of the Constitution. The 
Orleans party is no longer to be feared.’ 


But everything was in confusion, and any certain forecast was 
out of the question. Three days later he wrote :— 

‘The disunion in the popular party may cause the most violent 
shocks. The Lameths, Barnave, and Duport, remain at the head of 
the famous club of the Jacobins; the Bishop of Autun, Mirabeau, 
Chapelier, Montmorency, are at the head of another club named the 
Club of 1789. The hatred between these two is stronger than that 
between the democrats and aristocrats. Attempts are being made to 
unite them, but their success does not appear to me probable; for 
personal interest is the first, if not the only, motive power of these dif- 
ferent parties.’ 

Staél’s judgments about this time take the form of general 
disapproval. His own predilections were undoubtedly in favour 
of the popular movement, but restrained by reason and huma- 
nity: he would have gladly seen a constitutional and limited 
monarchy, and was almost equally opposed to the extreme 
parties. Of the two he thought worst of the ‘ aristocrats ;’ the 
democrats might often be mad with rage or influenced by selfish 
and corrupt leaders; but the aristocrats were even more cor- 
rupt, and were utterly wanting in every manly and patriotic 
virtue. Here, for instance, under date March 17, 1791, is one 
of many such expressions of opinion: it refers to the oath 
required from the clergy, which he thinks uncalled for, and 
which, by increasing the difficulties of the situation, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and likely to cause great excitement in the 
provinces. He then goes on:— 
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‘It would be impossible to foresee how far this might go if the 
aristocrats were to conduct themselves with greater prudence than they 
have yet done. But, judging by the past, this is not to be expected 
from them. They seem destined to do nothing except commit 
enormous faults, and to fail in courage and unity on every occasion. 
They gave a very decided proof of this at the Tuileries on February 28, 
when four or five hundred gentlemen allowed themselves to be treated 
in the most humiliating manner.* . . . For some time back it has 
been believed that the emperor has the intention of interfering in the 
affairs of France . . . I do not know what foundation there may be 
for this; but if it should be true, the position of the king and the 
royal family would be most alarming so long as they remained in 
Paris; and the misfortunes which would threaten the town are incal- 
culable.’ 





This view of the danger of foreign interposition he repeat- 
edly urged. Gustavus was bent on interposing; in that inten- 
tion he was carrying on negotiations with the agents of Louis; 
and on May 24 he set out from Stockholm for the French 
frontier.t He did so in direct opposition to the advice of his 
ambassador, whose letter of March 31 he must have received 
only a few days before. In it Staél had written :— 


‘Although several of the powers appear engrossed with the war 
between Turkey and Russia, it is suspected here that the matter which 
more particularly occupies their attention relates mainly to France, the 
astonishing revolution in which must necessarily exercise a great 
influence on all Europe. This fact calls for the closest attention and 
the most careful conduct on the part of the other powers; for it is not 
to be concealed that a false step in such a critical position would proba- 
bly occasion results which might well terrify even the boldest. . . . It 
appears to me, just now, impossible to make any open attempt against 
the Revolution. Last year there may have been a favourable moment, 
but there is such no longer. . . . Violent measures on the part of any 
foreign power could only act on the Revolution as a weight on a spring, 
and by compressing it increase its elasticity.’ 


And this, in other ways, he continued to repeat; but the 
timidity or complaisance of the king at home, and the threat- 
ening attitude of the princes abroad, increased the danger 
every day. ‘If, wrote Staél on April 21, ‘the art of govern- 


* This is but one instance, then only a few days old, of the settled 
rule which M. Taine (L’ Ancien Régime, p. 219) thus describes: ‘ Jamais 
‘on ne verra un gentilhomme arrété chez lui casser la téte du Jacobin 
‘qui larréte. Ils se laisseront prendre, ils iront docilement en prison ; 
‘ faire du tapage serait une marque de mauvais gotit.. Compare the 
same author’s ‘ Revolution,’ i. 300. 

+ As to the policy of Gustavus in this, see Edinburgh Review, vol. 
cliv. P 79. 
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‘ ing consists in yielding, never king knew it better; his con- 
‘ stant rule has been to resist entreaty and give way to force.’ 
‘M. de Bouillé is at Metz, where he would gladly receive the 
‘king, but the question is—How is he to get there?’ A 
plan had been arranged with M. de Mirabeau, which the death 
of ‘ that truly able man’ has rendered abortive. Failing any 
possibility of getting out of Paris, * the only chance he has of 
* saving his life is to show himself as revolutionary as Barnave, 
‘ and even that is doubtful.’ But assuredly the appearance of 
foreign troops on the frontier would be the signal for some 
terrible outbreak. Of the Duke of Orleans at this time Staél 
continues to have the worst possible opinion. The only 
restraint on his villany is his cowardice; he is méprisable, 
léche; and this prevents his having a large following. Of 
himself, he does his party harm rather than good: his agents, 
however, are more to be feared. Laclos, especially, is a man 
of remarkable ability, and well versed in intrigue. That this 
faction was busy in the cause of disorder, Baron Statl had no 
doubt. On June 9 he wrote :— 

‘The fear of a foreign invasion increases daily. The aristocrats, who 
base their hopes on the help which they expect from abroad, contribute 
in no small degree to spread these reports. as much to intimidate their 
enemies as to encourage their friends. The Orleanists, whose views 
are well known, have also a good deal to say about the armed 
foreigners who are to enter France. No better method could be 
devised for exciting the people against the Court and for increasing their 
mistrust. However, if a foreign invasion should take place, it would 
be impossible to foresee to what height the factions might raise the 
popular fury, in order to minister to their own hate and ambition. 
After all the fruitless attempts which the party of Orleans has made, 
it has no other resource than to risk everything ; and for such projects 
nothing is more favourable than the wildest disorder.’ 


It was very shortly after this that the king made his unsue- 
cessful and fatal attempt to escape from Paris; he was arrested 
at Varennes on June 21. Already on the 22nd, Staél, sending 
a bundle of newspapers, wrote: * The most perfect tranquillity, 
* the most astonishing unity, has reigned in Paris all yesterday 
‘and during last mght.... This calm, under the extra- 
‘ ordinary circumstances, could not have been anticipated.’ Two 
days later he added :— 

‘Nothing is yet known of the line of conduct which the Assembly 
intends to observe towards the king; unless, perhaps, that it will treat 
him with much respect. Meanwhile, every endeavour is made to 


maintain tranquillity. The Orleanists have indeed attempted to 
disturb this: but their chief is held in such contempt that nothing is 
to be feared on that score. The king’s plan is attributed to Count 
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Fersen : it is most fortunate that he has made good his escape. It was 
asserted that I gave him the passports; and, following on that, that I 
was in the secret, and that your Majesty had ordered me to co-operate in 
order to facilitate the departure. The excitement was very great; and 
I owe my escape from gross insults only to the fact that when Count 
Fersen’s porter was interrogated before the Committee, he deposed that 
on the Sunday, the 20th, his master, whilst conferring with a French- 
man, had forbidden him to let in anybody, even the Swedish Ambas- 
sador. All Paris, however, is quite certain that your Majesty is to 
attack France with 50,000 men, in order to bring about a counter- 
revolution.’ 


From this time the correspondence is mainly occupied with 
the great danger of the king, the utter selfishness, worthless- 
ness, and ineptitude of the aristocrats, and the terrible con- 
sequences which must result from foreign invasion. Baron 
Staél condemns the conduct of the popular leaders in terms 
sufficiently strong; but his opinion of the aristocrats compares 
only with his detestation of the Duke of Orleans. It is unne- 
cessary to repeat this; one phrase will be sufficient. ‘I have 
‘ always remarked,’ he said, ‘ that those persons who call them- 
‘ selves the friends of the king, show by all their actions that 
‘ they think less of him than of their own miserable interests, 


‘ their fears and their private hatreds.’ What he has to say of 


the king is pretty well summed up in his letter of July 13 :— 

‘The important question of the king’s having left Paris has this day 
come before the Assembly. The report which has been presented 
condemns only those who assisted him, and completely absolves the 
king and his family. It is therefore proposed to re-establish his 
Majesty in the authority which he had before his departure, and to 
ignore everything which has happened since that time. It is, however, 
to be feared that the people are very far from being of the same 
opinion ; for they consider the several promises which the king has 
made as so many engagements which he could not break without for- 
feiting the esteem and confidence of his subjects. Without being on 
the spot, it is impossible to form a correct idea of the lamentable 
feeling towards the king; and it is difficult to conceive what will be 
his situation even if the Assembly does agree to restore him to his 
former power.’ 


To which on July 17 he added :— 


‘The most extreme measures against the king and the Assembly are 
advocated by the mob, at the instigation of those who are desirous of a 
tepublic ; and it is beyond doubt that their partisans are paid to 
clamour in support of this cause. Yesterday, a deputy, well known 
for his loyalty, made a very earnest eflort to moderate the wild ideas 
of a frenzied group. One of them stepped out towards him, and, 
showing him twelve frances which he held in his hand, said, “ What you 
“ say is very true, but your arguments are not so good as these.” The 
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Orleanists and the English are suspected of scattering much money 
about, and of employing every possible means to drive things to an 
extremity.’ 

The suspicion of England which is here referred to is spoken 
of by Staél again and again, with every appearance of belief. 
He says, for instance, on August 5 :— 

‘The conduct of England contirms the opinion that she is secretly 
working hard at some plan to bring about the dismemberment of 
France ; and clearly it would be of very great advantage to Great 
Britain if that power could be extinguished which has hitherto pre- 
vented her extending her dominion over all seas, and controlling the 
commerce of the world.’ 


This was by no means the belief of Staél alone. The younger 
Fersen, whose point of view was certainly very different from 
Statl’s, who pronounced Necker a pompous imbecile, if not a 
traitor, and ‘as ignorant in matters of administration as he is 
‘ said to be learned in questions of finance,’ wrote to his father, 
as far back as February 1, 1790, that ‘ M. Necker’s excessive 
‘ conceit led him to think that he would honestly persuade a 
‘number of rascals to support the king; but the money of 
‘ England had stronger and irresistible arguments at com- 
‘mand.’* In Paris the opinion was very generally held, nor 
was it without acceptance even in England; and though we 
know that it was destitute of any real foundation in fact, there 
were, undoubtedly, many circumstances which rendered it at 
the time sufficiently plausible; more especially the preparations 
in England consequent on the dispute with Spain regarding 
Nootka Sound. Toa people wrapped up in their own strug- 
gles, and profoundly ignorant of the aftairs of other nations, 
such an armament might well denote hostility to themselves. 
Diplomatically and politically those who conducted the affairs 
of France recognised its true meaning, and maintained friendly 
relations with the one great power which was not openly 
threatening their frontier; but this did not prevent the inde- 
pendent action of the frenzied or fanatical. It was known to 
our Government in the summer of 1791, that at least one 
party of Jacobin agents came over to this country, commis- 
sioned to set fire to Portsmouth dockyard; and though timely 
intelligence defeated the attempt, it was impossible to feel sure 
that it might not be renewed without warning and with better 
success. 

At all times, and more especially when their passions are 


* Klinckowstrim, ‘Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France,’ vol. i 
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violently excited, the greater number of men are incapable of 
distinguishing between knowledge and suspicion; and thus, 
during the early days of the French Revolution, the ignorant 
crowds, tutored or maddened by the arts of the greedy, the 
selfish, and the vile, were impelled to the wildest confusion or 
the most sanguinary enormities. The princes were on the 
frontier, supported by a foreign army, and threatening the 
safety and independence of the kingdom. England had been, 
more lately than any other power, the active enemy of France, 
and might be supposed to be, both by sentiment and by mate- 
rial interest, the most hostile of all; more dangerous, perhaps, 
because just at present pretending friendship. The popular 
enmity to the queen was of the same nature. Her family ties 
were Austrian ; she was presumably more inclined to intrigue 
for the interests of Austria than of France. She had broken 
down the strictness of court etiquette; she had conducted 
herself with a carelessness of public opinion that had given rise 
to the worst suspicions, and with a freedom from conventional 
restraints that would ruin the character even of the heroine of 
a modern society-novel. She may have been-—she was only 
imprudent; but numbers of even intelligent people believed 
her to have been guilty; and to the savage crowds that roared 
‘ Mort 4 [ Autrichienne! Mort a la Messaline!’ suspicion or 
belief was absolute certainty. Of her truth and loyalty both 
to the people and the King of France, Staél had no doubt, and 
on August 25, 1791, related the substance of what had been 
said during an interview between her and the Abbé Louis, 
the agent of the Comité diplomatique, which was at that time 
the nearest equivalent to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He does not say how he obtained his information, but speaks 
with decision :— 

‘In their conversatioa,’ he says, ‘ the Abbé laid before her the three 
different lines of conduct which seemed possible for her under existing 
circumstances: these were, to favour the enterprise of the princes, to 
throw herself into the arms of the democratic party, or to trust to 
time, tact, and prudence, for the return of the people to moderate ideas, 
such as the evils of anarchy must make them feel the necessity of. I 
am told that the queen vehemently rejected the first course, repeating 
more than once that the princes wanted to play the hero at the expense 
of France, and without regard to the safety of the king or of herself; 
that she had always detested their intentions, and was determined to 
owe nothing to any foreign assistance, and to rely only on the opinion 
in favour of the monarchy which should be formed in France. She 
testified equal disinclination for the democratic exaggerations, and said 
that, in her judgment, the proper course was that which would permit 
the king to take advantage of every opportunity for regaining the 
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affections of the people. On this the Abbé Louis represented to her 
that the emperor's conduct might be one way of inspiring the people 
with confidence : that if he should be the first sovereign to conclude 
an alliance with France, and should banish from his territories the 
French emigrants, who were known as having hostile views, it would 
be believed that she had honestly determined not to attempt any change 
in France, except such as might be suggested by time and experience : 
to all which the queen appeared to assent.’ 


Again, on September 1, he reports :— 


‘ About a fortnight ago the queen wrote to the emperor to say that 
as she was now better satisfied with the leaders of the popular party 
she did not wish him to take any steps to hinder the establishment of 
the Constitution. I am told that the emperor has answered, by a 
courier just arrived, that he does not yet see any change in the treat- 
ment of the king and queen, which renders their cause the cause of all 
kings in common: that he awaits the presentation of the Constitution 
to the king, and the modifications in it, in order to judge if the king’s 


acceptance of it is unconstrained, and to decide on his own line of 
conduct.’ 


Baron Staél then goes on to say that he believes the king and 
queen, being convinced of the impracticability of the Consti- 
tution, will wait quietly for it to demonstrate its own failure, 


devoting themselves solely to winning the affection of the 
people. 


‘If, as it every day becomes more probable, the king should succeed 
in dominating the legislature, he will be more sovereign than ever; for 
the destruction of the privileged orders must, sooner or later, minister 
to the royal authority. The people begin to weary of the never-ending 
elections; * and, notwithstanding the insults offered to the king’s 
person, it seems possible enough that the Revolution, having destroyed 
the nobility, and every power between the people and the king, may 


finish by being more tavourable to the power of the king than to the 
liberty of the nation.’ 


Of the amount of truth and error in this prevision the 
chronicles of the period have already instructed us. We 
know that the Revolution did end in a despotism beyond what 
had ever been known under the most autocratic of kings; but 
it was not in kingly hands, nor was the end so near or so 
peaceable as Staél was, at this date, inclined to hope. The 
mistake was from no fault of Staél’s. It is impossible, we 
are told by an examiner of great experience, to fathom the 
abysmal ingenuity of a fool: and it was the imbecility of the 
National Assembly which, by excluding its members from the 





* Compare Taine, ‘La Conquéte Jacobine,’ pp. 42-3, 73-4. 
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Legislative Assembly, falsified Staél’s forecast, and led to 
results so fatal to France; to wars and murders, and the 
Jacobin Conquest and the Terror. 

With these, however, we have now small concern; for of 
Baron Staétl’s letters after the meeting of the new Assembly, 
few are given, and they come altogether to an end on Febru- 
ary 2,1792. Gustavus, whose views on the subject of foreign 
intervention in support of the French monarchy were, as we 
have seen, very different from those of his ambassador, hastily 
recalled him. Staél quitted Paris on February 5, and arrived 
at Stockholm only a few days before the assassination of his 
king. Immediately after this tragic event, the Regent, the 
Duke of Sudermania, reversed the foreign policy, and distinctly 
declined the invitation of the Empress of Russia to assist in 
forming an allied army to act against France on the Rhine 
frontier. He considered imperial Russia as more dangerous to 
Sweden than republican France, and had no intention of being 
made the empress’s catspaw, or of risking his country’s 
advantage in any Quixotic adventure in support of a poor 
creature who neither wanted to be, nor could be, succoured. 
Towards the end of the year he ordered Staél to return to 
Paris; and the ambassador had got as far as Brussels when 
he received a further instruction, dated February 12, 1793, 
wherein—in consideration of the revolting horrors which had 
taken place in Paris, and rendered it impossible for anyone 
even to dream of allying himself with France, without exposing 
himself to the just anger of Europe—the Regent desired him, 
without completely breaking off the negotiations, to postpone 
them, ‘ on account of our position relatively to Russia, which 
‘is only waiting for a pretext to attack us.’ Staél, however, 
judged that these last instructions were optional, and deter- 
mined to proceed. He went on to Paris; and after some 
delay consequent on the disturbed state of the country and of 
the government—if, indeed, the commencement of the Terror 
may be called a government—he did actually, by May 16, 
1793, conclude a treaty of alliance between Sweden and 
France, according to the terms of which Sweden was to 
acknowledge the Republic, and enter into diplomatic relations 
with it; whilst France, on her part, was to pay Sweden a sum 
of ten million franes. If the announcement of this treaty 
should bring war on Sweden, France was to support her with 
a yearly subsidy of eighteen millions, whilst Sweden would 
contribute to the common cause an army of at least sixty 
thousand men, and a fleet of fifteen ships of the line and twelve 
frigates. When this treaty was sent to Stockholm, the Regent 
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considered it too hazardous to ratify it : he would seem, however, 
to have agreed to do so, if Marie-Antoinette and her family 
were set at liberty. As Staél’s diplomacy in this respect was 
unavailing—as, on October 16, Marie-Antoinette was put to 
death—the Regent considered it unsafe to venture further at 
that time, and Staél was recalled; though informal relations 
were maintained by his secretary, a M. Signeul, who is 
described as a fierce Jacobin. 

In March 1795, Staél was again sent to Paris. Before this, 
however, the Terror had been crushed in the counter-revoiu- 
tion of the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794); Robespierre had 
paid a small instalment of his debt to humanity, and European 
opinion was not so determinedly hostile to the Republic. 
Austria, Prussia, Spain were already thinking of making their 
peace, and had entered, informally, on negotiations. The 
Regent understood that in the clash of contending interests the 
first might fare the best: and Staél had instructions to recog- 
nise the Republic, and to conclude a treaty which should 
assure to Sweden aid against Russia. France, on her side, was 
determined on an equivalent, in the shape of aid in the war 
with England and in the liberation of Poland. Staél was not 
empowered to promise this, and determined, as a bold stroke, 
to acknowledge the Republic, and to trust to the national 
gratitude. This he did, publicly and ceremoniously, on 
April 25. Russian intrigue was, for the moment, vanquished; 
and a treaty, on nearly the same basis as that of 1793. was 
again concluded, but again the Regent refused to ratit'y it 


il. 





conceiving that its immediate effect would be to expose 
Sweden to the united, or, at any rate, the simultaneous, attac 





of England and of Russia: a reason surely sufficient in 


to decide the prudent sovereign of a State whose resources 
were very limited, even if the ignoring his request tor a 
personal subsidy was, as M. Le Due considers, not without 
weight. Further negotiations were still pending when th 
Directory learned that it was proposed to marry the youn; 
king, Gustavus LV., to the granddaughter of the empress, 
and immediately recalled the French envoy trom Stockholm. 
Thereupon the Regent also recalled Staél, who, after som: 
delay and a peremptory repetition of the order, left Paris in 
the summer of 1796. From that time he resided chietly at 
Coppet, making occasional private visits to Paris, and being 
engaged, in the course of 1798, in some informal and fruitless 
negotiation. He finally retired from the public service in 
1799, on which M. Brinkman was sent to succeed him, with 
the title of Chargé d’Attaires. 
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Brinkman arrived in Paris at an interesting period; and, 


free from the interests and influences which, in the course of 


years, had wound themselves round Staél, his correspondence 
is, more distinctly even than his predecessor’s, that of an able 
and observant foreigner. The account which he gives of the 
events of the latter part of 1799, culminating in the coup @état 
of the 18th Brumaire (November 9), has thus a very peculiar 
historical importance, and cannot but be considered of the 
greatest value, not only by reason of its impartiality, but by 
reason also of its clearness and its fulness. When Bonaparte 
broke up the Directory, there were but few foreigners in Paris; 
and those few were men of but limited ability or opportunities. 
Brinkman, as an almost solitary exception, was not only a 
diplomatist, a man trained, in political business, to observe 


and to criticise what was going on, but was also a man of 


singular excellence in many lines of study. As a linguist, he 
wrote with equal facility and correct elegance in Swedish, 
French, English, German, and Latin: it is a Frenchman who 
says this; a competent, possibly an exacting, authority as to 
the French: and as Brinkman, in his youth, studied at more 
than one of the German universities, as his diplomatic career 
afterwards held him for many years at Berlin, and for four 
years in London, the rest of the statement would seem 
sufficiently probable. He is spoken of also as versed in Greek 
and Hebrew, theology and Oriental learning. 

His habits of life were peculiar, even for a student, still 
more so for a diplomatist. It was his custom to work all 
night: he never went to bed, but slept on the sofa for three 
hours every afternoon, On Christmas Eve, 1847, when the 
three hours had been long exceeded, his friends became 
anxious : they opened his door, and found that he had quietly 
passed away into the sleep from which there is no awaking. 
He had then nearly completed his eighty-fourth year, so that, 
in its concrete sense, never going to bed cannot be pronounced 
an extremely enwholesome practic e. Eight years before his 


death, M. Brinkman presented his library to the University of 


U psala. This magnificent gift comprised 20,000 volumes, 
independent of a sple endid collec ‘tion of MSS., pictures, masts 
of art, coins and medals. The University acknowledged the 
gift by an honorary degree; at the ceremony attending which 
he was crowned with laurel by the rector: and the king, with 
a very flattering letter, conferred on him the title of baron. 
As Brinkman was by no means a wealthy man, having, in fact, 
little income beyond his official pay, it might seem extraordinary 
that he should have been able to accumulate such costly 
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treasures. This was another of his eccentricities. Whenever 
he dined out, he paid a dollar into a money-box; to this he 
also paid in the money he received (jetons de présence) from 
different learned societies ; and the hoard, which in the course 
of thirty years would have amounted to a considerable sum, 
was devoted exclusively to his literary and artistic collection. 
When Brinkman’s correspondence opens, the political at- 
mosphere of Paris foreboded another revolution. During the 
four years of its existence the Directory had won neither the 
love, nor the esteem, nor the admiration of the people. Its 
foreign policy, says the earliest letter now published, June 9, 
1799, had succeeded in nothing but in proving the ineptitude 
of its devisers, and had been throughout characterised by the 
insolence, the baseness, and the clumsiness of a revolutionary 
government; whilst its home administration had copied and 
repeated the oppressive and ruinous system of the olden time. 
Still, thought M. Brinkman, it might possibly last, so great 
was the general desire to be governed methodically rather 
than in accordance with even the best theories. ‘ The govern- 
‘ment of a great empire is strong by the very fact that it 
© exists, and has little to fear from external enemies until it is 
‘ on the point of falling to pieces by its own corruption and 
‘immorality.’ At this time the accession of Si¢yes to the 
Directory was considered an event of peculiar importance. He 
brought with him an almost extravagant reputation for ability. 
‘ His pretensions, wrote Brinkman, ‘will at last be realised; or 
* if he fails, he will furnish a striking proof that genius trained 
‘in abstract speculations is not always the best suited to hold 
‘the helm of the State;’ and in a long examination of his 
antecedents he inclines to the belief that this is what will 
happen. He is, he says, undoubtedly an able man; but under 
the existing circumstances his personal character is of more 
importance than his ability; he prides himself on having 
maintained the purity of his principles and the fixedness of his 
opinions ; but there is no denying that till now he has always 
avoided the absolute necessity of acting in his own name in a 
decided manner, and through the whole course of the Revolu- 
tion he has been distinguished as a superior genius rather than 
as an energetic leader. He has, in fact, conducted himself 
with an excess of caution which some might call poltroonery. 
It was directly after this was written that, on June 18, the 
reorganisation of the Directory was effected; the breaking 
down, wrote Brinkman on the 21st, of a despotism which had 
become more absolute, more insupportable, than the subaltern 
tyranny of the Ministers, which was formerly charged with 
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being the principal cause of the Revolution. ‘ These self- 
‘ styled arbiters of Europe have displayed in their fall a state 
‘ of panic and a cowardice worthy of the insolence and the 
‘revolting harshness which have throughout characterised 
‘ their criminal usurpation ;’ and after a page of general con- 
demnation he proceeds to particularise. The public money, 
he says, has been scandalously wasted. 


‘Scherer, generally known as the favourite and creature of the 
Directory, and especially of Rewbell, was publicly denounced as the 
most vile and most criminal of the Government officials; and on the 
heads of his protectors have fallen all the infamy of his conduct, and 
the whole weight of this formidable accusation. The Directory would 
willingly have sacrificed their faithful servant, as soon as they saw 
themselves compromised by his conduct; but, unfortunately, the 
crimes and malversations of which he was accused were not so dis- 
tinctly limited to him as to free his superiors of all dread of any legal 
investigation whatever. It was thus that, embarrassed and incapable 
of deciding what to do, at a moment in which the slightest hesitation 
was more than suspicious, the Directory themselves indicated to their 
enemies the measure which enabled them to undermine the executive 
power. Of all the directors, Rewbell had long been pointed out as 
guilty of the most unblushing corruption ; and his intimate connexion 
with Scherer * rendered him still more hateful, just at the time when 
the lots had to be drawn to renew the Directory. This drawing is, in 
reality, nothing more than a pretence (une fagon de parler), which even 
the populace scarcely believes in. The means are perfectly well 
arranged for confirming, according to the established forms, whatever 
has been resolved on beforehand ; and, on this occasion, the only diffi- 
culty has been to reconcile opposing interests.’ 


This was managed by the Council insinuating to the Directory 
the necessity of getting rid of that one of its members who 
had the greatest number of enemies and whose continuance 
amongst them could not fail to render all his colleagues un- 
popular. Pressure was thus brought to bear on Rewbell, and 
he virtually resigned. This was a signal success to the legis- 
lative body, for in Rewbell they had got out of their way a 
man who, ‘notwithstanding his moral faults, had so much 
‘ strength of character, so much firmness and experience, that 
* he would have offered a stout resistance to the first burst of 
‘ senatorial intrigues;’ and, on the other hand, it was con- 
sidered of great importance that the Revolution should be 
made without violating forms. At the same time they gained 
over Barras, who is described as having courage and resolu- 

* Also, says Lanfrey (‘ Napoleon,’ i. 420)—‘ ses liaisons avec le 
*‘ fameux Rapinat, dont les exactions avaient trop bien justifié le nom.’ 
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Or 


tion, natural good sense, liberal views, as well as the polish 
and experience of a man of the world; but always ready to 
take part in any revolution so as to participate in the advan- 
tages of success. Many writers have spoken of Barras as 
merely an unprincipled and debauched voluptuary; that he 
was also a bold and ingenious intriguer is certain, with talents 
which sustained him in the foremost position through five 
troubled and dangerous years, and with temper and tact which 
have preserved his name from any great public reproach. 

It was after all this had been arranged, after Rewbell had 
been replaced by Siéyes, and Barras had been won over, that, 
on June 18, La Réveillére and Merlin were compelled in a 
stormy meeting of the Council to resign, and the Directory 
was reorganised under the leadership of Siéyes, with whom 
were Barras, Gohier, Moulins, and Roger-Ducos. Those most 
concerned had, however, no intention that this new Directory 
should be permanent. In one direction or another a revolu- 
tion had become a necessity of the situation. The whole 
political body was a confused and struggling mixture of th 
most heterogeneous elements, amongst which the friends of 
order or of disorder, of peace or war, the monarchists, re- 
publicans, anarchists, and Jacobins, were as the ‘sweltered 
* venom,’ the 

‘ Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing,’ 
in the witches’ cauldron. As a party the Jacobins were most 
powerful, not so much by their numbers as by their energy 
and compactness. All honest citizens felt the danger, and 
its imminence was so far a bond of union amongst the most 
opposite factions. The general desire was for peace and tran- 
quillity, but for anything rather than another term of Jaco- 
bin rule. The Directory could not be depended on; it had 
no real consistence. Its leading members were Sicyes and 
Barras; but between Si¢éyes the philosopher and Barras the 
corrupt sensualist there could be no unity of action. Ducos, 
a weak-minded man, so far as he had any principles, was sup- 
posed to favour the Jacobins. Gohier also, and Moulins were 
said to be Jacobin at heart. None of these, however, had any 
active power; and Barras, when not sunk in sloth and de- 
bauchery, was intriguing with the exiled Bourbons. 

The effective head of the Government was Sicéyes, and 
Si¢yes had long looked on the existing constitution with scorn 
and contempt. More than four years previously he had drawn 
out a scheme of his own which, since August 1795, had lain 
idly in his desk. With the ardour of an inventor, rather than 
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of a patriot, he hoped the time was now come for it to have a 
real and full development. For this, however, he required a 
soldier of repute as an ally, or rather as a tool. His colleague, 
General Moulins, was more likely to be hostile, and in any 
case had neither ability nor army influence. Bernadotte, the 
most distinguished of all the military men then in Paris, was 
severely republican, democratic, and utterly impracticable. 
Joubert, of moderate views and sympathetic temper, might, 
it was thought, be won; but he fell at Novi (August 16), 
before the plan could be matured. Moreau, politically timid, 
would have nothing to do with it. Si¢yes was thus at a stand- 
still in his revolutionary project, when, on October 15, Bona- 
parte arrived in Paris, having come home from Egypt without 
orders. It has indeed been said that Si¢éyes had written to 
him desiring his co-operation. Of this there is no evidence, and 
it seems most unlikely ; for Si¢yes was well aware of Bonaparte’s 
ambitious and unscrupulous character, and between the two 
men there was neither cordiality nor confidence. It is known, 
however, that Joseph Bonaparte had written to his brother, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that it was this letter 
which determined him to return. The step was on his own 
judgment, and he intrigued—as Harry Wynd fought—for his 
own hand. In this his selfishness and isolation gave him a 
peculiar and unexpected advantage. Not being entangled or 
mixed with any one of the factions struggling for power, he 
posed before the seething crowd as disinterested and impartial. 
He really was so, so far as the aims and ambitions of others 
were concerned ; he was thinking only of himself. But this 
appearance of disinterestedness and impartiality procured him 
adherents from all the opposing ranks, more especially from 
amongst those who were aiming at a purely personal goal, and 
from the military, many of whose leaders had been already 
won, while the rest were willing to look on any success 
achieved by a fellow soldier as in a measure their own. And 
to the public he was the hero of the hour. During the last 
two years the armies of France had been unfortunate, except 
where he commanded. His despatches announcing his victory 
at Aboukir * and his destruction of St. Jean d’Acre had been 
received almost as he returned to France: it mattered not that 
a great part of these despatches was false; it was a vulgar lie, 
but it was a successful one; it was believed, and that belief 
enshrined him in the hearts of the populace. 

He was thus in himself, and from the moment of his appear- 


* On shore, over some Turkish troops, July 25, 1799. 
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ing on the political stage, a real and rapidly growing power. 
All Paris waited on him and flattered him; the Directors 
Gohier, Roger-Ducos, Moulins; Fouché, the agent of Barras : 
Cambacérés, the Minister of Justice: soldiers, such as Auge- 
reau, Jourdan, Bernadotte, who suspected and had no reason 
to love him, now veiled their hostility, whether from policy or 
intrigue; and the soldiers who had come with him from Egypt 
—Lannes, Marmont, Murat—gave brilliance to his receptions. 
Moreau, too, timid and retiring in civil dudgeon, was willing 
in such case to rank as a follower of Bonaparte. He put 
himself at his rival’s disposal, not asking as to his plans, and 
even refusing to hear them. And this attitude he preserved 
up to the last. When, on the very eve of the outbreak, Bona- 
parte wished to explain his projected measures, Moreau, as if 
afraid of the responsibility, interrupted him, saying that there 
was no necessity for letting him into the secret; but he was 
tired of the rule of a pack of lawyers, and put himself and his 
staff at Bonaparte’s disposal. 

One man only avowed his hostility, but that was the one 
man whose hostility was, to all seeming, the most to be feared. 
It was Si¢éyes. The two met at a dinner, where Bonaparte 
simply ignored the powerful Director. Si¢yes was furious. 
‘ See,’ he cried, ‘ the insolence of this fellow towards the repre- 
‘ sentative of an authority that ought to have ordered him to 
‘be shot.’ Bonaparte, on his side, proposed to his friends to 
have Si¢yes dismissed from the Directorate and himself put in 
instead. He proposed this to Gohier and Moulins, and only 
gave up the idea of forcing himself, in a constitutional manner, 
to the head of the Government, when he realised that his 
being under the required age of forty was an insuperable 
constitutional objection. How much of this hostility, so curi- 
ously open, so plainly acknowledged, was real, how much was 
feigned, it is impossible to say ; but amidst such a tangled mass 
of corruption, falsehood, and intrigue, it is permitted to suspect 
almost anything. The received story is, that their common 
friends, Talleyrand, Roederer, and others, seeing the force of a 
combination between the two, laboured to bring about a recon- 
ciliation and alliance, and succeeded to such an extent that 
within a few days from the time when Siéyes spoke of having 
Bonaparte shot for a breach of military law, or Bonaparte 
spoke of having Siéyes turned out of office for treasonable 
intercourse with Prussia, the two men were joined together in 
a scheme te subvert the Constitution. Bonaparte put himself 
at the disposal of Siéyes, offered himself as the military tool 
which Si¢yes had felt the want of, and the alliance was con- 
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cluded; this was on October 30. From that time the approach- 
ing revolution would seem to have been a very open secret ; 
the details of it were veiled, but the broad fact was familiarly 
talked of. On November 8, Brinkman wrote :— 


‘For some days back everybody is whispering of a great coup 
d'état which is supposed to be preparing at the Luxembourg, under 
the auspices of Bonaparte. It is spoken of asa sort of “ fructidor,”’ 
which is to exterminate the Jacobin party and to strike its supporters, 
even in the Directory itself. The report of this project makes a very 
great sensation, especially amongst the diplomatic body. It is necessary 
to speak of this; for here, in Paris, the probability of such a thing 
is not to be denied on account of the utter incoherence of its details. 
I will defer, however, till the next courier, the honour of explaining 
to you more at length my doubts as to the real nature of this new 
conspiracy, concerning which I trust I may meantime get some more 
definite information. It is very remarkable that the boldest of the 
Jacobins, who, in their papers, are incessantly insulting the Govern- 
ment, and Si¢yes in particular, have not yet ventured to say anything 
against Bonaparte, in spite of the understanding said to exist between 
him and the self-styled ‘ moderate” party in the Directory.’ 


The next day the storm broke, and on the 10th Brinkman 
had to say :— 


‘The great blow, which my last despatch of the day before yesterday 
could only prognosticate, has disconcerted us all, falling like a thunder- 
bolt, and shaking the Republican Constitution to its lowest foundations. 
It would appear that the art of revolutions is now so perfect that 
nothing more is necessary than a little boldness and secrecy. This 
particular one has been carried through with as much high-handed 
assumption on one side as base and cowardly submission on the other. 
At this moment, Bonaparte is in fact and almost in law the arbiter of 
the commonwealth ; and if he does not reap the sole profit of his 
superiority, it will be that a deep sense of prudence and ambition 
places bounds to his despotism, rather than from any respect for the 
Constitution, or even for the essence of the republican. system.’ 


He then describes in outline the summary proceeding of 
Bonaparte, who, having once made up his mind as to the course 
he had to pursue, wasted no time in further intrigue, but went 
straight to his end by force of arms, and at once established a 
military dictatorship. The story of Barras’s downfall, when 
read by the light of the former relation of Barras to Bonaparte 
and to Bonaparte’s wife, is a gem of purest water. 

‘With that profound dissimulation which has always characterised 
his master-strokes, Bonaparte had given Barras no cause to suspect 
that he himself might become the victim of an intrigue carried on by 
his former dependent, whom, too, by his influence, he had started on 
that revolutionary career which the general had traversed with giant 
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strides. Barras, with a carelessness befitting his sensual epicurism, 
never perceived that he was the dupe of the plot until the very 
moment of its execution. Then he sent his aide-de-camp to Bonaparte 
to ask for explanations. Bonaparte answered coldly and arrogantly, 
“ Tell Barras that he ought to know me. I have no love for blood; 
“ but I loathe his scandalous immorality, and will not suffer a man so 
“ utterly depraved to remain in the Government. Let him retire, and 
‘send in his resignation at once.” 3efore noon, the ex-director 
quitted Paris, without venturing one word in answer to such 
peremptory orders.’ 


It is unnecessary to follow M. Brinkman into the more detailed 
account of this coup d'état, which he wrote a few days later, 
and which, though clear, relates to matters of fact sufficiently 
well known. One point only has any particular interest, as 
further evidence on the question of the daggers with which, it 
was said, the outraged representatives threatened Bonaparte, 
in a manner to justify the violence of his further proceedings. 
Lanfrey, examining the evidence, has said, ‘The fable has 
‘ been disproved by every witness worthy of credit.’ Brinkman 
had arrived at the same conclusion within a week after the 
affair : ‘ Some of the representatives,’ he says, ‘ in whose honesty 
‘1 have perfect confidence, and who were close by at the 
‘time, have assured me that there is not a word of truth in the 
‘story.’ He tells, however, of great confusion. Bonaparte 
was insulted, reviled, and hustled: the danger was one outside 
of his experience; he was in a state of nervous trepidation, 
which, in a smaller man, would be called abject terror, and 
may well have fancied that he saw a dagger in each angry 
fist, a bloody menace in each fierce gesticulation. When he 
escaped to his soldiers he said so; and the men, indignant at 
the insult offered to their general, cleared the council-chamber 
at the point of the bayonet. ‘ It is impossible,’ wrote Brink- 
man, ‘to conceive a spectacle more sad, more degrading to 
‘ national representation than the deputies, all in their robes, 
‘ flying hither, thither, not knowing how to save themselves for 
‘the moment, or what they had to expect for the future.’ 

And so the Consulate was provisionally established under 
3onaparte and Si¢yes, whilst Roger-Ducos, ex-director and 
amiable nonentity, served, according to the expression of the 
day, as a piece of cotton between two precious vases, to keep 
them from clashing. That the two would clash, might be 
considered certain. Siéyes, whose genius was altogether of a 
speculative and metaphysical turn, had perhaps imposed on 
Bonaparte when the two men were comparative strangers; 
but when brought into daily contact, the contest between the 
practical experience of the soldier and the crude theories of 
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the philosopher was of no long duration. Si¢yes brought 
forward his darling scheme of a constitution, only to have the 
essence of it ruthlessly destroyed by the overbearing will of 
Bonaparte. The new Constitution, the Constitution of the 
year VIII., which was proclaimed on December 15, 1799, had 
but faint traces of resemblance to that which Siéyes had pro- 
posed; and the disappointed author, unequal to the turmoil of 
political life, retired to a post of dignified obscurity—the 
presidency of the Senate. Cambacérés and Lebrun, able 
and unscrupulous partisans, were admitted to a share in the 
government, with the title of consuls; but towering far above 
them, first in name but alone in fact, monarch and dictator, 
was the successful soldier, General Bonaparte. To this end 
the Brinkman correspondence leads up, and finishes with an 
historic though accidental completeness. For at the same 
time that the new Constitution was proclaimed, a long-pending 
negotiation, in which Sweden claimed redress for certain in- 
fringements of neutral rights, proved abortive, and diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were suspended; and 
though M. Brinkman continued to reside in Paris for some 
months longer, it was in a private capacity, which has left no 
public record. 

It thus happens that the Swedish diplomatic correspondence, 
now published, is closely limited to the opening and closing 
scenes of the Revolution ; but, for the time to which it relates, 
its interest can scarcely be exaggerated. The mere facts 
have, indeed, been so often described and scrutinised by eye- 
witnesses and by writers of the most opposite, or even hostile 
schools, that anything new is now scarcely to be expected ; 
but as a strictly contemporaneous and independent criticism, 
and as throwing new light on the inner and secret workings of 
men and parties, the volume which M. Leouzon Le Duc now 
gives us is, and must remain, a very valuable addition to even 
the enormous mass of revolutionary literature. 
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Art. III.—Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By G. Latnom Browns, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: 1882. 


V E propose to avail ourselves of the two volumes of Mr. 

Lathom Browne which we have placed at the head of 
this article in order to give a short account of some of the 
most interesting of what he designates as State trials in the 
first thirty years of the present century. The author has 
comprised in his work twenty-one of these trials and other 
proceedings, beginning with that of Governor Wall in 1802, 
who was tried for a murder committed in the island of 
Goree in 1782, and ending with that of Forbes and others for 
a conspiracy and riot in Dublin, a case which was popularly 
known as ‘the Bottle Conspiracy.’ The name of State trials, 
however, is rather misleading. We generally confine it in 
idea to trials for treason, sedition, and attacks on the Govern- 
ment, when the Government is the direct prosecutor and the 
prosecution is conducted by the law officers of the Crown. 
Mr. Browne embraces in his Narratives trials which do not 
come within that category, as, for instance, that of Lord 
Cochrane and others on a charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
Stock Exchange, and the curious case of the Berkeley Peerage 
which came before a Committee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords—besides several others. And if we look through the 
voluminous records of Howell's State Trials contained in thirty- 
three volumes, we shall find a great many trials which cannot 
be said to come within any proper definition of the title. They 
contain cases of offences of all kinds, such as abduction, 
bigamy, blasphemy, duelling, forgery, libel, robbery, perjury, 
and witcheraft. In fact, they are a repertory of all kinds of 
cases of a criminal or quasi-criminal nature—interesting, no 
doubt, but many of them below the dignity of what we should 
now consider a State trial. 

These ought rather to be designated as causes cvlébres, 
according to the French term used for the large collection of 
eases in France, which embraces civil as well as criminal 
proceedings. But we need not quarrel with the appellation. 
The cases which Mr. Browne has brought together were 
all of great public interest, and some of them excited an 
extraordinary degree of attention at the time when they 
occurred. The memory, however, of many of them has now 
nearly faded away, and none are remembered with anything 
like accuracy of detail. So many important trials have taken 
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place since the early part of this century—not indeed such 
as could properly be called State trials, for happily during 
the last fifty years our criminal annals have few offences like 
treason or sedition to record, but sensational murders and 
frauds and other crimes—that the attention of the public has 
been riveted upon them, and they have been reported by the 
press with a minuteness of det ail unknown in former years, 
so that the earlier cases have almost passed into oblivion. 

It is, we think, surprising that greater use has not been 
made of the volumes of Howell to give in an abridged form an 
account of some of the most celebrated cases which are there 
recorded. The only work, so far as we are aware, in which 
such an attempt has been made is the two volumes of the late 
Mr. March Phillips, who selected a few of the earlier State 
trials, and in a very masterly manner presented them to the 
public in an interesting and readable shape. Mr. Lathom 
Browne has endeavoured to do the same with regard to 
famous cases in the early period of this century ; and upon 
the whole we think he has acquitted himself creditably, con- 
sidering the mass of materials with which he had to deal, and 
the great difficulty of condensing the evidence. But he has 
too much mixed up preliminary narratives of the events 
with the trials themselves, and thus we have the same facts 
repeated twice over, sometimes with contradictions and chro- 
nological errors. The statement does not always agree ac- 
curately with the report of the evidence, and the reader is at 
a loss to know on which he ought to rely. And we think that 
he might have spared his historical summaries of different 
periods of the reigns of George ILI. and George IV., the 
formation of Ministries, and accounts of the war with Napo- 
leon, which occupy some ninety pages of his volumes. They 
were not necessary for the treatment of his subject, and throw 
little or no light on the trials themselves. But we do not 
wish to review the work in any spirit of fault-finding, for our 
object is to try and interest our readers in some of the cases, 
and, within the short limits to which we must confine ourselves, 
give a rapid summary of their salient points. 

It is obvious that within the limits of an article we can only 
do this in a perfunctory manner; for many of the trials and 


other proceedings involved long and complicated details of 


evidence which require careful study in order really to appre- 
ciate the result at its proper worth. We must content our- 
selves with calling attention to the main points of the case and 
the salient facts, so as to enable our readers with such materials 
as we shall lay before them to form a tolerably correct judg- 
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ment with respect to its nature and the strength of the evi- 
dence brought forward on either side. We think this will be 
enough to give interest to the subject, and we shall endeavour 
to present the features of each case with sufficient clearness to 
make it easy to comprehend the bearing and effect of the evi- 
dence. But it must be remembered that this is often of two 
kinds, documentary and oral: of the former we can judge by 
mere perusal; but the testimony of witnesses depends much 
upon manner and demeanour, and the degree of credit that 
ought to be attached to it can only be properly appreciated by 
those who, like a jury, have the witnesses before them, and 
who see the mode in which they give their evidence. And in 
the cases that we intend to select, the issue depended chiefly if 
not entirely upon the credit due to the witnesses, and not upon 
the meaning or genuineness of documents. 

We will begin with the trial of Governor Wall in 1802. 
The remarkable feature in this case is the length of time that 
elapsed between the commission of the offence and the date of 
his being brought to trial—a period of eighteen years. It 
shows that no lapse of time is allowed by the English law to 
give a Statute of Limitations to crime, and strikingly illus- 
trates the truth of the maxim that xu/lum tempus occurrit regi. 
It was indeed a memorable instance of the truth of what 
Horace says :— 

‘Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede peena claudo.’ 


The island of Goree, to the south of Cape Verd, was 
captured by us from the French in 1779, and Colonel Wall 
was its governor in 1782. The garrison consisted of 150 men 
of the African corps and a small detachment of artillery. 
The African corps were the very refuse of the army, and 
many of them were military convicts whose punishment was 
remitted for service in that pestiferous climate. The garrison 
was frequently reduced to short rations, and there was a 
custom of crediting the men with the value of their arrears of 
food, and liquidating this when opportunity offered. In July 
1782, Wall was about to leave the island, and the men to 
whom arrears were due, headed by a sergeant named Arm- 
strong, proceeded to the house of the Commissary, and as they 
passed the residence of the governor were met at the gate by 
Wall. He, in his defence, alleged that the attitude of the 
men was mutinous, and his subsequent fate really depended 
upon the question whether this statement was true. There 
was a conflict of evidence as to whether a drumhead court- 
martial was or was not held. At all events Armstrong was 
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sentenced, either by him or by the court-martial (he approving 
of the sentence) to receive 800 lashes, and the punishment 
was inflicted by negroes with a knotted rope, the result of 
which was that the unfortunate man was taken to the hospital 
and died there within a week. 

Wall left Goree the day after the punishment, and when he 
reached England reported himself to the Secretary of State, 
giving an account of the state of the garrison, but he said 
nothing about the alleged mutiny. Soon afterwards Captain 
Lacy, who had succeeded him in the government of Goree, 
came to England and informed the Secretary of State of what 
had happened. Wail was arrested at Bath in October 1784, 
under a warrant charging him with the crime of murder, but 
at Reading, on his way to London, he effected his escape. 
He went abroad, where he remained until 1801, when he 
suddenly returned and surrendered himself to take his trial. 
At that time only one officer who had been a witness of the 
events at Goree was alive, and no doubt Wall imagined that it 
would be impossible to procure evidence to convict him. He 
was arraigned at the Old Bailey in January 1802, before Chief 
Baron Macdonald, and the leading counsel for the prosecution 
were the law officers of the crown, Law and Perceval. The 
witnesses against him were the soldiers of the African corps, 
and their evidence was that on the day in question there was 
no mutiny; that the men had no arms, and they only asked 
peaceably for a settlement of their arrears. They declared 
that the Governor ordered them to return to their barracks or 
he would flog them, and they obeyed; that in the evening he 
ordered the drum to beat for quarters, and Armstrong was 
called out of the ranks, tied to a gun-carriage, and flogged by 
negroes in the way we have mentioned. They further proved 
that Wall stood by and said to the blacks, ‘ Lay it on, or I will 
‘lay it on you.’ There was some doubt whether Armstrong 
did not while in the hospital get access to ardent spirits, which, 
in the state he then was, was very likely to accelerate his death. 
The garrison surgeon said that he had prohibited this, but he 
could not state that his order was attended to. He admitted 
that he did not interfere during the flogging, saying that he 
saw no reason why he should do so. We must remember that 
at that period the use of the cat was frightfully excessive, and 
sometimes even a thousand lashes were inflicted on military 
offenders. 

For the defence witnesses were called who swore that the 
conduct of the soldiers was mutinous and riotous, and that 
they threatened to break open the stores ; that Wall did order 
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a drumhead court-martial, which tried Armstrong as the ring- 
leader and sentenced him to 800 lashes; that the * cat’ had 
been destroyed that morning by the soldiers, and therefore 
the rope was substituted; and that Armstrong drank ar- 
dent spirits in the hospital. It would require a minute 
examination of the conflicting evidence to decide which side 
ought to have been believed, and even that would not be 
sufficient, for much, as we bave already said, would depend on 
the demeanour and character of the witnesses, on which the 
jury, and the jury alone, could come to a safe opinion. The 
testimony to Wall’scharacter for humanity was not satisfactory as 
it was spoken to by those who had only known him when he was 
abroad ; and Major Phipps, who commanded the artiliery when 
he was in Goree, admitted that his reputation in this respect 
was very doubiful. The Chief Baron in summing up to the 
jury told them that allowance should be made for a man in 
the position of Governor Wall, far away from England and 
with but few British subjects to rely upon, if his conduct did 
not show malice but only human infirmity, but he was bound 
by the rules of good sense and common humanity not to ad- 
minister excessive punishment, and to use the ordinary instru- 
ment in its infliction. As to the alleged drinking of spirits in 
the hospital, he said that ‘no man was entitled to place 
another by violence in such a situation that mortification 
was not unlikely to come on by the careless mistreatment 
of himself. The importance of the question really was 
whether Armstrong would have died if he had not had access 
to drink. As the governor had nothing to do with this, he 
could not fairly be charged with the death of a man from ex- 
cessive punishment if the evidence showed that death would 
not have been the consequence without the excessive drink. 
We do not think it was enough to prove that the death was 
partially caused by the flogging in order to constitute the 
crime of murder. All that could be said in that case would 
be that the lashes greatly contributed to the death, but the 
real cause of it would be not the punishment but the drink, 
for ex hypothesi he would or might have recovered if he had 
not wilfully, by his own conduct, brought a fatal result upon 
himself. Of course it would be different if a man were, by 
excessive punishment, deprived of the proper control of his 
faculties, and in that state took what was fatally injurious, for 
this would be the direct consequence of the illegal act, and 
could not be separated from it. This distinction does not 
seem to have been sufticiently adverted to in the case, and it 
might have made an important difference. The verdict was 
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Guilty, and Wall was hanged in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, 

With this trial may be compared that of General Picton in 
1804, on a charge of misdemeanour for torturing a female 
deve: named Louisa Calderon, in Trinidad, at the time when 
he was governor of the island. Trinidad was taken from the 
Spaniards in 1797 by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and Picton, 
who was serving under him, was appointed governor. In his 
letter signifying the appointment, Sir Ralph said, ‘ Execute 
* Spanish law as well as you can, do justice ac cording to your 

‘conscience, and that is all that can be expected of you.’ 
During the trial there was much argument as to whether under 
Spanish law torture was or was not legal, and whether, if it 

yas, Picton was justified in inflicting it. In the case of a 
‘ pe country,’ it was laid down by Lord Mansfield, oa 
it is undoubtedly true as a general proposition, that its laws 
continue in force until they are altered by the conqueror, but 
in the ease of Fabrigas ce. Mostyn, 20 State Trials, p. 181, 
Chief Justice de Grey expressly said, as to torture being 
allowed, that ‘ the constitution of the country put an end to 

‘thatidea.’ It is a punishment utterly abhorrent to the law of 
England; and whatever the Spanish law may have been, it 
could form no part of a sentence which a British governor was 
justified in passing. Supposing that it had been in accord- 
ance with the law of Spain, that an accused person might in 
certain cases be tried and condemned without any opportunity 
of his being heard in his defence, such a law would never have 
been allowed to be administered under British rule, as being 
opposed to the first principles of justice, and the use of torture 
would come under the same prohibition 2s barbarous and un- 
worthy of the jurisprudence of a Christian nation. True it 
is that torture has in dark times, on rare occasions, disgraced 
the English law, and in the case of Peacham, in the reign of 
James I., the prisoner was put to the rack, and, to the everlast- 
ing shame of Bacon, who was then Attorney-General, the poor 
old man was examined by him while undergoing the torture. 
With reference to this, Lord Macaulay says, ‘ The fact is, 
* that the practice of torture was then generally acknowledged 
* by lawyers to be illegal, and was execrated by the public as 
‘barbarous.’ Coke himself had set the example by examining 
prisoners under the rack when he was the law officer of the 
Crown, although in his ‘ Third Institute’ he has laid it down 
in the most authoritative manner, that torture is contrary to 
the law of England. His view, however, was that the Crown 
was not bound by this exposition of the law, and when a warrant 
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for administering torture was granted by the Council, he had 
no scruple in seeing it enforced. When Felton was brought 
before the Privy Council for the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1628, and threatened with the rack, all the 
judges at Serjeants’ Inn were consulted, and their unanimous 
opinion was that ‘the prisoner ought not to be tortured by 
‘ the rack, for no rack punishment is known or allowed by our 
‘law.’ The result was that Felton escaped the cruelty, and, 
as Lord Campbell says in his ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices, 
vol. i. p. 392,‘ torture has never since been inflicted in England.’ 

Picton left the island of Trinidad in 1802, and was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Fullarton as Governor. He accused 
Picton of many illegal and arbitrary acts, and these became 
the subject of inquiry before a Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, which lasted until 1807. Picton was arrested in 1803, 
but was released on bail. The Committee finally reported to 
the King in Council, that it was not advisable that proceedings 
should be taken against him, but in the meantime Fullarton 
came to England and caused an indictment to be preferred 
against him for misdemeanour in torturing Louisa Calderon ; 
and the Grand Jury of Middlesex found a true bill. We 
should mention that Picton was gazetted in 1801 as Civil 
Governor of Trinidad, and by the commission issued by the 
King in Council he was to administer the government accord- 
ing to the terms of the capitulation as nearly as circumstances 
would admit in conformity to the ancient laws and institutions 
that subsisted within the same previous to the surrender, 
subject to such directions as he might hereafter receive from 
the Privy Council, or to such sudden and unforeseen emer- 
gencies as might render a departure from them necessary or un- 
avoidable ; and all * judicial powers exercised by the Spanish 
* governors’ were ‘ to be exercised by him as the same were ex- 
* ercised by Spanish governors previous to the surrender.’ Of 
course if torture was legal by the Spanish law and did not be- 
come illegal on the principle laid down by Chief Justice de 
Grey, when Trinidad came into our possession, this ‘commis- 
‘sion’ would have afforded a valid and satisfactory defence 
so far as the fact of ‘ torturing’ was the offence charged against 
Picton. 

Commissioners were sent to Trinidad to examine witnesses 
both as to the facts of the case and the laws and usages of the 
island at the time of its surrender. The trial lasted for two 
years—that is, the whole of this period elapsed from the date of 
its commencement until the verdict of the jury was given—for 
during the labours of the Trinidad Commission proceedings in 
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this country were suspended. It came on eventually before 
Lord Ellenborough, C.J., and Garrow led for the prosecution. 
The evidence taken under the Commission was put in, and 
Louisa Calderon and two other witnesses were examined in 
court. She had been accused of being an accomplice with a 
man named Gonzales in a robbery of 2,000 dollars in the 
house of one Pedro, whose mistress she was ; and when on her 
trial before the Alcade she was examined as a witness, which 
seems to have been in accordance with the Spanish law of 
criminal procedure. She denied all knowledge of the robbery, 
and the Alcade applied to Picton as the governor, in con- 
formity, as was alleged, with that law, to authorise the infliction 
of torture. Picton gave the order, ‘Inflict the torture on 
* Louisa Calderon.’ This was carried out by the Alcade, and 
she was placed on a piquet, a round-headed piece of wood 
fixed in the floor, above which the victim was suspended by 
one of her wrists from the beam, her other arm being tied to 
her side, and the great toe of the opposite foot resting on the 
head of the piguet. In this position she was kept for nearly 
an hour, when she made a confession which was thought un- 
satisfactory, and she was again put to the same torture for 
about twenty minutes. She was afterwards sent back to 
prison, and confined there for several months, when she was 
released, apparently without having been either acquitted or 
convicted on the charge of robbery. Dallas, who was Picton’s 
counsel, took three grounds of defence: (1) that under the 
Spanish law Picton, as governor, was bound to sanction the use 
of torture on the request of the Alcade, who was trying the 
case; (2) that, even if unlawful, the act was not malicious ; 
and (3) that the act was a mere error of judgment, and not 
criminal, even if unlawful. The second and third points were 
reserved for the consideration of the court above, and the only 
question left to the jury was the fact whether torture was 
legal by the laws of Spain applicable to her West Indian 
possessions. Books of Spanish law had been quoted in sup- 
port of the affirmative, and on the other side witnesses were 
examined, one of whom, a South American advocate, denied 
the authority of those books, and others who had filled magis- 
terial offices in Trinidad swore that they had never heard of 
torture being inflicted there. The jury found that no law 
existed at the time of the capture of Trinidad authorising the 
infliction of torture, and returned a verdict of Guilty, subject 
to the opinion of the court in the two points reserved. 

After the verdict another commission was sent to ‘Trinidad, 
to take evidence on the question of the legality of torture 
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under the law of Spain at the time of the conquest of the 
island; and when the evidence taken under it was returned, it 
showed in effect that the Spanish laws in force at that time 
did authorise the use of torture in cases of robbery, and other 
heinous crimes, ‘on the principal, the accomplices and wit- 
* nesses, to come at the truth.’ On this evidence a new trial 
was granted, and the case came on in June 1808, when 
Garrow, the counsel for the prosecution, contended that 
Louisa Calderon was under the age at which torture could be 
legally inflicted; that a ‘defensor’ ought to have been ap- 
pointed for her when she was tried; and that even if the right 
to use torture existed at the time of the capture of Trinidad it 
ceased when the island came under British rule. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who presided at the second trial, left two points to 
the jury—(1 ) whether the law authorising torture existed at 
the time of the conquest; and (2) whether there was malice 
in inflicting it. He reserved for the court above the question 
whether a British governor could legally inflict torture, and 
whether, supposing he could not, he was protected if his judg- 
ment was only erroneous and there was no malice. On both the 
points left to the jury they found in Picton’s farene, and their 
verdict was made special, that the court might determine the 
points reserved, The case dragged its slow length alony until 
the early part of 1812, w hen Picton’s recognisances wer 
respited until further order, and the prosecution of the cast 
then virtually ceased. No ey ay was ever pronounced. 
In the meantime Picton fought in the Peninsula under Wel- 
lington, and on his return to England was elected Member for 
Pembrokeshire, created a K.C.B., and received the thanks of 
the House of Commons tor his conduct at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajos, and Vittoria. He then went again to Spain, took 
part in the battles of the Pyrenees, and fell gloriously at 
Waterloo in 1815. .A monument was erected to his memory 
at St. Paul’s by a vote of the House of Commons. 

We have already sufficiently indicated our opinion as to what 
the judgment of the court, if it had been delivered, with respect 
to the use of torture must have been, and our only wonder 


ler is 


that Lord Ellenborough did not pronounce an authoritative 
dictum on this question when charging the jury, for by reserv- 
ing the point he seemed to indicate that there was some doubt 
upon a matter which we should have thought was too clear 
for argument in the present century. 

The next case we shall take is that of the trial of Lord 


Cochrane and others, in 1814, tor a conspiracy to raise the —_ 
of the funds by spreading a false report that Napoleon Buona- 
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parte had been defeated and killed. The character of Lord 
Cochrane—his Bayard-like gallantry and his dashing exploits 
—have invested him with something like the halo of a hero of 
romance, and his reinstatement in his honours after receiving 
the royal pardon was hailed by the public with joy, as the least 
compensation that could be made for what was believed to be 
an unjust conviction. And yet the circumstances were, to 
say the least, very suspicious, and we have no right to be sur- 
prised that, considering the unfavourable view taken by Lord 
Ellenborough at the trial, the jury pronounced a verdict of 
Guilty. We will give a rapid summary of the case. 

On the morning of Monday, February 21, 1814, a person 
dressed in a scarlet uniform and grey military cloak knocked 
at the door of the Ship Hotel at Dover and asked for a horse 
express to send a letter to the Admiral at Deal. This was 
De Berenger, who assumed the name of Du Bourg. The 
letter was sent, and it purported to be written by R. Du Bourg, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and aide-de-camp to Lord Cathcart, stat- 
ing that Buonaparte had been overtaken by a party of Cossacks 
and slain, and that Paris was in the occupation of the Allies. 
De Berenger then posted rapidly to London, and when he 
reached the Marsh Gate on the Surrey side of Westminster 
Bridge, he got into a hackney-coach with a portmanteau and 
drove to the house of Lord Cochrane in Green Street. During 
the journey he spoke to different persons about the news he 
brought, and it soon spread like wildfire through the City, 
causing the funds to rise immediately. Lord Cochrane was 
not at home when De Berenger arrived, being engaged on a 
patent lamp at a shop or manufactory in Cock Lane. De 
Berenger then wrote a note and sent it to Lord Cochrane, 
who, in an affidavit he made, declared that he could not read 
the signature, as it was written close to the bottom; and as it 
expressed a wish to see him immediately, and he thought it 
was from some officer who brought news of his brother, then 
ill in Spain, he left at once 4o see him. What passed at the 
interview must depend upon the credit given to Lord Coch- 
rane’s statement, for there were no witnesses present. He had 
previously met De Berenger at dinner, and had been asked by 
him to get him taken in some capacity on board a frigate called 
the * Tonant,’ which was being fitted out as the flag-ship of 
Lord Cochrane’s uncle, Sir Alexander Cochrane, then com- 
manding on the North American station. In his affidavit he 
swore that De Berenger said that he was in great difficulties, 
and entreated to be allowed to go on board the ‘ Tonant’ to 
exercise the sharpshooters there. He mentioned that he had 
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certificates from persons in authority, and, amongst others, from 
Lord Yarmouth, who commanded a corps of sharpshooters. 
Lord Cochrane advised him to try and get their influence with 
the Admiralty, and especially the influence of Lord Yarmouth. 
But De Berenger said he could not go to him or other friends 
in his present dress, or return in that dress to his lodgings, 
‘where it would excite suspicion, as he was then within the 
‘ rules of the King’s Bench prison as a debtor.’ He, therefore, 
begged Lord Cochrane to lend him a hat and coat, which were 
given him, and he took off his uniform. According to Lord 
Cochrane’s statement, this was green, covered by a grey coat 
or cloak. Hethen put his uniform in a towel, and immediately 
left in the hackney-coach which had brought Lord Cochrane 
from Cock Lane, and which he had forgotten to discharge. 
Three servants in the house subsequently made aftidavits that 
the stranger who called wore a grey great coat, and, so far as 
they could see, an under coat of green. We should mention that 
the uniform of Lord Yarmouth’s corps was green. Only one of 
these servants was called as a witness at the trial, as we shall 
hereafter notice. In his affidavit Lord Cochrane made no 
mention of a portmanteau, which De Berenger certainly had 
with him. On March 24 there was found in the Thames a 
bundle containing pieces of a scarlet military uniform with a 
broken star and a silver coat-of-arms, but these could not be 
identified as having belonged to De Berenger. 

Within an hour after De Berenger had reached the Marsh 
Gate, another post-chaise, coming from Northfleet, in which 
were two persons dressed as French officers, drove through 
the City and spread the same news as he had brought. When 
they reached the Marsh Gate they got out and disappeared. 
The effect on the Stock Exchange was immediate. The funds 
rose, and sales were effected for Lord Cochrane, his uncle Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone, a Mr. Butt, and a Mr. Holloway, who 
were afterwards charged with being implicated in the con- 
spiracy. The Committee of the Stock Exchange, as soon as 
the fraud was discovered, appointed a sub-committee to inves- 
tigate the case, and were able to trace the soi-disant Du Bourg 
to Lord Cochrane’s house in Green Street, but could not 
identify him or discover what became of him. They issued 
placards offering a reward, when Lord Cochrane, who had gone 
to Chatham and was engaged in fitting out the * Tonant, 
returned to London, and published the affidavit to which we 
have before alluded. At that time it was not known that the 
false Du Bourg was De Berenger, and Lord Cochrane said to 
his publisher, * If De Berenger is Du Bourg, I have given 
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‘them the clue.” The sub-committee, having this information, 
obtained a warrant against De Berenger, and he was at last 
arrested at Leith in April, and soon afterwards Hollow: ay, who, 
with Lyte, had driven to the Marsh Gate in the second post- 
chaise, confessed his guilt to the ecmmittee. 

With respect to dealing in the funds on February 21—a 
very important point to show participation in the conspiracy— 
it was afterwards shown that Lord Cochrane began to buy 
omnium stock on February 4, and made various purchases and 
sales up to the morning of that day, when he was the holder 
of 139,0002. of that stock, and his brokers had previous orders 
to sell whenever a premium of one per cent. could be realised. 
His brokers began to sell as soon as the market opened on the 
21st, and continued to do so up to an hour before the false 
news arrived, as the funds had already risen to a small advance. 
It may be fairly argued that if Lord Cochrane had been aware 
of what was about to happen, he would have waited until they 
had risen much higher on the receipt of the intelligence. And 
it was proved beyond all doubt that he did not go near the 
Stock Exchange himself on the day in question, but left the 
sules entirely to his brokers acting on the previous order. 
We need not concern ourselves with the speculations of the 
other persons subsequently charged with the conspiracy, ex- 
cept those of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. His dealings in the 
funds were very large. On February 19 he held 420,000/. of 
omnium and 100,000/. of consols, and when the stocks rose as 
the news spread he was in constant communication with his 
brokers, who sold the whole of his stocks except 10,0002. of 
omnium, and realised for him a corresponding profit. 

After De Berenger left Green Street, he went to his lodg- 
ings, and nothing is known of his movements until the Satur- 
day following, when it was proved that Cochrane Johnstone 
called upon him with a letter, and some bank notes which had 
passed through the hands of the former were traced to him. 
It is right, however, to mention that on February 19 a cheque 
for 450/. was drawn in favour of Lord Cochrane by a person 
named Smallbone, and this cheque was changed into a 200/. 
note, two notes of 100/. each and one note of 501. The two 
1002. notes were given to Butt and changed for him into notes 
of 1/. each by Johnstone's brokers. Butt gave these notes to 

Johnstone, and sixty-seven of them were afterwards traced 
into De Berenger’s possession. Lord Cochrane’s explanation 
was that he owed the money to Butt, and gave him the notes 
to discharge the debt. No evidence was adduced to show that 
he had anything to do with the changing of the notes. 
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In April 1814, a true bill was found against Lord Cochrane, 
Cochrane Johnstone, De Berenger, and five others, for a con- 
spiracy to make and propagate a false report that the French 
had been defeated, that Buonaparte was killed, and the Allies 
were in possession of Paris. The trial came on before Lord 
Ellenborough, C.J., in June. The leading counsel for the 
prosecution was Mr., afterwards Baron, Gurney, who, strange 
to say, had actually settled for Lord Cochrane the affidavit he 
had previously made. For Lord Cochrane Mr. Best, after- 
wards Lord Wynford, appeared, and he unfortunately also 
defended Cochrane Johnstone, who had fled from England 
and did not surrender to take his trial. His guilt was too 
clear for any chance of an acquittal, and he was ‘convict by 
‘ flight.’ But the hopeless attempt to defend the uncle, and 
its manifest failure, recoiled with fatal effect on the nephew, 
both being charged with the same offence, and both being 
represented by the same counsel, whose argument for the 
latter had naturally much less weight with the jury when they 
found him labouring to establish the innocence of the former. 

There was no difficulty in establishing the identification of 
De Berenger with Du Bourg, and his visit to Lord Cochrane’s 
house. The dealings in the funds were proved as we have 
stated them, but we ought to add that Cochrane Johnstone’s 
brokers swore they had orders from him to sell out at one per 
cent. profit, although, in fact, the sales for him were only 
effected after the false news had reached the Stock Exchange. 
It was proved that Cochrane Johnstone was very intimate with 
De Berenger, and visited him in the King’s Bench Prison 
almost every day; also that he had called upon him on the 
Saturday following February 21, as we have already men- 
tioned, and that De Berenger had been in possession of the 
bank notes given by Butt to Johnstone. To prove the colour 
of the dress worn by De Berenger, the only witness called was 
the hackney-coachman, Crane, who swore that he saw it when 
he got into his coach at the Marsh Gate, and that it was red. 
But we must remember that De Berenger had with him a 
portmanteau, and that it was quite possible for him to change 
his dress on the way to Green Street. Crane, however, added 
that he saw it also when De Berenger got out of the coach, and 
swore that he had then ‘a red coat underneath his great coat.’ 
The green uniform of Lord Yarmouth’s corps had a red collar, 
and Crane may have seen this and thought that the whole under- 
uniform was red. But we shall have something to say of this 
witness further on. We need not go into the evidence affect- 
ing Holloway and Lyte, for their guilt was clear, and Hollo- 
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way had already confessed his to the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. But he denied that he had any connexion with 
Lord Cochrane, Johnstone, or Butt, or had anything to do with 
the fraud of De Berenger. The latter statement it is of course 
impossible to believe, unless we are to suppose that two per- 
fectly independent acts of personation, and two frauds of ex- 
actly the same kind, as regards the false news, were perpetrated 
at almost the same moment. In defence of Lord Cochrane, 
his affidavit was put in, although we do not see on what principle 
it was admitted as evidence for him. Only one of his servants 
was examined, although there were two others who were ready 
to swear to the colour of the uniform which De Berenger wore. 
We cannot understand why his counsel did not call them, and 
Lord Cochrane afterwards bitterly complained of the omission. 
The servant who did give evidence swore that such part of the 
under-coat as he could see was of a green colour. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s summing up was very unfavourable to Lord Coch- 
rane and the rest of the defendants. He had refused to adjourn 
the trial when Lord Cochrane’s counsel applied to him, although 
it had then lasted for twelve hours, and the defence was de- 
livered under the exhaustion and fatigue of such a protracted 
period of attention. We need not say how unfair this was in 
a case which required a minute and careful handling of evidence 
by the advocate, and when the jury were wearied by their long 
sitting in the box. Lord Campbell says, in his ‘ Lives of the 
‘ Chief Justices,’ that ‘in summing up, prompted no doubt by 
the conclusions in his own mind, he (Lord Ellenborough) 
laid special emphasis on every circumstance which might raise 
‘a suspicion in his own mind, and elaborately explained away 
whatever at first sight appeared favourable to the gallant 
officer (lord Cochrane ).’ 

Next term Lord Cochrane appeared in court to move for a 
new trial, provided with numerous affidavits. But the other 
defendants did not attend, and on that ground Lord Ellen- 
borough refused to hear him. Lord Campbell says that such 
a rule had before been laid down, but it was palpably contrary 
to the first principles of justice, and it ought to have been im- 
mediately reversed. All the defendants were sentenced to be 
imprisoned for a twelvemonth. Lord Cochrane and Butt 
were fined each 1,000/.,and Holloway half that amount. But 
the two former were, in addition, sentenced to exposure in the 
pillory for two hours in front of the Royal Exchange. ‘The 
public feeling, however, was so strong against this degrading 
punishment, that it was remitted by royal warrant. On 
July 5 Lord Cochrane was expelled from the House of Com- 
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mons, and a new writ was ordered for Westminster. He was 
immediately re-elected, Sheridan, his former antagonist. refus- 
ing to stand against him. His name was struck out of the 
Navy List, and the Order of the Bath and his armorial bear- 
ings were taken down from the Chapel of Henry VII. He 
effected his escape from prison on March 6, and was bold 
enough to appear in the House of Commons, but was forcibly 
removed back to custody. On payment of the fine he was 
released from prison, but was again prosecuted for his escape 
and fined 100/. We need not dwell on his subsequent gallant 
career under the Government of Brazil and in the cause of 
Greek independence. In 1831 he became Earl of Dundonald 
on his father’s death, and in 1832 he received a free pardon. 
In 1844 he was made a Grand Cross of the Bath, and died in 
1860, when he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

We will not comment further on this trial, as to which we 
have, we think, sufficiently indicated our opinion that Lord 
Cochrane was hardly dealt with: but with respect to Crane, 
the hackney-coachman on whose evidence rested the all- 
important fact of the colour of the uniform in which De 
Berenger appeared in the house in Green Street, we may add 
that he bore a very bad character, and was afterwards con- 
victed of larceny and sentenced to transportation for seven 
years; and affidavits were procured by Lord Cochrane from 
several respectable persons, who swore that he had been heard 
to say that he did not see De Berenger’s under-dress, as his 
coat was closely buttoned up, and had declared when charged 
with having gone too far in his evidence, that * he would swear 
‘black was white, or anything else, if he was paid for it. 
There is no doubt that he received a handsome reward from 
the Stock Exchange Committee, and was able to purchase with 
it a new hackney-coach and pair of horses. Upon the whole 
we think that he was a most unsate witness to rely upon, and 
if his character had been exposed on the trial the jury would 
have hesitated long before they believed his evidence. 

The trial of Peltier in 1803, for a libel on Napoleon Buona- 
parte, is chiefly known by the splendid oratorical effort of 
Mackintosh, who defended him. It was the only great speech 
in a court of justice of that distinguished man, and displayed a 
mass of learning and knowledge of constitutional history which 
few possessed in an equal degree with himself. Peltier, a 
journalist by profession, was a French retugee, and published 
a paper in England, in which, during the revolutionary war, 


he unsparingly attacked the French Government. — Atter 
the Peace of Amiens had been signed he started a journal 
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ealled * L’Ambigu’ in London, and attacked the First Consul 
in various articles with great asperity. Buonaparte directed 
his ambassador to require that Peltier and other persons who 
were named should be sent out of the country. The reply 
was, that as long as the French emigrants conducted them- 
selves peaceably they could not be removed. The First 
Consul then charged Peltier specifically with attacking him 
and his Government in ‘ L’Ambigu.’ Lord Hawkesbury, 
Secretary of State, referred the complaint to the law officers 
of the Crown, and the result was Peltier and M. de Boffe, his 
publisher, were indicted for libels on the First Consul and his 
Government. M. de Bofte allowed judgment to go by default. 
Peltier was defended by Mackintosh; the Attorney-General, 
Sir Spencer Perceval, leading for the Crown. The alleged 
libels were three innumber: 1. An ode, ascribed to Chemier 
as the author; 2. ‘ The Wish of a Good Patriot ;’ and 3. * An 
* Address to the French Nation,’ being a parody of the attack 
of Lepidus on Sylla in the Roman Senate. We need not go 
into the details of these libels ; it will be enough to say that in 
one of them, the ode, appeared the lines— 
‘Pour te venger au moins il reste 
Un poignard aux derniers Romains ; ’ 


and in the * Wish of a Good Patriot, which was also in verse, 
amidst much abuse of Buonaparte, were the lines— 

‘Enfin, et Romulus nous rappelle la chose, 

Je fais veu .. . dés demain qu'il ait l’apothéose.’ 


In the parody of the speech of Lepidus the First Consul 
was indicated as a ‘tiger,’ Mamelukes were described as 
a ‘foreign banditti, his mutes, his cut-throats, and his hang- 
‘men.’ The French judges were declared to have sentences 
extorted from them by threats, and there was the following 
passage: ‘ Romans! remains there for men who would deserve 
‘the name anything else but to avenge their wrongs or to 
* perish with glory 7’ 

Perceval, in his speech, insisted that the object of these 
attacks was to incite the French to rebellion against the First 
Consul and to procure his assassination. And he cited the 
case of Lord George Gordon, who had been prosecuted and 
punished in 1787 for alibel on Marie Antoinette. Mackintosh 
made a most eloquent defence, sketching, in a rapid and masterly 
manner, the history of the rise and progress of the freedom of 
the press in England and of the law of libel. He insisted that 
the distinction between what would be considered libellous and 
historical discussions had never been laid down by any precise 
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rule, and that it was our true policy to consider with great in- 
dulgence the boldest strictures on the ambitious projects of 
foreign rulers. He contended that Peltier had only published 
historically the articles which he assumed were written, not by 
him, but by others in France; that his object was merely to 
gratify curiosity; and that the ode was in reality a satire 
on Chemier and the Jacobins of France. He denied that 
the wish for Buonaparte’s apotheosis pointed at his assassi- 
nation; and as to the ‘ Address to the French Nation,’ he 
adopted the explanation of it given in ‘ L’Ambigu,’ that it 
had been written and placed clandestinely amongst the papers 
of Camille Jourdan by Fouché, to involve him in a charge of 
conspiracy, contending that it was a satire on Fouché’s mode 
of manufacturing plots for political purposes, and a parody 
upon him, but not the libel of a Royalist on Buonaparte. All 
this, however, was too forced and unreal for any jury to believe, 
and was too weak a ground to rely upon for an acquittal, as 
Mackintosh of course well knew. What he did rely upon was 
his impassioned appeal to their patriotic feelings, calling upon 
them, ‘ as the trustees of the only remains of free discussion in 
‘ Europe,’ to seek for examples they ought to follow in the 
annals of their forefathers. He dwelt in fervid tones on the 
manner in which Elizabeth had spoken of her Spanish foes 
at the time of the Armada, when by some prophetic instinct 
she had foreshadowed the power of the press for guiding the 
minds of men, and said, referring to the reception of refugees 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, that ‘though a 
‘ Jeffries disgraced the bench, no refugee was deterred by pro- 
* secution for libel from giving vent to his feelings and arraign- 
‘ ing the oppressors in the face of Europe.’ He insisted that 
at no period was the Government of Louis XLV. attacked in 
England with more freedom and boldness than in the interval 
between the Peace of Ryswick and the War of the Succession, 
meaning it, of course, to be inferred that this period was really 
only a truce, and such was the true character of the Peace of 
Amiens. He described the indignant language held in Eng- 
land on the subject of the partition of Poland, but no prosecu- 
tion then took place, nor were any violent menaces addressed 
from abroad against the English press: ‘the people of Eng- 
‘land were too well known for the proudest potentate to ex- 
‘pect to silence our press by such means.” He put the 
imaginary case that we had been at peace with France when 
Robespierre was at the head of the Government, and asked if 
it would have been endured that the English Ministry should 
have asked for a verdict against writers accused of libelling 
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such men as Barrére, Collot d’Herbois, and Robespierre. 
* What would have rescued us from this last disgrace? The 
‘ honesty and courage of a jury.’ We have given only the 
faintest and most meagre outline of this remarkable display of 
learning and oratory. In order to appreciate its force and 
eloquence it must be read throughout, for no mere analysis of 
the topics can do justice to its wealth of language and power 
of illustration. 

Lord Ellenborough, who tried the case, summed up very 
briefly, explaining the law to the jury, and asking them 
whether the passages relied upon by the prosecution did not 
directly invite to assassination. He said that if they were so 
interpreted they tended to interrupt and destroy the peace then 
existing between England and France, and were libellous. 
The jury, without retiring from the box, gave a verdict of 
Guilty ; but in the face of the increasing chances of a rupture 
between the two countries, owing to differences as to the fulfil- 
ment of the terms of the treaty, Peltier was not called up for 
judgment, and when war actually broke out all further pro- 
ceedings were abandoned. But although he himself escaped, 
the vengeance of Buonaparte fell on his aged father and sister, 
whose property was confiscated. No one can doubt that 
Peltier was properly convicted, and that his offence was similar 
in kind to that of Most, who in 1881 was tried and found 
guilty on the charge of inciting to murder the reigning sove- 
reign of Russia, ‘and inciting persons here and abroad to 
assassinate their rulers. 

An interesting case, given in Mr. Browne’s narratives, is 
that of the Berkeley peerage, which cannot be called a trial, 
as it came before a Committee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords to determine the right to the earldom. It was a long 
and complicated inquiry, with much conflicting evidence, and 
we can only find space for a very brief summary. The ques- 
tion simply was whether the Earl of Berkeley had been 
married in 1785 to a person named Mary Cole. His public 
marriage with her took place in 1796, but at that time he had 
five sons and one daughter, the children of Mary Cole, and if 
there was a previous marriage the eldest of these sons was the 
heir to the earldom. He had led a very dissipated life when, 
in 1784, he took as his mistress a young woman, Mary Cole, 
the daughter of a tradesman at Gloucester. She assumed the 
name of Tudor, and lived with the Earl at Berkeley Castle 
and other residences. Each of his children by her was baptised 
as the child of the Earl of Berkeley and Mary Cole ; and when 
he obtained a licence for a marriage with her, in 1796, he 
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described himself as a bachelor and Mary Cole as a spinster. 
The next son born after this marriage was described in the 
baptismal register as Lord Dursley, the son of the Earl and 
Countess of Berkeley. A Committee of Privileges in the 
House of Lords sat to inquire into the case. 

The Committee of Privileges went fully into the evidence 
at eight sittings, but came to no conclusion, adjourning the 
further consideration of the case sine die. To prove the first 
marriage, certificates of its registry and evidence of the 
publication of banns were produced. According to these, the 
banns had been published in Berkeley Church in November 
and December 1785, by the then rector, Mr. Hupsman, and 
the marriage ceremony was performed by him, in the presence 
of William Tudor and Richard Barns, the latter of whom made 
his mark, but no proof was given of his existence. Earl 
Berkeley had, previously to 1796, declared that the register of 
the marriage had been destroyed five years before, and the 
history of its alleged discovery was this. In 1799 Mr. 
Scriven, a conveyancer, was sent by the earl’s solicitor to 
search for it, notwithstanding the previous declaration of its 
destruction. He met at Berkeley the then rector, Mr. 
Carrington, and the register books were examined by them 
at the Castle. According to their statement the missing 
document was found between the leaves of one of the books, 
pasted together at the end. Mr. Carrington and a woman 
named Mary Routh identified the signature of Mr. Hupsman, 
and she declared that she had, in 1786, heard Earl Berkeley 
say often that after his death ‘she (Miss Tudor) would be 
‘Countess Berkeley.’ The curate stated that the earl had 
told him that the register of the marriage had been concealed 
with his consent. William Tudor, one of the attesting wit- 
nesses, was the brother of Mary Cole, and like her he had 
assumed the name of Tudor. He gave evidence that he was 
present at the publication of the banns and the marriage. He 
was one of those who signed the register on the occasion of the 
marriage in 1796, when his sister was described as a spinster. 
He could not say that he had ever addressed her as Lady 
Berkeley, and declared that he had urged the second marriage 
believing that the first could not be proved owing to the 
destruction of the register. He further said that the earl and 
his sister had told him that the registry of the first marriage 
had been destroyed. He gave very unsatisfactory evidence 
as to the reason why he assumed the name of Tudor, his real 
name being Cole. 

The Committee of Privileges, as we have said, came to no 
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conclusion, and in 1801 Earl Berkeley filed a Bill to per- 
petuate testimony in order that evidence of the legitimacy of 
his children by the first alleged marriage might be forthcoming 
after his death. Lord Eldon, before whom the case came, 
remarked strongly on the inconsistency of a publication of 
banns and a marriage in the parish church of Berkeley, and the 
allegation that it was intended to be kept secret. And with 
reference to the second marriage, he sarcastically observed 
that ‘ however prudent it might be as to future issue, it was 
‘not marked with singular prudence to marry again under the 
‘maiden name of the lady to prove the legitimacy of four 
‘ children [two having in the meantime died] born antecedent 
‘to it.” The Bill was allowed, and the testimony perpetuated, 
but it was not subsequently made use of, and it remains sealed 
up in the Record Office. 

The earl died in 1810, and the eldest son of the marriage 
in 1796, who bore the title of Lord Dursley, petitioned the 
Crown for a writ of summons to the House of Lords. The 
eldest son of the alleged marriage in 1785 opposed this as 
claimant of the peerage; and the case was referred to a 
Committee of Privileges, which sat from March until June, 
and examined seventy-six witnesses. To disprove the former 
evidence as to finding the missing register, a solicitor named 
Pitt stated that he had carefully examined the register on 
March 15, 1799, that is more than a month after the alleged 
discovery of the registry of the marriage by Scriven and 
Carrington, and could find no entry of it, although there were 
appearances in the last leaf which made him suspect that some 
trick had been played, ‘as the upper part of the leaf remained, 
‘although the lower was not visible—but he found no pucker 
‘whatever which he was convinced would have led him to 
‘make a further search as to the cause of it.’ It will be 
remembered that Scriven and Cartwright declared that the 
registry was found under the last leaf which had been pasted 
down on the cover, But when Pitt examined the book a 
month afterwards the registry was there in full view. And a 
paper-maker proved that the cut leaf on which the registry 
was written and the cut leaf at the end of the book had formed 
one sheet, as was shown by the watermark which was visible 
in both portions. This showed that the last leaf had been cut, 
the lower half on which the registry was written torn off, and 
then placed in the book. There was very contradictory 
evidence as to the handwriting of Mr. Hupsman. The 
Marquis of Buckingham, who was a friend and connexion of 
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the late earl, swore to his belief that the signature and the 
‘mark’ of Richard Barns were in the earl’s handwriting. The 
widow and daughter of Hupsman declared that they had never 
heard of the publication of banns, although they were constant 
attendants atthe church. In fact, no one but William Tudor 
gave evidence as to the fact, and he said that there was a con- 
gregation at the time. But a witness, Mrs. Price, swore that 
she was with him in the church in 1797, and happening to ask 
him whether he had ever been there before, he answered, ‘ No.’ 
Evidence was adduced to show that Mary Tudor or Cole was 
never known as Lady Berkeley; that the earl had said, ‘I 
‘have no Lady Berkeley belonging to me but my mother: ’ 
that speaking of his children, he had said, ‘ Would to God 
‘they were legitimate!’ and that Mary Tudor, when punish- 
ing one of her children for disobedience, had been heard to 
exclaim, ‘ Though I am not your father’s wife, I will make you 
‘know that Iam your mother.’ Other expressions by her to 
the same effect were also deposed to. The Marquis of 
Buckingham proved that he had been frequently asked by the 
earl to be guardian to his children, and gave as a reason for 
refusing that they were illegitimate. The truth of this was 
never contradicted by the earl in their conversations on the 
subject. After the marriage in 1796, however, he declared 
that his eldest son was legitimate, and we have seen what steps 
he took to procure evidence of the marriage certificate. The 
mother of Mary Tudor also swore that her daughter had. 
in 1785, at Berkeley Castle, asked her to be present at her 
approaching confinement, and declared that she was married, 
begging her to take the Sacrament with her, which the mother 
did, when Mary afterwards said, ‘ Mother, do you think I 
‘could have done this if I had not been an honest woman?’ 
The earl left by his will Berkeley Castle and his other landed 
estates to the eldest son, born in 1785, so that Lord Dursley, 
the petitioner before the House of Lords, even if he succeeded 
in establishing his title to the earldom, was, as regards the 
property, disinherited. The decision of the Committee of the 
House of Lords was that the claimant had not made good his 
title to the honours and dignities of Earl of Berkeley. But the 
petitioner, Moreton, Lord Dursley, the eldest son by the 
second marriage, refused to assume the title, which would have 
been at the expense of his mother’s honour. He contented 
himself with living as a country gentleman, and never called 
himself Earl of Berkeley. The claimant was, in 1831, created 
Baron Seagrave, and in 1841 Earl Fitzhardinge. He died a 
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bachelor, and his next brother was created Baron Fitzhardinge. 
He died in 1861, and was succeeded by his son. 

In July 1803, a State trial took place, arising out of what 
was known as Emmet’s rebellion in Dublin. Robert Emmet 
was the son of a well-known physician there, and early 
embraced republican principles, acting as secretary to the 
secret committees of United Irishmen. He went to France 
on a mission from that body, and on his return engaged in a 
conspiracy to assist, by armed force, an invasion of Ireland by 
French troops. In March 1803, he took a house in Dublin, 
where he established a manufactory of explosive materials, and 
he superintended the making of pikes and other ums else- 
where. An accidental explosion of gunpowder in the factory 
precipitated Emmet’s action. He composed a proclamation to 
the Irish people, calling upon them to rise and make war 
against English dominion. To this were attached decrees of 
‘the Provincial Government’ of the most inflammatory kind, 
declaring that as soon as each county was taken possession of 
by the rebel generals, representatives were to be sent up to a 
National Convention in Dublin. Another proclamation was 
addressed to the citizens of Dublin, calling upon them to 
‘charge with the arms of the brave—the pike. He fixed 
July 31, which was a market day, for the outbreak, and on 
that day he appeared in the streets of Dublin in full uniform, 
at the head of about eighty men, and marched in the direction 
of the suburbs. But disorganisation soon spread in the ranks, 
and, with ten followers, he separated himself from his band, 
and took refuge in the mountains of Wicklow. The remainder 
proceeded, attacking people as they went on, and meeting with 
no resistance. Colonel Browne, who was on his way to join 
his regiment, was met and murdered, as were also two 
unarmed soldiers. Another victim was Chief Justice Kilwar- 
den, who, with his nephew and daughter, was driving to the 
Castle. He was dragged out of the carriage, stabbed with 
pikes, and left for dead. His nephew was also murdered, but 
his daughter was allowed to escape, and she fled to the Castle, 
where she gave the first news of the insurrection to the 
authorities. The mob were in complete possession of the 
streets for more than an hour, when they were met by a party 
of soldiers, who opened fire and dispersed the rebels in all 
directions. Subsequent conflicts took place, in which twenty- 
nine rebels were killed, and many prisoners were captured. 
A depot of arms was seized, in which was found Emmet’s desk, 
with copies of his proclamations and other seditious documents. 
When the news reached London, a royal message was sent to 
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Parliament, and Lord Hawkesbury, Secretary of State, said 
that ‘a rebellion had broken out in Ireland more serious than 
‘had ever occurred before.’ Lord Castlereagh and others 
made light of the intelligence, and endeavoured to minimise 
the character of the outbreak as much as possible. 

Within a month after these events a special commission was 
issued to try in Dublin, Emmet, Kearney, Kirwan, and others, 
his associates, on the charge of rebellion. Lord Norbury 
presided, assisted by other judges. Kearney was first tried. 
It was proved that he had led a party in the streets armed 
with pikes, and he was found guilty. Kirwan was defended 
by Curran. It was sworn that he was at the head of a body 
of rebels armed with a pike, and the only real defence was an 
attempt to prove an alibi. Curran, however, made a splendid 
rhetorical speech, ridiculing as exaggerated the nature of the 
outbreak, and trying to make it appear that it was a carica- 
ture to call it a rebellion, But he spoke in vain; the evidence 
was too clear. and Kirwan was convicted. Emmet was de- 
fended by Burrowes. He and Curran had been friends from 
boyhood, and when he was arrested letters from Curran’s 
family were found in his possession, in consequence ot which 
the house of the latter was searched. Emmet offered to plead 
guilty if these letters were suppressed, but this was refused. 
He would not allow any question to be put in his defence 
which might implicate others, and no witnesses were called on 
his behalf. Notwithstanding this, Plunket, who was counsel 
fer the prosecution, claimed the right of reply, and made a 
bitter attack on the prisoner. The result was inevitable, and 
the verdict was Guilty. When sentence was about to be 
passed, he spoke at some length, repudiating with indignation 
the charge of being an emissary of France, and said that he 
joined but did not create the rebellion—not for France but for 
liberty. He declared that his object was to effect a separation 
of Ireland from England, and under the same circumstances 
would again act as he had done. He was sentenced to death 
and executed, as were also Kearney, Kirwan, and others. 
Much sympathy was felt for Emmet. His youth, his abilities, 
and his chivalrous character pleaded strongly in his tavour: 
but as the leader of the insurrection, and taken red-handed as 
a rebel, it was impossible to save him from the seaffold. 

The insurrection in Dublin and subsequent trials gave rise 
to some very hostile criticisms in the press, and in Cobbett’s 
* Political Register’ appeared letters, under the signatures of 
* Hibernicus’ and * Juverna,’ reflecting strongly on the Irish 
Government. The former were not made the subject of a 
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prosecution ; but two of the latter, which appeared in October 
and December 1805, were so dealt with. In the first the 
‘Wooden Horse of Troy’ was taken as the text, and the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Hardwicke, was ridiculed as if he had 
a wooden head. Some of the passages were selected and 
charged as libellous—e.g. he was laughed at as a sheep- 
farmer, and the sending him to Ireland was compared to the 
freak of Falstaff at the battle of Shrewsbury, when the knight 
handed over his pistol to the prince, and it was said that the 
present to Ireland of Lord Hardwicke had proved what Fal- 
staff had said in a good-humoured jest to be a bloody truth. 
Now-a-days such language would be thought beneath notice ; 
but we must remember that the liberty of the press was then 
very different from what it is at present. ‘Juverna’ had, in 
the same letter, attacked Mr. Justice Osborne, insinuating 
that justice had been tampered with when he was appointed 
to hold a special commission in Antrim. The name was not 
mentioned, but he was sufficiently indicated as the Junior 
Judge. There were also sneering comments on the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Redesdale, designated as a ‘ Chancery 
‘ pleader from Lincoln’s Inn.’ He was moreover charged 
with corrupt acts, and with sapping the independence of the 
judges and ‘ garbling the bench.’ 

An information was filed against Cobbett, and the case was 
tried by Lord Ellenborough and other judges in May 1804. 
The defence was that the attacks were simply political and not 
personal, and that what was said of Lord Hardwicke was merely 
ridicule. Lord Ellenborough, in summing up, admitted the 
right of comment on members of the Government, but only 
within reasonable limits, and said that if the jury thought the 
publication was injurious to the Government, either collec- 
tively or as individual members of it, the jury ought to find 
the defendant guilty. The verdict was Guilty, but no sen- 
tence was ever passed on Cobbett. The Government believed 
that the real author of the letters signed ‘ Juverna’ was Mv. 
Justice Johnson, one of the judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Dublin, and he was arrested and tried in 
England under the powers of an Act 44 Geo. III. c. 92, ther 
lately passed, his plea to the jurisdiction being overruled. 
The question for the jury was whether the manuscript of the 
letters was in the handwriting of Mr. Justice Johnson, and 
most contradictory evidence was given on the point. The 
result was a verdict of Guilty. 

The trials at York of the Luddites in 1813, and of rioters 
in the manufacturing districts in 1817, may be fairly reckoned 
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within the category of State trials, for the offences were a 
widely extended conspiracy of workmen to destroy machinery, 
and violent outrages on person and property in carrying out 
these illegal designs. The idea that machinery for economising 
labour is injurious to workmen is one of the most plausible 
and natural to occur to uninstructed minds. At first sight it 
seems to have the effect of throwing them out of employment, 
although nothing is more certain than that in the end employment 
is increased, as the resources of capital are thereby augmented, 
and other industries spring up which more than compensate 
for the partial displacement of labour in a particular branch. 
But we need not be surprised that this, which may be called 
an elementary principle of political economy, does not easily 
find acceptance amongst those whose immediate interests 
suffer from the adoption of improved machinery. A combi- 
nation of weavers was formed in 1811 against a new kind of 
frame, and although in that year an Act was passed rendering 
such an offence capital, the destruction of stocking-frames was 
carried on to an alarming extent. The Luddites (so called 
from the name of a man named Ludd, who seems to have 
begun the mischief) bound themselves by a secret and solemn 
oath, and attacked the factories of mill-owners in the most 
audacious manner. Nor did they stop at these outrages, but 
added murder to their crimes. It was difficult to discover the 
authors, but at last approvers came forward and gave the 
information required to identify the guilty parties. A great 
many of the conspirators and the murderers of an ill-fated 
manufacturer named Horsfall were arrested and confined in 
York Castle, after which, in January 1813, a special commis- 
sion was opened at York by Mr. Baron Thompson and Mr. 
Justice Le Blanc to try the prisoners. Four of the Luddites 
were convicted of burglary at the house of a manufacturer, 
and three of them were then tried for the murder of Mr. 
Horsfall. There was nothing in the evidence to distinguish 
it from an ordinary case of murder, except the motive of the 
prisoners, which was hatred of manufacturers for allowing the 
use of machinery to supersede manual labour. ‘The verdict 
was in both cases Guilty, and the prisoners were executed. 
Other cases of riot and lawless destruction of machines were 
afterwards tried, and in all fourteen prisoners were sentenced 
to death. 

In 1817 a message from the Prince Regent, accompanied 
with papers, was sent to Parliament stating that dangerous 
meetings of disaffected persons were held in the metropolis 
and other parts of the kingdom, and he invited Parliament 
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to consider what measures were required for the preservation 
of the public peace. Some Acts were passed of a stringent 
character, and one of them provided for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. But secret societies directed against 
manufacturers continued to be held, the members of which 
called themselves Blanketeers because they carried with them 
blankets as a protection at night when a body of them went 
in a deputation to London. <A night attack on Manchester 
was planned, and the assassination of the Cabinet Ministers 
was proposed, similar to the project of the Thistlewood Con- 
spiracy a few years later. Information of these proceedings 
was furnished to the Government by a spy named Oliver. A 
rising took place in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, and a 
special commission was issued to try at York forty-nine per- 
sons who were indicted for high treason, in levying war 
against the king. Brandreth, the chief leader, was tried first, 
and defended by Mr. Cross and Mr. Denman. It was proved 
that a body of men under his direction met near Nottingham 
armed with deadly weapons, and attacked houses in search of 
arms. ‘They marched towards Nottingham, and the servant of 
a lady was killed by a shot. They met, however, with a 
decided check at some iron works, where the men employed 
had been enrolled as special constables, and they were com- 
pelled to retire. Many other acts of outrage were proved, as 
also the seditious language and threats of the rioters. They 
were followed by a party of hussars, who found a quantity of 
guns and pikes scattered on the road, and captured several of 
the insurgents. The defence made was that what had taken 
place was only an aggravated riot, and not high treason; but 
Chief Baron Richards, who presided, told the jury that if there 
was a large rising of the people, in order by force and 
violence not to accomplish or avenge any private object of 
their own or quarrels of their own, but to effectuate a general 
purpose, that is considered by the law a levying of war, and that 
it was quite clear that in this case there was an insurrection. 
Brandreth was found guilty, and the same result followed when 
three others were tried. Brandreth and two of the latter were 
executed. Of the other prisoners, twenty of them withdrew 
their pleas of not guilty, and as the Crown offered no evidence 
against them they were discharged ; on thirteen others sentence 
of death was passed, but commuted to transportation for 
various periods, and four were merely punished by imprison- 
ment. 

The impeachment of Lord Melville as Treasurer of the 
Navy before the House of Lords in 1806 involves too many 
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dry and technical details to be of interest now, and we could 
not summarise it without going into figures and financial 
matters which would only tax the patience of our readers. 
Nor do we think that they would thank us for reviewing the 
disagreeable circumstances of the case of the Duke of York 
and Mary Clarke his mistress, who was accused of corruptly 
abusing her influence with him as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army in the disposal of patronage, and he was charged with 
improperly yielding to her solicitations, although it was not 
alleged that he himself received any part of the money which 
was paid to her by those for whom she obtained commissions 
and appointments. It was the subject of an investigation by « 
Committee of the whole House of Commons in 1809. The 
Duke of York resigned his office of Commander-in-Chief, and 
the result of the investigation was the carrying a motion in the 
House of Commons, by Lord Althorp, that as his Royal High- 
ness had resigned his command the House did not think it 
necessary to proceed further in the consideration of the 
evidence. But in 1811 the Duke was reinstated by the 
Prince Regent in his former appointment. Nothing further 
was done in the case of Mrs. Clarke, but she was afterwards 
convicted of a libel on Mr. Fitzgerald, M.P. for Ennis, and 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

We had intended to give an account of the Delicate Inves- 
tigation and the Queen’s trial, which occupy a considerable 
space in Mr. Browne’s Narratives, but on reflection we have 
thought that the general facts are too well known from frequent 
repetition in histories and other works relating to the period 
of the Regency and the beginning of the reign of George LV. 
to justify us in lengthening our article by going over the well- 
trodden ground, And in addition to this there is another 
objection. No summary of the evidence would be worth 
anything unless it went into details of a prurient and offensive 
nature. The question to be dealt with would be whether a 
woman in the exalted position of the wife of the Prince Regent 
was or was not guilty of a breach of her marriage vow, or 
whether, if this were not actually proved, her conduct in out- 
raging decorum was not such as to justify the most unfavour- 
able inferences. We have no wish to enter into these un- 
savoury and repulsive incidents, and we think our readers 
will be of the same opinion. Happily the public has more 
wholesome food to digest than the alleged licentiousness of a 
queen, and the interest which at the time of her trial was so 
enthralling has long since passed away. Opinions still differ 
as to her guilt or innocence, just as they differ with regard to 
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the case of Mary Queen of Scots or of Anne Boleyn; but few 
now care to wade through the loathsome mass of evidence 
which it is necessary to read in order to come to a just con- 
clusion. All that we will say on the subject is that we 
charitably hope that the strong assertion by the Queen of her 
innocence was true; and at all events if she sinned there 
hardly ever was a woman who was more sinned against by her 
husband, and he was the last man entitled to cast a stone 
against her for a breach of the marriage vow or any other 
conjugal offence. 

We conclude, therefore, our article after having given a 
very brief and imperfect account of some of the most celebrated 
trials and other cases in the early part of the century, our object 
having been to refresh the memory as to the leading facts 
and evidence, and not to examine the proceedings with any 
minuteness of detail, for to do this in any one of them would 
have occupied too much space ; and after the lapse of so many 
years since the events occurred, no sufficient interest could be 
taken in those details to justify such research. We shall be 
satisfied if we have succeeded in presenting to our readers a 
clear and intelligible outline of proceedings which occupied 
in a remarkable degree the attention of our forefathers, and 
were the exciting topics of discussion in a generation which 
has passed away. 


Art. IV.—1. Correspondance de George Sand, 1812-1847. 

4 vols. Paris: 1871. 
2. Histoire de ma Vie. Par Grorce Sanp. 4 vols. Paris: 

1878. 

JHE greatest poetess of our century, indeed of many cen- 

turies since Sappho loved and sang on the sunny shores 

of Greece, has paid a tribute to the subject of this article which 
is worthy of the pen that wrote it, and of the genius to whom it 
was addressed. ‘ Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted 
‘man, self-called George Sand, . . . ” the ‘ Recognition’ 
begins, in words which adequately express the noble qualities 
of the authoress of ‘Consuelo’ and ‘ Mauprat;’ for, large- 
brained as a man in her generous defence of her own sex, 
large-hearted as a woman in her love for all that was weak 
and oppressed, George Sand’s voice rang clear and eloquent 
above the clash of arms and din of intellectual activity that 
reigned in Europe from 1830 to 1876. 

In France, above all other countries, a tropical luxuriance 
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of literary production sprang up in the earlier half of this 
century. Victor Hugo, like some huge forest tree, stretched 
forth great branches, overshadowing all around him; Théophile 
Gautier, with his brilliant colouring and fragrant perfume, 
delighted the eye and intoxicated the senses; while Alfred de 
Musset, in semblance of some graceful clinging plant, twined 
in festoons from tree to tree, beautifying and softening the 
ruggedness of their strength. In the midst of this dense and 
verdant vegetation there suddenly appeared a slender sapling, 
a demoiselle de la forét, which soon surpassed all but the 
greatest in height and abundance of foliage. There she stood, 
side by side with her more powerful compeers, preserving her 
individuality intact and unimpaired, drinking in the dew and 
the sunshine in company with them, but allowing none to 
overshadow or intercept her natural development. 

An ill-natured critic, parodying Buffon’s saying, that ‘le 
* style c’est Vhomme,’ has inferred that George Sand’s literary 
genius was invariably under the tutelage of some stronger 
male influence. We think, however, that it only needs a fair 
and impartial study of her earlier novels to see that they 
inaugurated a new school of fiction, and that, although 
‘Indiana’ was published after ‘ Eugénie Grandet, and ‘ Valen- 
tine’ after ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ they are distinct in character 
and aim from either of these works. Her writings, like the 
life of their author, are full of great faults and great qualities ; 
one is, as it were, the mirror of the other. When we blame 
her for passionate want of restraint and fickleness of conduct, 
we find the pages of her novels defaced by the same stains. 
When, on the other hand, we admire the large-hearted mag- 
nanimity, the tolerant knowledge and pity for human weak- 
ness of her latter days, we take up ‘ La petite Fadette’ or 
‘ Les derniéres Pages,’ and find these virtues in every line. A 
study of her life is therefore a necessary condition to a proper 
understanding of her works ; and in spite of its isolation and 
eccentricity we shall find her history to be the history of so 
many of her century, with its struggle and revolt against the 
narrowness of existence, its striving towards compensation by 
the help of art and work, and, lastly, after much blundering 
by the way and tossing to and fro, its rest in nature, and in 
communion with simple unsophisticated minds. 

‘ Listen, reader,’ she says, ‘my life is yours, for if you are involved 
in the interests and occupations of the world, you will throw down this 
volume impatiently. They who study what I write must be dreamers 
like myself, then those problems which puzzle me will puzzle them 
also, You have tried, as I have, to discover the final causes of your 
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existence, and have come to the same conclusion. Compare my 
experience with yours, weigh and judge both sides. Truth can only 
be found after much searching.’ 


Putting aside, therefore, a biographer’s natural partiality, 
let us examine the career and work of this remarkable woman, 
not ticketing her virtues and vices as though they were speci- 
mens in a museum, but looking at them as manifestations of 
a vital force, the product of a necessary development, and the 
natural result of ascertainable causes. We shall then, per- 
haps, have to confess that her general course of conduct, 
whether defensible or indefensible, was admirable in many of 
its results, and often placed her above the level of those who 
judge her with most severity. The study will be useful as 
well as interesting, for when the impetuosity of youth was 
over, and she was able calmly to review the past, none could 
more earnestly and persistently warn others off the shoals 
and quicksands on which she had wrecked her own happiness. 

‘L’Amour est régi par un code qui semble reposer, comme les codes 
sociaux, sur cette terrible formule: “ Nul n’est censé d’ignorer la loi.” 
Tant pis pour ceux qui l'ignorent en effet! Que l'enfant se jette dans 
les griffes de la panthére, croyant pouvoir la caresser: la panthére ne 
tiendra compte de cette innocence; elle dévorera l'enfant parce qu'il 
ne dépend pas d’elle de l’épargner. Ainsi des poisons, ainsi de la 
foudre, ainsi du vice. Agents aveugles de la loi fatale que Phomme 
doit connaitre ou subir.’ 


Few people have left materials so ample for the study ot 
their life and character as George Sand. First in order of 
time come the earlier novels, in whose pages, intentionally 
or unintentionally, she has reproduced her own individuality ; 
next, the autobiography, where she has minutely chronicled 
the sayings and doings of her childhood; and lastly, the series 
of letters just published, which begins when she was eight, 
and brings us down to the year of her death, 1876. The 
‘Histoire de ma Vie’ was rewritten years after the events 
related had taken place, and she herself declares it to be an 
incomplete history. ‘ I do not like the egotism or cynicism of 
‘confessions, and I do not think we ought to reveal the 
‘ secrets of our hearts to men, who are worse than ourselves, 
who would be disposed to find an immoral instead of a 
moral lesson in our disclosures ; besides which my life is so 
intimately connected with all those around me, that I could 
never justify myself without blaming some one else, and that 
some one might be my best friend. I have determined that 
my book shall be free from personalities, as well as from 
egotism and baseness.’ 
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The letters, therefore, bearing the impress of the thought and 
mood that dictated them, are incomparably more interesting 
as a psychological study than the autobiography. Like all 
women, George Sand was fond of writing words of affection, 
of monition, of wisdom to those she loved. With the new 
light afforded by the ‘ Correspondance,’ therefore, we see the 
feminine side of her character more completely than we ever 
did before, and we assert now, what we always supposed from 
studying her works, that, in spite of her own showing, in spite 
of the masculine pretension she affected in her youth, she was 
no * sweet marble of both sexes,’ no ‘ illustrious hybrid,’ but a 
woman in her strength and her weakness, in her tenderness 
and her instability—a ‘femme artiste’ gifted with genius and 
a passionate heart, who, placed by fate in unfavourable cir- 
cumstances for the development of her powers, exaggerated 
the appearance of the independence she achieved, and masquer- 
aded as a ‘ literary amazon,’ thus giving rise to much adverse 
criticism, and in many instances gross misrepresentation of 
facts. 





‘T would wish to make myself as large as a pyramid,’ she writes to 
Louis Uhlbach in later years, when she saw things more clearly, ‘ but 
I cannot raise myself. I am only a well-meaning woman, to whom 
people have ascribed an imaginary ferocity of character: I have even 
been accused of incapacity to love passionately. It seems to me I 
have lived on tenderness, and that my friends ought to be content with 
the affection I have lavished on them. Thank goodness, those who 
care for me have never complained of my deficiency in that respect.’ 


She thus sums up her character in far more concise and 
expressive words than we hope to do:— 

‘Je suis de nature poétique et non législative, guerri¢re au besoin, 
mais jamais parlementaire. On peut m’employer & tout, en me _per- 
suadant d’abord, en me commandant ensuite. Mais je ne suis propre a 
rien découvrir, 4 rien décider. J’accepterai tout ce qui sera bon 
qu’on me demande, mes biens et ma vie, mais qu’on laisse mon pauvre 
esprit aux sylphes et aux nymphes de la poésie.’ 

George Sand was born at Paris on the 5th of July 1804, 
the last year of the Republic and the first of the Empire. 
Her mother had been dancing in a rose-coloured gown, while 
her father was playing the violin for their guests, when sud- 
denly Madame Dupin, not feeling well, left the room. Her 
sister-in-law announced to Maurice a few moments later that 
he was the happy possessor of a beautiful little girl. *‘ She 
‘shall be called Aurora after my mother,’ he said, as he 
received the child in his arms. * Alas! she is not here to 
‘bless her, but shall bless her some day.’ ‘ Aurora is born 
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‘amid music and rose colour,’ added her aunt. ‘ Surely she 
‘ will be happy !’ 

The future authoress was descended on her father’s side 
from Maurice de Saxe, natural son of Augustus II. King of 
Poland; while her mother was a daughter of Antoine Dela- 
borde, naturalist and birdeatcher on the ‘ Quai aux oiseaux’ 
in Paris. Physiologists may speculate, therefore, how much 
of the sustained power and eloquent passion of ‘ Indiana,’ 
* Valentine,’ and ‘ Lélia’ is owing to the dauntless energy of 
the victor of Fontenoy and the excitable temperament of the 
Parisian ‘ grisette.’ Thus speaks the disciple of Pierre Leroux 
on this point in after days: 





*The blood of kings is mixed in my veins with the blood of the 
poor and lowly. And as what we call fatality is the character of the 
individual, and as the character of the individual is his organisation, 
and as the organisation of each of us is the result of a mixture or 
joining of races, and the modified continuation of a succession of types, 
I have always concluded that affection between our progenitors esta- 
blishes an important “ solidarity” between us.’ 

Her father, she tells us, had artistic instincts, loving music, 
languages, drawing, and poetry; he was an accomplished 
violinist, and frequently sang to his own accompaniment. He 
seems to have been warm-hearted, impulsive, courageous, and 
affectionate ; loving both his mother and his wife devotedly. 
A fall from his horse, unfortunately, killed him four years 
after his daughter’s birth. He might have repeated on his 
deathbed the last words of his ancestor, Maurice de Saxe: 
* La vie est un songe: le mien a ¢té court, mais il a été beau.’ 

The Chateau of Nohant, where George Sand passed her 
childhood, is situated near La Chatre in Berri. The country 
immediately surrounding it is fruitful and pleasant to the eye, 
with its waving corn-fields and shady lanes, but not strikingly 
picturesque. When tourists or young poets came from the 
neighbouring towns to enjoy the beauties of nature, they 
generally forsook, she tells us, the shores of the ‘ chére 
‘petite Indre froide et muette de nos prairies’ for those of 
the Creuse, some miles off, where they could climb high hills 
and imagine themselves amidst the Alps or the Apennines. In 
spite of “the tameness of its sce nery George Sand and her 
father and grandmother loved Nohant, with its tumble-down 
cottages, grassy churchyard, red-tiled belfry, background of 
davk-coloured fields, and time-worn elm trees that “stretched 
away beyond. The chateau stood in the midst of the village, 
and was surrounded by the dwellings of its poorer neighbours ; ; 
it is needless to say, therefore, that ‘the greater portion of the 
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girl’s youth was passed in communication with the people. 
‘ Poor Jacques Bonbomme,’ she says, ‘let others revile thee. 
* Never will I forget how, a child, I was carried asleep on thy 
‘ shoulders; how I was given over to thy care, and followed 
* thee everywhere—to the meadow, the river, the farm; I shall 
* ever love thee.’ The days of her childhood were thus spent 
amidst the woods and the fields, taking into her heart those 
pastoral sights and sounds which she was afterwards destined 
to give forth to the world in her country stories. Later, she 
wandered away to the great city to cull the ‘ sacred flowers of 
‘ her crown of glory,’ but quitting it again as soon as her object 
had been attained, she shook the dust of its streets off her 
feet, and returned to the misty mornings, sunny days, and 
tranquil evenings of her southern home. 

At five or six years of age religious doubt first assailed 
the brain of the youthful Aurora. It suddenly occurred to 
her that it was her mother, and not father Christmas, who put 
the cake into her shoe. From that moment the beneficent 
spirit lost his beauty and goodness, and poignant regret pierced 
her heart, because she could no longer believe in the ‘ little 
‘man with the white beard.’ She soon, however, replaced this 
broken fetish by a higher development of idolatry, and raised 
altars of stone and moss in a corner of the garden to an 
imaginary deity, whom she named Corambé. For many 
years she did not relinquish her belief in this romantic person ; 
indeed, he was, in embryo, the great spiritual being she after- 
wards worshipped under the leadership of Pierre Leroux. 

During what we may call the Corambé period she began 
the practice of telling rambling stories aloud, which her 
mother called her romances; they were disconnected and in- 
comprehensible in consequence of their long-windedness and 
numerous digressions—* A fault which I contracted then, and 
‘have never lost,’ she adds. When only eight she first tried 
original composition, and wrote a description of the ‘ Vallée 
‘ Noire, which her grandmother declared to be a work of 
genius ; but she herself frankly confesses it to have been bad 
in style and composition, from the only portion she remembered, 
which thus inelegantly refers to the planet of night: * La lune 
* qui labourait les nuages assise dans sa nacelle d’argent.’. The 
first letter of the ‘Correspondance’ is dated the same year 
—1812—and reveals to us the dissensions that had existed for 
some time between her mother and grandmother. It is sent 
to the former on the occasion of her leaving Nohant. 

* Que j'ai de regret de ne pouvoir te dire adieu!) Tu vois combien 
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j'ai de chagrin de te quitter. Adieu! pense i moi, et sois siire que je 

j agrin de te q 3 siire que j 

ne toublierai point. ‘Ta FILve. 
‘Tu mettras la réponse derri¢re le portrait du vieux Dupin.’ 


She here alludes to the likeness in pastel of M. Dupin de 
Franceuil which hung in the drawing-room at Nohant, and 
which the conspirators evidently used as a clandestine post- 
box. 

It would be impossible to imagine a greater contrast than 
these two women, arbiters of the fate of our heroine: one 
dark, pale, irritable, embarrassed in the society of ‘ people’ 
above her in station, but proud as Lucifer, and ready to resent 
with passionate quickness any slight that was put upon her; 
the other fair, calm, and dignified, holding an exaggerated 
idea of her position as descendant of the Kénigsmarcks and 
Chatelaine of Nohant. Between these warring forces the 
girl’s happiness was sacrificed, for, unable to agree on the 
subject of her education, they sent her away from home to the 
convent of the Augustines, Rue des Fossés-Saint-Victor, in 
Paris. The intellectual discipline to which she was here sub- 
jected did not prevent her from exercising her reasoning facul- 
ties on the subject of religion, and after a brief period of 
hysterical devotion, during which she cast herself on the floor 
of the convent chapel and believed herself called to the church as 
a vocation, she suddenly became lukewarm, and on her return to 
Nohant rushed impulsively into a course of philosophical read- 
ing, in which Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s * Confessions,’ tempered 
by Chateaubriand’s ‘Génie du Christianisme,’ principally 
figured. These last ramparts were soon broken down, and 
the girl shortly became a deist, never returning to the fold of 
the Church again, although indulging in paroxysms of reli- 
gious fervour all her life. Her grandmother died in 1820, 
and in 1822 her mother persuaded her to marry Monsieur 
Casimir Dudevant, son of a baron of the Empire, and an officer 
in the army. 

For the first year or two of her married life things went 
smoothly enough; she entered into the joys and anxieties of 
maternity with all the eagerness of her ardent temperament, and 
we can see by her letters that the occupation of manufacturing 
soothing syrup for her son Maurice, and counting his teeth as 
he cut them, sufficed for a time to occupy her restless spirit. 
It is only when we find her sitting up all night, looking at the 
stars through her tears, and coming to the conclusion ¢ A quoi 
* sert de pleurer? II faut s’*habituer a avoir la mort dans l’ame 
* et le visage riant,’ that we begin to see trouble ahead. M. 
Dudevant was a man of very ordinary intellect ; she had never 
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loved him, and he certainly cherished no deep sentiment for her. 
‘ Paresseux de l’esprit et enragé des jambes, le froid, la boue 
‘ne l’empéche point d’étre toujours dehors, et quand il rentre 
‘est pour manger et ronfler,’ is her impatient account of the 
partner of her existence at this juncture, and we know that, 
although his affection had not yet sufficiently cooled to make 
him openly unfaithful to his marriage vows, he frequented 
low company, and often indulged in habits of intemperance, 
which latterly made life in his company intolerable. The small 
and restricted circle also of the country village soon became 
distasteful to the high-spirited young Chatelaine. 

‘You know,’ she writes to Jules Boucoiran, ‘how we live at 

Nohant. Tuesday is like Wednesday, Wednesday like Thursday, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. The change from winter to 
summer is the only thing that disturbs this state of permanent stag- 
nation. We have the feeling, or rather the sensation, of cold and 
heat to warn us that the years are flying away, and that life is 
rushing past us like water. . . . It isa sedentary, almost an animal 
existence.’ 
‘The men,’ she adds, ‘are superficial, and the women un- 
‘interesting.’ In the spring of 1824 she was seized with a fit 
of causeless despondency. Her husband had been busy im- 
proving the property. He made it more orderly, tidied the 
garden, cut down trees, and did up the house. 

‘I approved of it all, and really was obliged to confess things were 
better, but, such is the inconsistency of human nature, when the 
transformation was effected, when I saw poor Phanor, the dog, no 
longer take possession of the chimney corner, and lay his muddy paws 
on the carpet; when they told me that the old peacock, which had 
fed out of my grandmother’s hand, was no longer to be allowed to eat 
the strawberries in the garden, and that the dark and mysterious 
corners where I had played as a child and wandered as a girl were to 
be swept away; when, in short, new surroundings foretold a future 
divested of all the joys and griefs of my childhood, I was weighed 
down with sadness and a hatred of life. One morning at break- 
fast, for no reason, I suddenly broke into tears. My husband was 
astonished, and the only reason I could give was that I was subject 
to hysterics, and that I thought my brain was softening. In which 


he entirely agreed, and we arranged to leave Nohant and live elsewhere 
for a time.’ 


What she herself calls the ‘ Transition from Mysticism to 
‘ Independence’ was now rapidly effected. ‘ Le mariage est le 
‘but supréme de l'amour. Quand l’amour n’y est plus, on 
‘n’y est pas: reste le sacrifice. Trés bien pour qui comprend 
‘le sacrifice. Cela suppose une dose de ceur et un degré 
‘dintelligence qui ne courent pas les rues.’ She certainly 
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seemed no longer inclined to attempt the self-abnegation 
required. An accident brought the misunderstanding between 
husband and wife to a crisis. M. Jules Boucoiran, the tutor 
of her children, is again her confidant, and to him she relates 
the following inexplicable occurrence as the definite reason for 
her departure from Nohant :— 


‘I must tell you a startling piece of news! ... In spite of my 
apathy and carelessness, in spite of my facility in forgiving and for- 
getting sorrows and insults, I have at last made up my mind to take 
decided action. I am in earnest this time, but beg you to keep it a 
profound secret. You know how intolerable my home has been lately. 
You have often wondered how I had the courage to raise my head 
after one of our scenes. There is a limit to everything; besides 
which, unexpected events have arisen to fortify me in my resolution. 
. . . There has been no open scandal. No one knows what has taken 
place. I found a packet while looking for some papers in my husband’s 
desk. This packet looked mysterious, and on the outside was written, 
“‘ Not to be opened until after my death.” . . . I disobeyed these in- 
junctions, and, good Heavens! what adocument! Nothing but impreca- 
tions. He had collected into a few pages all his feelings of resentment 
against me, all his reflections on my perversity, all his contempt for 
my character—and this he bequeathed to me asa proof of his affec- 
tion. Ihave made up my mind now irrevocably. I refuse to live any 
longer with a man who has no esteem for me, no confidence in my 
rectitude.’ 


We confess that after reading the above we are at a loss to 
understand whether M. Dudevant, knowing that she meddled 
with his private affairs and examined his papers, purposely left 
the packet there to annoy her; or whether she, conscious of 
the reprehensible step she was about to take, made a pretext of 
this unimportant occurrence to justify herself in the eyes of 
the world. The latter we think the most probable soluticn, 
for, according to her own statement, she had been trying 
some time before to earn a pittance by the exercise of her 
powers as seamstress and draughtswoman, in order to facilitate 
her flight and secure her independence. Whatever the real 
or apparent reason may have been, the fact remains that about 
this time the indignant wife left her home, and never returned 
to live there permanently again, until a judicial separation 
from M. Dudevant had conferred upon her the guardianship 
of her children and the exclusive possession of her inheritance. 
Brandishing the flag of liberty in her tyrant’s face, and singing 
the song of ‘ Enfin je suis libre’ to the tune of ‘ Ca ira,’ had 
so far, therefore, gone well; but amidst the turmoil and the 
stress of life in the great city the triumphant strains soon 
relapsed into the piteous refrain, ‘I] faut vivre.’ Her own 
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marriage portion of fifteen hundred francs a year, with the 
wretched addition her husband made to it, was quite insufficient 
to meet the requirements of life. 

Pegasus must be impounded, and her genius turned to the 
employment of grinding flour for the manufacture of daily 
bread. She called her powers as a draughtswoman—which 
had already been essayed at Nohant—into requisition, but the 
talents of Consuelo were unequal to the task of earning ten 
sous a day by the execution of pastel likenesses. Another 
method must be tried. After frequent experiments she at last 
ascertained that small snuff-boxes and cigar-cases in Spa wood, 
with birds and flowers painted on them, were popular with the 
public. One indeed realised eighty francs. This, then, was 
her vocation, and she applied herself to it in real earnest. 
Alas! after expending a great deal of time and trouble in 
mastering her art, the fashion of these trifles passed away, and 
on going one day with a number to the great shop that had 
purchased the others, she was told there was no longer a 
market for her goods. As yet literary composition is not 
mentioned as a possible means of existence. Her artistic facul- 
ties, however, were expanding. She paid a visit to the 
Louvre, and stood entranced opposite Titian’s and Tintoret’s 
pictures, unable to analyse her sensations, but feeling that a 
new world was opened to her—an enchanted region peopled 
with visions of beauty. ‘ J’avais lidéal logé dans un coin de ma 
‘cervelle . . . je le portais dans la rue, les pieds sur le verglas, 
‘les épaules couvertes de neige, les mains dans mes poches, 
* ’estomac creux quelquetois, mais la téte remplie de songes et 
* de mélodies.’ 

Early in the morning she went to the museum, only leaving 
when it was closed in the evening, dining off a ‘ brioche,’ but 
realising mentally the * foie gras’ and * truffles’ of intellectual 
enjoyment. At last the solution is found for all her doubts 
and difficulties. We find a letter written to Jules Boucoiran : 
‘ Je vous ¢crirai plus au long dans quelques jours, pour vous 
‘ dire ce que je fais ici. Je m’embarque sur la mer orageuse 
de la littérature. Il faut vivre! Je ne suis pas riche, mais je 
me porte bien, et quand de longues lettres de vous me parleront 
de votre amitié et de mon fils, je serai gaie.”. In 1831 her 
friend M. C. Duvernet sent her an introduction to his cousin 
M. Delatouche, editor of a newspaper, and from that moment 
she was embarked on the ‘ stormy sea of literature.’ Dela- 
touche set her down to a table with pen and ink, in a corner 
of his editorial ottice, telling her to write on any and every 
subject artistic and political. She obeved, covering reams 
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of foolscap, but producing little that was of any avail: for this 
drudgery she received about twelve or fifteen francs a month, 
‘ et encore était-ce trop bien payé.’ 

Having been in the office some months, she one day sum- 
moned up courage to show Delatouche her first attempts at 
imaginative composition. The scene is thus described in a 
letter to a friend, M. C. Duvernet:—‘ I] m’a dit que c’était 
‘ charmant, mais que cela n’avait pas le sens commun: 4A 
* quoi j'ai répondu, * C’est juste.” Quril fallait tout refaire: 
* A quoi j’ai dit, “Ca se peut.” Que je ferai bien de recom- 
*‘mencer: A quoi j’ai ajouté, “ Suftit.”’ In the same letter she 
touches on her literary partnership with Jules Sandeau, who 
was one of her Berri compatriots. They wrote several short 
articles together, and then published a novel, ‘ Rose et 

_£ Blanche, under the name of ‘ Jules Sand.” When ‘ Indiana’ 

was finished, Jules protested against his accepting the paternity 
of a work in which he had had no hand. She arranged, there- 
fore, according to his advice, to adopt the nom de plume of 
‘ George Sand, which was destined to become famous by the 
first book it ushered into the world, and to supersede hence- 
forth with the public her former appellation of Aurore 
Dudevant. 

When the young authoress first arrived in Paris, her circle 
consisted principally of friends from her own country of Berri. 
Gradually, however, it expanded, and in a very short time 
after her entrance into the literary world comprised some 
of the best known names in the France of that day. She 
describes in the most graphic manner the characters and 
peculiarities of some of the individuals with whom she came in 
contact, showing that she already possessed those powers of 
scrutiny and observation which enabled her later to diversify 
the pages of her works of fiction with so many varied studies 
of human nature. Amongst them figure Balzac, with his 
hallucinations and his vanity, his envy of trifles, but his 
pleasure in the real success of his friends; Sainte-Beuve, 
‘qui ¢tait toujours tourmenté des choses divines,’ and who 
had ‘trop de coeur pour son esprit, et trop d’esprit pour son 
‘cour;’ M. de Kératry, who, when she went to seck his 
literary aid, frankly told her she had better not write books, 
but bear children —‘ Ma foi, monsieur, lui répondis-je en 
‘ pouffant de rire et en lui fermant la porte sur le nez, gardez 
‘le précepte pour vous-méme, si bon vous semble ;’ last, but 
not least, her gruff old friend Delatouche, who at one time had 
told her to burn all her novels, and then writes to her the 
morning after he had read ‘Indiana:’ ‘George, I beg your 
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‘ pardon, and am at your feet. Forgive the hard things I 
* have said to you for the last six months. I have sat up all 
‘night reading your book. Oh, my child, I am proud of you.’ 

She had worked at ‘ Indiana,’ she tells us, aimlessly, heed- 
lessly, setting up no author as a model and no living indi- 
viduality as a type. Carried away by her enthusiasm, she 
never even considered the social problems she was attacking, 
and wrote under the empire of an emotion rather than the 
hatred of a system. It was intended as a protest against 
tyranny in general, and not against the particular form of 
tyranny represented by the bonds of matrimony. Her aim 
was to take the realities of modern life, the life amid which 
she lived, and describe every-day loves and hates, the suffering 
and the joys of domestic existence. What more natural, there- 
fore, than that the interest of her story should turn on the 
dissensions between a husband and wife? The misinterpreta- 
tion of her intentions and the unexpected popularity that 
greeted this first-fruits of her unaided genius filled her with 
dismay. Noblesse oblige. Her pen must be watched and 
guarded, and no longer allowed to obey the inspirations of 
her genius. Had she, then, but escaped from bondage, volun- 
tarily to forge chains to put upon herself? All pleasure in 
the exercise of her art was suddenly taken away, and the 
gratification of her highest ambition turned, like Dead Sea 
apples, to dust and ashes in her hand. 

Nor was this the only penalty she had to pay for ‘her 
‘ crown of glory,’ which, alas! on a woman’s head is so often 
a crown of thorns. Her private life and character were soon 
attacked; the wildest stories were circulated and believed re- 
specting this assailant of the institution of matrimony and 
subverter of all social laws. Scandal reached its height when 
it was known that the young and beautiful rebel added to her 
other enormitics the impertinence of wearing men’s clothes. 
‘ A long grey overcoat,’ she tells us herself, ‘a woollen tie, 
* and——and—~—a pair of boots!’ These boots were the 
delight of her heart. ‘I longed to sleep with them. On their 
‘ little iron-shod heels I was firm on my feet, and trotted from 
‘ one end of Paris to the other.’ A cigarette, sometimes even 
a cigar, was a necessity to complete the costume; and then, 
forsooth, she was astonished that all husbands and fathers, 
De Kératry and Co., raised their voices against her. ‘A 
* woman who goes to the bad and remains a woman, we know 
‘how to deal with; but a woman who usurps our position, 
‘ wears those habiliments we have hitherto looked upon as a 
‘ sign of our superiority, and writes better books than we can— 
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‘ out upon her as an impudent pretender! We will have none 
‘of her.’ Unhappily, she too soon justified these animad- 
versions, and laid herself open to the worst that could be said. 

At the time of the publication of ‘Indiana’ George Sand 
was about twenty-nine, ‘and,’ Henri Heine says, ‘ beautiful 

‘as the Venus of Milo. Her features were regular, her fore- 
‘ head low, shaded by rich bands of chestnut hair; her eyes 
* were dim, perhaps because of the many tears she had shed, or 
because their brilliancy had been expended on her novels, 
which had set fire to so many female and, history said, so 
many male brains, causing conflagrations that had been 
extinguished with difficulty.’ 

Although possessing such ease with her pen, the great 
mistress of prose had little of the fluency of her nation in 
conversation. The same excellent judge says of her when 
speaking on this point :— 


. 
‘ 
. 
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‘Cette particularité de savoir, par avarice, ne rien donner dans la 
conversation, et y recueillir toujours quelque chose, est un trait sur 
lequel M. Alfred de Musset appela un jour mon attention. “ Elle a 
par la un grand avantage sur nous autres,” dit Musset, qui, pendant 
de longues années d’intimité, a eu les meilleurs occasions de connaitre 
a fond le caractéve de l'auteur de “ Lélia.”’ 

Aurore Dudevant might transform herself into George 
Sand, she might adopt male habiliments, and swagger about 
with her hands in her pockets and a cigar between her teeth— 
she remained fatally, inexorably a woman, dowered with a 
woman’s tenderness and a woman’s weakness—dowered, be- 
sides, with many charms and great fascination for the sex that 
was her enemy. But the eccentricity of her habits and her 
ostentatious affectation of manners repugnant to the strict 
usages of French society, made her a pariah as well as a 
prodigy, and threw her into the company of men far more 
radically vicious than herself. In fact, Madame Dudevant 
never had access to the cultivated and polished society of 
France. Her life was divided between the peasants of Berri 
and the Bohemians who infest the lower ranks of literature. 
Hence, whenever she speaks of simple country life, she is accu- 
rate, natural, and charming : whenever she describes the upper 
classes, she writes of them with bitter hatred, and distorts them 
with passionate extravagance. Her characters in that rank of 
life are unreal, for they are disguised in the masks of revolu- 
tionary intemperance. 

In the summer of 1833 the listlessness of satisfied ambition 
and the emptiness of a life devoid of all domestic duties began 
to pall upon her, in spite of her vaunted ambition. It was 
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now no longer poor M. le Baron, with his agricultural tastes 
and his snoring, who was in fault, but her own imbécile 
personnalité humaine—her own foolish woman’s heart. Again 
she began to sit up, watching the stars through her tears, and 
again she began to give way to causeless fits of despondency. 
Surely another crisis in her life was approaching. 

In the autumn of the same year she met Alfred de Musset 
for the first time, at a breakfast given by the editor of the 
* Revue des deux Mondes.’ As the party was breaking up she 
asked him to come and see her. He acceded to her request, 
and from that time was a constant visitor. In December, to 
the astonishment and scandal of Paris, they started for Venice 
together. Wehave only one letter from her during the period 
of their stay at the ancient city of the Doges. It is dated 
March 6, 1834, and written to M. Hippolyte Chatiron. In 
it she declares Venice to be delightful, and expresses her 
intention of spending several winters there. Alfred kept up a 
continual correspondence with his family until the middle of 
February, when all letters ceased, and six weeks afterwards 
the poor poet thus announced his sudden return home: * Je 
* yous apporterai un corps malade, une ime abattue, wn cceur 
‘ en sang, mais qui vous aime encore. When it was known 
in Paris that De Musset had returned without his travelling 
companion, there was no end to the insinuations and conjec- 
tures that were made upon the subject. It was not only a 
case of ‘Elle et Lui,’ said the ‘myrmidons haineux et 
* criards, but a case of * Elle et Fux.’ She had been faithless 
to her lover, and had sent him back to die of a broken heart. 
Public opinion, as it generally does, sided with the weakest, 
and, the weakest on this occasion being the man, the verdict 
was universally given against the woman. Alfred himself 
remained silent, but his shattered health and altered appear- 
ance pleaded his cause sufficiently well. Five years after- 
wards he wrote the following :— 

‘Ce fut un beau moment dans ma vie, et je,m’y arréte avec 
plaisir. Oui, ce fut un beau et rude moment. Je ne vous ai pas 
raconté les détails de ma passion. Cette histoire-la, si je l’éerivais, en 
vaudrait pourtant bien une autre, mais i quoi bon? Ma maitresse 
était brune; elle avait de grands yeux; je l’aimais, elle m’avait 
quitté; j’en avais souffert et pleuré pendant quatre mois; n’est-ce pas 
en dire assez? ’ 

And what is our judgment between these two famous 
lovers? We think it must be the one that is generally given 
on such occasions. There were faults on both sides. Alfred, 
according to his own showing in the ‘ Confessions d’un Enfant 
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* du Siécle,’ was an ‘ amant insupportable,’ afflicted with all the 
weaknesses and wilfulness of a child, and all the unrestrained 
passion of aman. Hers was infinitely the stronger and more 
vigorous nature of the two. He was already a ‘ jeune homme 
‘ d’un bien beau passé.’ She was a woman with all her future 
before her. Alas that in that future we must include the pub- 
lication of that celebrated libel ‘ Elle et Lui’! The motive that 
could prompt so magnanimous and generous an intellect to 
commit such a blunder (for the deed was certainly worse than 
a crime) will ever remain one of those mysteries of the human 
heart which we may seek in vain to solve. It could hardly 
have been to justify herself, for from the beginning to the end of 
the book there is no justification attempted, and we shrink from 
the idea that she wantonly sold her own reputation and the 
reputation of the man she loved, as she sold her ‘ blood and 
‘her ink’ to satisfy the unworthy curiosity and unwhole- 
some tastes of the readers catered for by M. Buloz. The 
publication of ‘ Lui et Elle,’ by M. Paul de Musset, was but 
a fit retribution, and the loyal defence of a dead brother's 
reputation. George Sand in her old age is said to have 
declared ‘J’ai trop bu la vie.’ She would, as a French critic 
has said, have formed a truer appreciation of her own 
character had she said, ‘J’ai trop bu le réve.’ In her 
childhood, she tells us, the bright-coloured pebbles that lay at 
the bottom of the brook at Nohant had fascinated her, and she 
had insisted on obtaining possession of them. As soon as 
they dried and lost their brilliant colouring she threw them 
back, impatient at the supposed deception. At twenty-nine 
she retained the same yearning towards perfection, towards 
the ‘ roses bleues’ of life, and it was the same source of con- 
tinual bitterness and regret. 

This Venetian adventure with Alfred de Musset was the 
worst passage in Madame Dudevant’s life. She had fallen 
into the hands of one of the most dissolute sensualists who ever 
sank a high poetic faculty in debauchery and drunkenness. 
The grace of Alfred de Mussct’s poetry cannot make us forget 
his disgr aceful life and his degrading end. It is a marvel that 
the woman who consented to be his mistress escaped utter 
contamination and ruin. If she did escape, it was mainly due, 
we are convinced, to her power and love of work. Whilst 
Alfred was throwing off a few love-sick roundelays, she was 
nourishing within her the strength of a great writer, whose 
fictions were to embrace a thousand aspects of life and society, 
and to this work she applied herself with unremitting labour 
for thirty years. She woke from the dream of passion, and 
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she woke in time, full of resentment against herself and against 
her accomplice. 

After the love episode with Alfred de Musset was past, this 
strangely composite nature underwent a complete change. 
The storm of passion seemed silenced in her heart, and the 
past obliterated from her memory. She writes to Jules 
Boucoiran from Venice :— 


* Having conducted Alfred as far as Vicenza on his return to France, 
I came back here alone. . . . Do not disturb the calm I have ac- 
quired,’ she adds, referring to a duel that had been fought to defend her 
literary honour by her friend M. Planchet. ‘From this distance, and 
after so many momentous events, the small affairs of life disappear, as the 
details ofa landscape are invisible to the eye that contemplates it from 
a great height. Large masses alone loom through the indistinctness of 
space. The susceptibilities, the small quarrels, the thousand petty 
trials of everyday life, now vanish from my memory ; the remembrance 
alone of serious things remains with me. . . . Ah! to cast myself on 
the bosom of Nature, to look upon her as mother and sister! To ex- 
punge all vanity and frivolity religiously from my life, to resist pride 
and spite, to become humble with the poor and lowly, to weep with 
suffering and want; not to believe in any other God but Him who 
demands justice and equality from men; to reverence all goodness; to 
judge wrong-doing severely ; to jive inexpensively and give up every- 
thing to others; to re-establish primitive equality and revive divine 
institutions;—this is the religion that I will proclaim in my small 
corner of the world, and that I hope to preach to my twelve apostles 
under the lime tree in my garden.’ 


While Madame Sand was thus, however, with much solemnity 
and many sonorous phrases, turning over a new leaf, that 
‘ gamin’ George, always her inseparable companion, was com- 
mitting himself to the following unseemly language in a letter 
to Madame d’Agoult on the subject of the approaching judicial 
separation from M. Dudevant:—* Ainsi 4 lheure qu'il est, 
* une lieue (ici, quatre milles bétes me croient 4 genoux dans le 
* sac et dans la cendre, pleurant mes péchés comme Madeleine. 
* Le réveil sera terrible. Le lendemain de ma victoire, je jette 
‘ma béquille, et je passe au galop de mon cheval aux quatres 
‘ coins de la ville”. Why a person who had persistently dis- 
regarded public opinion all her life should think it necessary 
now to adopt the ré/e of a Magdalen in tears, it is difficult to 
say, and we feel we can only regard this sally as one of George’s 
practical jokes. 

After the separation was made absolute, and she obtained 
the guardianship of her children, the husband and wife met but 
seldom, and Henri Heine in his Parisian letters suggests that he 
ought to be shown for money, because he once saw Madame 
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and M. Dudevant under the same roof. He thus describes 
the baron :— 


‘ Je lui trouvai une figure d’épicier parfaitement insignifiante, et il me 
sembla d’étre ni méchant ni brutal, mais je compris aisément que cette 
tiéde vulgarité, cette nullité banale, ce regard de porcelaine, ces mouve- 
ments monotones de pagode chinoise, qui auraient, il est vrai, pu ¢tre 
assez amusants pour une femme ordinaire, devaient nécessairement & la 
iongue devenir insupportables pour un cceur de femme profondément 
sensible, et ne pouvaient manquer de la remplir 4 la fin d’horreur et 
d’épouvante au point de la faire se sauver i tout prix de cet enfer 
matrimonial.’ 


However badly she may have behaved to her ‘Chinese 
‘ pagoda’ of a husband, George Sand never ceased to be a 
mother. Her letters to her son Maurice, inciting him to work 
and endeavouring to imbue him with her own artistic spirit, are 
among the most interesting in the ‘ Correspondance.’ Henri 
describes how he assisted for hours at the French lessons which 
she gave both to her son and daughter, and regrets in his 
sarcastic way that all the French Academy were not there 
to hear, as it would have done them no end of good. 

She makes a touching appeal to M. Dudevant, dated Paris, 
November, 1836, after she had obtained her separation, begging 
him not to injure her son’s health by imparting to him the dis- 
sensions of his parents. 


‘It is no Jonger now a question of our personal misunderstanding, it 
is a question of an interest that ought to be all-important to us, the 
health of our child. In Heaven’s name don’t let us throw it away in 
a rivalry of affection which over-excites his extremely sensitive nature. 
I encourage his tenderness for you; why should you try to destroy his 
tenderness for me? Come and see him here as often as you like. If 
it is disagreeable to you to meet me, nothing is more easy than to 
avoid it. For my part I have no objection whatever. The state in 
which I see Maurice silences every other feeling but the desire to calm 
him and cure his moral and physical health. I shall remain with him 
until he is well, and will do nothing without your approval. 1 implore 
you to second my efforts. You love your son as much asI do. Spare 
him emotions which he has not the strength to bear. If I said any- 
thing against you, I should do him a great deal of harm. Let this pre- 
caution be reciprocal. What motive can we have now for disputing 
with one another the heart of this gentle affectionate child? It 
would be pushing strife too far, and for my part such acrimony is 
foreign to my nature.’ 


M. Dudevant, in spite of the decree entrusting the chil- 
dren to her charge, made several efforts to repossess himself 
forcibly of them. On one occasion, while his wife was in Paris 
at the death-bed of her mother, he succeeded in carrying off the 
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girl from the school where she had been placed. The poor 
mother rushed off immediately, and, armed with all the authority 
of the law, regained possession of the child. The scene is thus 
described in a letter to her friend, M. Duteil:—* My husband 
‘had been warned of my approach, and had prepared to fly. 
‘ But the house was guarded; and Dudevant, suddenly forced 
into a corner, led out Solange to the threshold of his royal 
dwelling, having previously asked me to enter, an offer which 
I graciously declined to avail myself of. Solange was placed 
in my hands like a princess on the borders of a state. The 
baron and I exchanged some-pleasant words. He threatened 
‘ to take possession of his son, legally, and we parted, mutually 
‘ charmed with one another.’ 

Except for a few such storms as this which swept across 
the blue serenity of her heaven, George Sand passed hence- 
forth, with few intermissions, a tranquil, laborious existence at 
Nohant, surrounded by her children and friends, happy in the 
manifold occupations that her ‘ books and her pigs’ entailed 
upon her, happy, above all, in the enjoyment of the ‘ nuits 
* étoilées et les champs d’Arcadie’ of the home of her childhood. 
She writes to Jules Janin in 1837 :-— 


« 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


‘My desires are for the moment fixed on one thing, to sell what I 
have done, and enjoy indolence and rest for the future. You have no 
idea, my friend, of the disgust I feel for literature (I mean my own of 
course). I love the country passionately. Like you, I have domestic 
tastes—dogs, cats, and above all I adore children. [am _ no longer 
young; I want to sleep all night, and wander about all day. Help me 
to escape from Buloz’ clutches, and I will bless you all the days of my 
life. I will scribble manuscript that you can light your pipe with, 
and I will rear greyhounds and Angora cats for you. If you will 
entrust your granddaughter to my care, I will make her strong, 
healthy, and as wicked as the devil; for I will spoil her to the full 
extent of my power.’ 


Male human nature is, in all conscience, unstable enough 
upon religious and philosophical subjects, but there seems no 
end to the vagaries of female human nature which has once 
worn a coat and trousers, and in later life assumes sometimes 
the toga of a philosopher and sometimes the vestments of a 
priest. George Sand, having acquired, as we have seen, 
tranquillity so far as her exterior life was concerned, now 
indulged in the most startling changes of opinion and doctrine. 
She first coquetted with communism in the person of the 
‘ philosophical father confessor,’ Pierre Leroux, dabbling in 
ideas of a great social reform destined to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the human race. We find her disfiguring her clear 
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and unaffected prose by using the phraseology of the sect, 
‘solidarity,’ ‘social evolution,’ ‘differentiation, &c. The 
influence, happily, was only transitory, and seemed rather a 
striving after a fuller, wider life, than real conviction of the 
beneficial effects of any social scheme in particular. 


‘I am enrolled under no special flag,’ she writes to M. Adolphe 
Gueroult, ‘and although I have the greatest esteem, respect, and 
admiration for all who nobly profess any religion, I am convinced that 
there is no man under heaven, whatever his merit, before whom one 
ought unreservedly to bend the knee. . . . Try to become wider in your 
views ; narrowness is what destroys all religious systems. Persevere! 
progress! Try to carry if only one stone to an edifice that will never 
be perfect or complete, but at which future generations will work to 
more advantage than we have done.’ 


And then, with a touch of sarcasm, she adds, ‘It is not im- 
‘ possible that, in the midst of my sermonising, I shall set to 
‘ work myself to cultivate the field of the future with a black 
‘pin and a toothpick!’ After a certain period spent in the 
study of Pierre Leroux’s obscure philosophical theories and 
sterile dissertations on half-digested formule, she turned with 
relief to the passionate rhetoric and religious rapture of M. de 
Lamennais. Under his inspiration she wrote the ‘ Lettres de 
* Marcie,’ and almost returned to the pious devotion of her 
girlhood, when she had lain in trances and seen the Virgin 
Mary floating above her. ‘ Now,’ she says, ‘ the atmosphere 
‘round me is full of stars; I hope visions will soon be revealed 
‘to my inner consciousness. I try to pray, but am only on the 
‘lowest rung of Jacob’s ladder.’ The first step towards philo- 
sophy is said to be incredulity, but, with the strange vacillation 
of her nature, George Sand floated between the irreconcilable 
forces of religion and scepticism all her life. Although thus 
occupied with abstract and metaphysical questions, she did not 
lose her interest in the world that lay beyond the blue hills 
encircling the Vallée Noire. The mysteries of the human 
heart were still more fascinating than Pierre Leroux’s ‘Con- 
‘ trat Social, or Lamennais’ ‘ Paroles @’un Croyant.’ Her own 
sufferings had been so great that she felt the more fitted now 
to give advice to those following along the uneven path 
of life. ‘ Maitre,’ she writes pathetically to Lamennais, ‘il y a 
* par la des sentiers od vous n’avez point passé, des abimes ot 
‘mon eil a plongé. Vous avez vécu avec les anges, moi, j’ai 
* yécu avec les hommes et les femmes. Je sais combien on 
‘ peéche, combien on a besoin d’une régle qui rende la vertu 
* possible.’ 

In the second volume of the ‘ Correspondance’ we have 
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letters written to literary comrades full of affectionate interest ; 
letters to friends in moments of trial, urging them to take cour- 
age; letters to her children, endeavouring to penetrate them 
with her own kindly benevolence. Certainly the deference and 
tenderness for trouble and weakness that are here revealed; 
the seeking out of all that is dull, sad, and in want; the ex- 
horting and stimulating of those less energetic than herself, 
must appeal to us as some compensation for the blunders, 
the failure, and the wrongdoing of her earlier years. 

She thus endeavours to influence Prince Louis Napoleon in 
a letter written to him in the fortress of Ham:— 

‘Devant un guerrier captif et un héros désarmé, nous ne sommes 
pas braves. Sachez nous done quelque gré de nous défendre des 
séductions que votre caractere, votre intelligence et votre situation 
exercent sur nous, pour oser vous dire que jamais nous ne reconnaitrons 
d’autre souverain que le peuple. . . . Cette souveraineté nous parait in- 
compatible avec celle d’un homme ; aucun miracle, acune personifica- 
tion du génie populaire dans un seul, ne nous prouvra le droit d’un seul. 
. . « Parlez-nous done encore de liberté, noble captif! Le peuple est 
comme vous dans les fers. Le Napoléon d’aujourd’hui est celui qui 
personnifie la douleur du peuple comme l'autre personnifiait sa gloire.’ 


Then she addresses Joseph Mazzini in terms so humble 
that they almost seem affected, although affectation was foreign 
to her nature, asking him, as a friend and brother, to come to 
see her, and give her advice about the social problems which 
she cannot solve; while she writes to the Archbishop of Paris 
(although she knows her name will be * but a bad recommen- 
‘ dation ’) to ask him to help a poor priest who has fallen into 
monetary difficulties. ‘Il ya du moins,’ she says, ¢ un point qui 
‘rassemble les ames engagées sur les routes diverses. C’est 
‘l'amour de la justice, et comme toute justice émane de Dieu, 
‘ peut-Ctre ne suis-je pas une ime impie ni indigne de merci.’ 

Her advice to her young friend, the poet M. Charles de 
Poncey, who asks her aid and advice, ought to be studied by 
everyone waiting to do literary work :— 

‘ As long as we are in the happy age of progression we lose every 
moment on one side what we gain on another. Although this is 
inevitable, we must nevertheless keep a strict watch over ourselves, 
and examine and correct our faults. In painting we study the best 
models; in literature we must do the same. Rest, since you are 
fatigued, and study Corneille, Bossuet, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, even 
Boileau; they will be an antidote to the superabundance of metaphor 
and exaggeration of expression which are in vogue now-a-days. Being 
a young man and an ardent poet, you often lack “ taste,” that subtle 
gift which it is so ditlicult to define, and yet without which there is 
neither true art nor true poetry. If you read good prose and good 
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poetry without imitating any author exactly, you will unconsciously 
contract the habit of severer discrimination and greater purity of form.’ 


To a romantic girl, who asks if it is in love or in marriage 
that she can hope for happiness, the authoress of ‘ Indiana’ 
answers :— 

‘I only know of one belief and one refuge: faith in God and in our 
immortality. My secret is not new. ‘There is none other. Love is a 
bad thing, and at the best a dangerous experiment. Glory is barren, 
and married life odious. Maternity is full of ineffable delights, but, 
whether by love or marriage, must be bought at a price I would 
counsel no one to give.’ 


After her return from her ill-fated visit to Venice in com- 
pany with Alfred de Musset, George Sand affirmed, with a 
persistency and frequency that almost seemed to challenge 
contradiction, that ‘ her life as a woman was finished.’ In 1838, 
however, we find her spending the winter at Majorca, in com- 
pany with her son Maurice and Frederick Chopin, then in the 
zenith of his fame. Ill-natured people, in spite of her assevera- 
tions and the maternal affection she always expressed for the 
great composer, maintained that it was a repetition of the old 
‘Elle et Lui’ story. Let us hope that, like a great many, 
she had to suffer—shall we say unjustly ?—for the sins of the 
past. 

The visit to Majorca was not a success. Their lodgings 
and food were wretched; it rained incessantly ; and Chopin 
showed not only signs of pulmonary disease, but also of that 
weakness to which the ‘jeune blondin’ had been so prone— 
‘the love of his own way.’ Alfred had been an ‘ amant in- 
‘supportable;’ Frederick became a ‘malade détestable.’ 
Their stay at the Chartreuse de Valdemosa was therefore a 
punishment for him and a torment for her. They returned to 
Paris in the spring, ‘ poor little Chopin,’ as she calls him, 
spitting blood, and his companion worn out in body and mind 
from the fatigue and anxiety of nursing him. Some years 
afterwards a difference of opinion arose between Maurice Sand 
and the wayward Polish genius. She did not hesitate between 
the latter and her son, and Chopin left Nohant never to return. 
His friends declared that he died of a broken heart, and laid 
the crime of having killed him at her door. She, on the other 
hand, said that he was turned against her by mischief-makers, 
and that, although he asked to see her on his death-bed, and 
she longed to bid him a last farewell, they were kept asunder 
by others. When touching on the subject in the ‘ Histoire de 
‘ma Vie’ she indulges in a peroration which reads a little like 
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the moralising she indulged in after her separation from 


Alfred:— . 


‘Je ne suis pas de ceux qui croient que les choses se résolvent en ce 
monde. Elle ne font peut-¢tre qu’y commencer, et, 4 coup sar, elle 
n’y finissent point. Cette vie d’ici-bas est un voile que la souffrance 
et la maladie rendent plus épais & certaines Ames, qui ne se soulévent 
que par moments pour les organisations les plus solides, et que la mort 
déchire pour tous.’ 

It is scarcely worth while to advert to the part which George 
Sand was tempted at one moment to play in politics, for, as 
she says herself, no woman was ever more incapable of political 
conduct and judgment. She had formed to herself what she 
called a political creed from the socialist theories of Paul 
Leroux and Louis Blanc, the plots of Barbés, and the mystical 
schemes of Mazzini. The Revolution of February 1848 turned 
her brain, as, indeed, it turned the heads of many wiser people ; 
she fancied that the moment was come to realise these fantastic 
visions of the regeneration of France and Europe; and she 
hastened to place her pen and her literary reputation at the 
service of Ledru Rollin and the group of madmen who formed 
for a few weeks the Provisional Government of the day. 
She wrote the celebrated ‘ XVIth Bulletin of the Republic ’ 
a proclamation which excited no small attention at the 
time, for it placed France at the mercy of a gang of despe- 
radoes armed with ‘ unlimited powers.’ Her letters to Barbés 
and Mazzini, written at this time, burn with revolutionary en- 
thusiasm, and she speaks like the Madame Roland of a second 
Reign of Terror. Happily the defeat of the revolutionary 
insurrection on the barricades of June terminated that con- 
vulsion. Madame Sand narrowly escaped the fate of her 
accomplices, but the Government thought her, politically 
speaking, beneath its notice; and before the close of the year 
she saw the cause of ‘the people’ personified in a military 
despot whom she had addressed with so much sympathy when 
he was within the walls of Ham. This seems to have ex- 
tinguished Madame Sand’s politics. 

Her last years were spent happily in the midst of her family ; 
now and then disturbed by personal sorrows, death, disloy- 
alty, and the political state of affairs in France. She lost 
two beloved grandchildren, the daughter of her daughter, 
and Maurice’s son; death, however, spared the three others. 
Her daughter-in-law was almost as dear to her as to him, and 
she gave the entire control of household matters into her hands. 
Her time was passed amusing the children, botanising a little 
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in summer, and making long excursions on foot. During her 
forty years of continual literary labour she had eazned a million 
franes, of which she had only laid by twenty thousand. If 
this is true, the result of her incomparable literary talent and 
her industry was not larger for it only amounts to a thousand 
pounds a year. 

She thus ends her own account of her latter days :— 

‘T have retained my cheerfulness, but have no initiative for amusing 
others. Jam sure I must have many serious faults, but, like every one 
else, Iam unconscious of them. I do not know either if I have good 
qualities and virtues. I have meditated a great deal on all that is 
true; and in this investigation the perception of my own individuality 
becomes weaker every day. I have come to the conclusion that we 
are only logical when we do right, and if we do wrong it is against 
our better judgment. I do not believe in sin. I only believe in 
ignorance.’ 

it is impossible to imagine anything more dignified than 
this calm, benevolent old age. The errors and eccentricities 
of her youth were forgotten, and she lived honoured and 
respected by her children and friends, exercising to the last 
that generous hospitality that was so congenial to her nature. 
Visitors to Nohant were astonished on their first visit to see a 
large, tranquil-eyed woman, dressed in the simple Berrichon 
costume, sitting indolently in the old hall of the chateau. She 
never was without a cigarette, and seemed absorbed in watching 
the smoke as it floated away in blue clouds. She liked nothing 
better than to be forgotten in her own drawing-room, listening 
to what was said, but not speaking much herself. As soon as 
her guests departed for the night she shut her door, and, like 
the celebrated author of the ‘ Leviathan,’ fell to smoking, think- 
ing, and writing for several hours, sometimes, indeed, until 
day broke. She says in a letter to Madame d’Agoult, ‘ I pass 
* long hours téte-d-téte with “ dame Fancy ; ” I never go to bed 
‘ before seven o'clock in the morning, and see the sun rise, 
‘ undisturbed in my solitude.’ She ends her letter, ‘ Bon jour; 
‘ il est six heures du matin, le rossignol chante, et l’odeur d’un 
‘ lilas arrive jusqu’a moi.’ The great artist breathed her last 
on the 8th of June 1876, and was buried in the little church- 
yard of the village of Nohant, amidst the people that she 
described so faithfully and loved so well. Neither marble 
slab nor headstone marks the place where she lies, for one of 
her last injunctions to her children was to let nought but grass 
and flowers cover her grave. There, beneath the time-worn 
elm trees, in which she had so often heard the sighing of the 
wind during her long and solitary vigils, and close to the old 
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belfry that had chimed out so many sad and weary hours of 
her strangely chequered existence,,she at last found a haven, 
the only one that remains a certainty to all of us, however 
dark and troubled the sea of life may be. 

We must nowturn to George Sand’s works, and endeavour 
to give a sketch, however slight, of her literary career. She 
was perhaps one of the most prolific writers of fiction that 
ever lived. During the forty-four years of her life as an 
author she produced on an average two novels a year; putting 
aside, therefore, her dramatic works, it is easy to see how im- 
possible an analysis of such a vast number of volumes would 
be. 

She was obliged by a contract with Buloz to spend all 
her ink and her blood’ in the service of ‘La Revue des 
‘ Deux Mondes.’ ‘ The galley-slave is chained to his work ; 
‘if Buloz permits him to wander, it is on “ parole,” and 
parole” is a log of wood that the convict drags, chained to 
‘his foot.’ She exhorts her friend the Comtesse d’Agoult to 
write ‘while the gods dictate.’ We are afraid that she her- 
self produced a great deal of work which Buloz and the want 
of money alone dictated. In spite of this forced and often 
hasty production, she never lost that subtle, inexplicable 
beauty of style which makes the commonest description she 
attempts vivid and delightful. Her prose is flowing, but not 
diffuse ; polished, but not artificial ; easy, but neither incorrect 
nor inelegant: it is the perfection of language, and makes us 
forgive the many fallacies in argument and faults of construc- 
tion that abound, especially in her earlier novels. Later critics 
have expressed their astonishment at the success of ‘ Indiana,’ 
and have asked what charm there was to stir men’s minds so 
singularly in this badly-constructed, unnatural work of fiction. 
French authors had often treated the subject of matrimonial 
unhappiness before; it was a hackneyed theme: and if we 
analyse it, it is impossible to imagine anything more far-fetched 
than this history of a ‘femme incomprise’ married to a bear, 
falling in love with a blackguard, and seeking peace and rest 
in communion with a solemn prig, whose love she discovers 
at the moment they are about to commit suicide together. 
Nothing but the fervent eloquence of style and passionate 
energy of personal conviction which pervade every page, could 
have induced an exacting public to overlook the improba- 
bilities of such a plot. Although she strenuously denied that 
‘Indiana’ was a prototype of herself, the character bears so 
strongly the impress of her individuality that it is impossible 
not to believe that she lived through all the different phases 
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of thought portrayed in her heroine ; and it is this fact that 
gave the book its charm, and proved her to have all the gifts 
of a great writer of fiction—fresh imagination, facility of ex- 
pression, and extreme sensibility. Immediately after ‘ In- 
‘ diana’ she published ‘ Valentine,’ and from that moment her 
literary fame was established. By this second work she showed 
that she could develop varied motives of action, and not only 
write the history of her own life, but throw herself into the 
lives of others. Men were transplanted into a real, living 
world, a hundred miles away from the false rhetoric and 
spurious medizvalism of the novels they had read before. Old 
methods and old traditions were shaken off, and a new era of 
romantic literature inaugurated. 

Although there is unfortunately a want of reserve in the great 
artist’s treatment of subjects which are prohibited in England, 
anyone who reads and studies her works adequately must, we 
think, come to the conclusion that their tendency is not alto- 
gether immoral. She understood the complexity of human life 
and human character; perhaps her enemies will say because 
she permitted herself to see every side of it. She lived through 
each intellectual phase of her different novels, and occupied 
herself all day thinking out some social problem, while the night 
was spent putting it on paper for the benefit of the public. 
It isin her delineation of the tender passion, however, that 
George Sand so immeasurably surpasses all her contemporaries : 
from the ideal love of Consuelo and Lélia, to the simple un- 
sophisticated affection of Germain and Francois, we have every 
possible treatment of the eternal ‘Elle et Lui. We can 
almost classify her novels according to the phases of love por- 
trayed: turbulent and insubordinate passion reigns in the pages 
of ‘Indiana,’ ‘ Valentine,’ and ‘ Lélia;’ controversial and 
polemical affection in the pages of ‘ Mdlle. de la Quintinie,’ 
‘ Spiridion, and ‘Ma Scur Jeanne;’ romantic and senti- 
mental love-making in ‘ Mauprat,’ ‘ La petite Fadette,’ and 
‘La Mare au Diable.’ It is difficult in short quotations to 
give an idea cf the eloquence and ease of diction that are the 
particular gifts of this writer. Her prose, like some rich 
southern fruit, seemed to ripen and develop under the warm 
rays of the Italian sun; in word-painting she never surpassed 
‘ Les Lettres d’un Voyageur’ or ‘ Consuelo.’ The following 
description of the kitchen garden that the gipsy singer and 
her companion Joseph pass through on their way to the 
audience with the Chanoine, is evidently inspired by her 
memories of the garden at Nohant :— 


‘ 


‘C’était un beau jardin potager, entretenu avec un soin minutieux. 
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Les arbres fruitiers, disposés en éventails, ouvraient i tout venant leurs 
longs bras, chargés de pommes vermeilles et de poires dorées. Les 
berceaux de vigne arrondis coquettement en arceaux portaient comme 
autant de girandoles d’énormes grappes de raisin succulent. Les 
vastes carrés de légumes avaient aussi leur beauté, Des asperges & la 
tige élégante et & la chevelure soyeuse, toute brillante de la rosée du 
soir, ressemblaient 4 des frets de sapins lilliputiens, couverts d’une 
gaze d'argent; les pois s’élancaient en guirlandes légéres sur leurs 
rames, et formaient de longs berceaux, ¢troites et mystérieuses ruelles 
ou babillaient 4 voix basses de petites fauvettes encore mal endormies ; 
les giraumonts, orgueilleux léviathans de cette mer verdoyante, éta- 
laient pesamment leurs gros ventres orangés sur leurs larges et som- 
bres feuillages.’ 


We turn, however. with a sense of relief from the harmonious 
periods of the letters and the supersentimental emotion of 
* Consuelo’ to the calm simplicity of her country stories. 

There is a modulated soft music in the opening of ¢ Frangois 
“le Champi’ that reminds one of a symphony of Mozart :— 


‘R and I were walking home by the light of the moon, which 
fell with silvery light on the paths of the dusky landscape. It was a 
warm and slightly misty autumn evening. We remarked the sonority 
of the air at this season of the year, and the subtle mystery that hangs 
over Nature. It seemed as if every creature and everything were 
secretly preparing to enjoy the short span of life and activity that was lett 
before the fatal numbness of cold crept over everything. Fearing to 
be disturbed or surprised by the fatal march of time, they proceeded 
silently and quietly to their midnight revels. The birds only uttered 
smothered cries instead of the joyous songs of summer. The insects 
hovering above the fields sometimes gave forth a slight hum, but 
stopped at once, and flew rapidly away to bear their chant elsewhere. 
The flowers hastened to exhale a last perfume, which was all the 
sweeter because it was held in reserve, and not given freely forth as in 
the spring. The fading leaves hardly trembled in the wind; and the 
flocks grazed in silence, uttering neither amorous nor combative sounds. 
My friend and I walked silently along, observing the softened beauty 
of Nature, and listening to the delicious harmony of the last chords, 
which died away in an imperceptible pianissimo. Autumn is a 
melancholy “ andante” preceding the solemn ‘“ adagio” of winter.’ 





And then they both enter into a dissertation on the vexed 
question of realism and idealism in art, which is a fit answer to 
M. Zola and his school, and a corollary to her statement to 
Balzac: ‘ En somme, vous voulez et savez peindre l’homme tel 
* qu'il est, sous vos yeux. Soit! moi, je me sens porté a le peindre 
* tel que je souhaite qu'il soit, tel que je crois qu'il doit étre.’ 
At no time does George Sand prove herself so true an artist 
as in the dignified restraint she puts upon herself in these ex- 
quisite idyls. We know how fond the authoress of the ‘ Maitres 
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‘Sonneurs’ is of describing beautiful scenery, yet she never 
forgets that the story is being told by a peasant, in whose mouth 
any poetic expression would be out of place. Only once does 
he show he is conscious of the beauties around him, and then 
he prefaces his remarks by saying, ‘ Le site était ravissant pour 
* mol, gui avait peu d peu appris & comprendre la nature.’ In 
Etienne’s account of his wanderings she gives a touch which, 
for knowledge of rustic character, is worthy of Sir Walter Scott : 
‘ Il y avait beaucoup dherbes et de fleurs qui sentaient bon, 
‘ mais ne pouvaient en rien amender le fourrage!’ ‘ This is a 
‘ fine scene,’ the Duke of Argyll remarks to Jeannie Deans 
when showing her the valley of the Thames from Richmond 
Hill. ‘It’s braw rich feeding for the cows, and they have a 
* fine breed o’ cattle here,’ replies Jeannie. George Sand has 
been called the Walter Scott of Berri, and certainly she often 


resembles the great Scotch novelist in her vivid descriptions of 


scenery and her keen appreciation of the pathos of humanity 
in the humbler paths of life. 

It is in the * Mare au Diable,’ however, that she touched the 
zenith of her literary work. This piece is as finished as Gocthe’s 
‘ Hermann and Dorothea ;’ as fresh and strong as Tennyson’s 
‘ Northern Farmer.’ Whatever Buloz and the want of money 
dictated formerly, the gods and her own genius dictated this. 
It is so true and beautiful, so simple and pure, that we should 
like our readers to accept it as a propitiatory offering for so 
much that was reprehensible and unworthy in the great artist’s 
life. 

The story is woven out of the slightest materials. The 
labourer Germain, a widower of twenty-eight, father of three 
children, goes into a neighbouring village to seek a second 
wife, and gives little Marie, who is on her way to a place as 
farm servant, a lift on his horse. Pierre, Germain’s eldest boy, 
waits behind a hedge until they pass, and insists on accom- 
panying them. Night comes on; they get lost in the wood 
that stretches round the ‘ Mare au Diable,’ and are obliged to 
encamp for the night. Marie shows such practical skill in 
putting Pierre to sleep, in lighting the fire, and in concocting 
a meal, that Germain by degrees becomes aware of her charm, 
and finishes by proposing to marry her. She thinks he is not 
in earnest, and declares he is too old. They discuss the ques- 
tion gently and wisely in the silence of the night, while the 
child lies asleep in the girl’s arms. Germain of course refuses 
the wife that his father destined for him; Marie does not 
remain with her new master; and the story ends by Marie 
falling in love with Germain, whom she no longer thinks too 
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old for a husband. The prelude to the story is pitched in the 
minor key, as we can see by the quatrain which she quotes 
from an old engraving of Holbein’s :— 


‘ A la sueur de ton visaige, 
Tu gagnerois ta pauvre vie, 
Apres long travail et usaige, 
Voicy la mort qui te convie.’ 


She then describes the engraving, which represents a labourer 
ploughing a field, with the sun setting behind the dark and 
distant hills. It is the end of a hard day’s work; the pea- 
sant is old, feeble, and in rags; every horse in the team 
which he drives is weary and thin; the only gay and alert 
figure is a grim and fantastic skeleton, who, armed with a whip, 
runs in the furrow beside the frightened horses, and urges 
them along. This spectre is Death, so often introduced by 
Holbein into allegorical and religious subjects. 

‘But we,’ she cries, ‘ artists of another century, what shall we 
paint? Shall we seek for the reward of the humanity of our day 
in the idea of death? Shall we invoke it as the chastisement of in- 
justice, and the recompense of suffering? No; our business is not 
with Death, but with Life. We no longer believe in the annihilation 
of the tomb, nor in the salvation bought by a forced renunciation. 
We wish life to be good because we wish it to be fruitful. Lazarus 
must quit his dunghill, and then the poor man need no longer 
rejoice in the death of the rich. All must be happy, so that the 
well-being of some may not be a crime accursed in the sight of God. 
The labourer, while sowing the seed, must feel that he is working in 
the cause of life, and must not rejoice because death walks by his 
side. The tomb must neither be the chastisement of luxury nor the 
consolation of distress.’ 


Having thus struck the key-note of the story, she describes 
how one autumn day she was walking along by the edge of a 
field and saw the peasants preparing for the approaching 
sowing of the seed :— 

‘The background was wide, like Holbein’s picture, and was flecked 
with great patches cf green and gold. It had rained a short time 
before, and thin lines of water lay shining in the furrows like silver 
threads. The day was soft and warm, and a light mist hung above the 
earth, freshly turned by the ploughshare. At the top of the field, an 
old man, whose bent back and tall figure recalled Holbein’s picture, 
but whose appearance was prosperous and happy, drove solemnly a 
pair of tranquil-eyed oxen, real patriarchs of the field, with their 
yellow coats and long twisted horns. . . . At some distance from him 
his son guided a magnificent team, four pairs of young animals 
with dark coats mixed with rusty black, and small curly heads that 
reminded one of their untamed ancestors. Their large eyes were full of 
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fierceness, and by their sudden movements it was easy to see that they 
were trembling with rage and indignation at the yoke that had been 
imposed on them, and the prod that they felt for the first time. The 
man who drove them had to perform the task of bringing under 
cultivation a corner that had been pasture-land, and was full of the 
roots of trees; an athletic feat requiring all his youth and energy and 
the exertions of the eight oxen. A child of six or seven years of age, 
beautiful as an angel, ‘his shoulders covered with a lamb-skin, which 
made him look like the pictures of the young St. John the Baptist, 
walked in the furrow beside the plough, and pricked the oxen’s flanks 
with a long pole armed with a spike. The untamed animals dashed 
forward under the little hand of the child, making the leathers and 
yokes to creak again. 

‘When a root stopped the plough, the labourer called in a loud 
voice to each beast by its name, rather to calm than to excite them, 
for the oxen, irritated by the obstacle, strained forward, breaking the 
earth with their hoofs, and would have thrown themselves aside, drag- 
ging the plough across the field, if the young man, with his voice and 
whip, had not kept the first four together, while the child managed 
the rest. The little fellow called out also, with a voice which he en- 
deavoured to make terrific, but which remained as gentle as his 
angelic face. It was a vigorous and graceful picture: the landscape, 
the man, the child, and the oxen. When an obstacle was vanquished 
and the team began again its slow equal progression, the labourer, 
whose pretended violence was only an exercise of energy and a super- 
abundance of activity, returned again to the simple serenity of his 
usual expression, and gave his child a look of paternal content, which 
was returned with a smile by the little fellow. The young father then 
began chanting with his strong voice the solemn and melancholy song 
that the ancient tradition of the country transmits, not to all labourers, 
but to those who are most skilful in inciting and drivi ing a team of 
oxen. ... I knew this young man and this beautiful child, I knew 
their story, for they had a story. All the world has one, and everyone 
could interest us by relating the romance of his lice, if he understood 
it. I asked myself, therefore, why I should not write down what I had 
heard of these two people, though it might only be as straight and 
simple as the furrow they were cutting. Next year this furrow would 
be filled up by another one, for thus is the trace of the greater portion 
of mankind effaced from the field of humanity. A little earth covers 
it, and the furrows we have dug succeed one another like the tombs in 
a churchyard. Is not the furrow of the labourer as worthy of notice 
as that of the idler, who has gained a name and a reputation in the 
world by some speciality or eccentricity ?’ 

Thus does this country idyl open, and we only regret being 
unable to give more extracts from its delightful pages. We e 
should like to let our reader hear the low-voiced conversation 
between Germain and Marie, both as yet unconscious of the 
love that is in their hearts, while the mystery of the darkness, 
the whispering of the trees, and the throbbing of the stars, seem 
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all to breathe the secret in their ears. Or the last scene, where 
the young labourer, hopeless of making Marie reciprocate his 
passion, comes to say good-bye for ever :~-‘ Sans attendre son 
arrét, il se leva pour partir; mais la jeune fille l’arréta en 
lentourant de ses deux bras, et cachant sa téte dans son 
sein. “ Ah! Germain,” lui dit-elle en sanglotant, * vous n’avez 
done pas deviné que je vous aime? ”’’ 

Her other novels—* Lélia’ and ‘ Consuelo ’—were popular 
when they first appeared, for they put into language what had 
hitherto remained unspoken in some men’s and in all women’s 
hearts, but the dust will be allowed to lie on the cover of both 
of these, while ‘ La petite Fadette’ or the ‘ Mare au Diable’ 
will be devoured with eagerness and wept over in silence. 

Some well-known writer has said that a notable book, by its 
cumulative influence, is more important in the history of the 
world than the greatest battle ever fought. ‘To this statement 
we can certainly add that the only works bearing cumula- 
tive influence are those animated by true feeling and true 
sentiment ; posterity must find its own trials and its own sorrows, 
divested of all artificial surroundings, ere it will bestow im- 
mortality on any artistic representation. By her ‘ bergeries, 
therefore, will George Sand ultimately be judged, and will be 
found to have left a furrow, neither so straight nor so simple, 
perhaps, as that of Germain the ‘ fin laboureur,’ but a furrow 
that will never be effaced from the surface of the labour-field 
of humanity; for good grain was sown there, which, as the 
years went by, grew up and fructified in the hearts of men. 
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ArT. V.—1. Preliminary Report from her Majesty's Com- 
mission on Agriculture. London: 1881. 


2. Report from her Majesty’s Commission on Agriculture. 
London: 1882. 


3. Digest of Minutes of Evidence and Reports of the Assistant 
Commissioners Royal Commission of Agriculture. 9 vols. 
London: 1881-2. 


4, Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. 3 vols. London: 1881-2. 

5. Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract Re- 
turns for the United Kingdom. London: 1882. 


6. Agricultural Review and Journal of the American Agri- 
cultural Association. New York: August 1882. 


N several occasions, during a period of sixty years, the 
distress of the agricultural classes has induced the Legis- 
lature to make elaborate enquiries into the state of British 
agriculture. During the Liverpool Administration a motion 
for a Select Committee on Agriculture was carried against the 
Ministry in 1820, enquiry into the subject was conceded by 
the Government in 1821 and renewed in 1822. During 
the Whig Ministries of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, 
Agricultural Committees were appointed by the House of 
Commons in 1833 and 1836; while, towards the close of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration, an Agricultural Commission was 
appointed in 1879. The earlier enquiries produced only dis- 
appointment. The Committee of 1821 told the farmers plainly 
that their distress arose from causes some of which no legislative 
provisions could alleviate, and others of which they shared 
with other classes of society. The Committee of 1822, ap- 
pointed to allay the dissatisfaction which the Report of 1821 had 
created, was responsible for the passage of a corn law, which 
remained on the Statute Book for six years, but which never 
came into operation. The Committee of 1833, like the Com- 
mittee of 1821, bade the farmers rest their hopes on the cau- 
tious forbearance rather than on the actiye interposition of 
Parliament ; while the Committee of 1836, unwilling to accept 
its chairman’s (Lord Eversley’s) conclusion, that the farmers 
must look for relief to their landlords and not to the Legislature, 
and unable to refute it, separated without making any report. 
We shall presently see whether the labours of the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1879 are likely to be more fruitful than the en- 
quiries of the Committees which preceded them. On this page 
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we have the more grateful task of acknowledging the valuable 
addition which the Commissioners have made to our informa- 
tion, They truly say: ‘ The condition of British agriculture 
‘has never been the subject of a more comprehensive and 
‘ laborious enquiry than that in which we have been engaged.’ 
But the Commissioners have not been satisfied with investigat- 
ing the condition of British agriculture. The Reports of Mr. 
Sutherland and Mr. Jenkins on France, of Mr. Jenkins on 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Denmark, and of Mr. Read, 
Mr. Pell, and Mr. Clay on America, contain amass of valuable 
information. These Reports will probably do more to influence 
the Legislature than the elaborate enquiries which have been 
simultaneously made in almost every part of the United 
Kingdom. 

The first conclusion which will be drawn from the Com- 
missioners’ labours is, that the reports of severe agricultural 
depression, which have been common enough in the last few 
years, have not exaggerated the severity of the crisis. ‘ The 
* evidence,’ the Commissioners write, ‘ shows that agricultural 
‘ distress has prevailed over the whole country ;’ in ‘ nearly 
‘ every county of England and Scotland, and in some parts of 
‘ Wales, distress of unprecedented severity has been expe- 
rienced by the agricultural community.’ But the distress has 
not merely been universal. It affected all kinds of agricul- 
tural property. ‘Owners in fee have suffered equally with 
‘ life tenants. Farmers, who are free from restrictive cove- 
‘ nants, as well as those who are bound by what are regarded 
‘as injurious covenants, have suffered alike.’ The Commis- 
sioners have had the advantage of examining Mr. Giffen, who 
has employed his statistical knowledge in endeavouring to 
measure the losses which the crisis involved. But the short 
paragraph, in which they dispose of Mr. Giffen’s figures, only 
imperfectly represents the conclusions of this statistician, and 
we are consequently compelled to rely on the evidence, and 
not on the report, for an accurate measure of the losses which 
the agriculturists experienced during the disastrous years 1877- 
1880. 

Mr. Giffen’s conclusions on this point may be briefly stated. 
During each of the years 1867-9 agricultural produce, to the 
value of 79,000,000/., was on an average imported into the 
United Kingdom. Ten years afterwards, or during 1877-9, 
the average value of these imports had risen to 129,000,000/. 
The country, in other words, spent 50,000,0002 a year more 
on foreign agricultural produce during the latter than during 
the former period. The population, however, increased in 
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the ten years by 3,180,000 persons, and 3,180,000 persons 
would probably consume 38,000,000/. of agricultural produce. 
If, therefore, the yield of our own fields had remained sta- 
tionary, the growth of the people would have forced us to 
spend on foreign food in 1877-9, 38,000,000/. more than it 
was requisite to spend in 1867-9. Tested then by the value 
of our imports, the agricultural depression occasioned a loss of 
12,000,000/7, a year, the difference between the additional 
38,000,000/. which, under ordinary circumstances, we should 
have been forced to spend, and the additional 50,000,000/. 
which was actually spent. This sum, however, only imper- 
fectly represents the losses of the agriculturists. It was the 
exceptional characteristic of the recent agricultural depression 
that deficient harvests were accompanied by low prices. The 
consumers generally of course gain from low prices; they 
obtain cheaper food, and have more money available for pur- 
poses other than food. But the circumstance which is bene- 
ficial to the consumer is ruinous to the producer. Mr. Giffen 
calculates that the average price of agricultural produce was 
one-third lower in 1877-9 than in 1867-9. If this be so, the 
12,000,000/. which represents the excess of imports occasioned 
by a period of scarcity, must have purchased food which from 
1867 to 1869 would have cost 18,000,000/. Measured by the 
prices of 1867-9 the deficiency in the yield during 1877-9 
occasioned a loss to the agriculturists of 18,000,000/. instead 
of 12,000,000/. a year. 

Unfortunately for the farmer, this sum of 18,000,000/. does 
not represent the whole extent of the loss. <A fall in the 
value of imported food necessarily implies a fall in the value 
of food produced at home. According to Sir J. Caird, the 
average produce of an acre of wheat land during five selected 
years of scarcity, previous to} 1861, was three quarters; the 
average price 61s. 1d.; the yield of each acre during the five 
years amounted on an average to 91. 4s. 1d. But in five selected 
bad years before 1879, the average yield of the same land was 
only 23 quarters; the average price only 49s. 10d., and the 
yield per acre was only worth 6/. 2s.* The deficiency in the 
yield, and the fall in the price, reduced the value of the crop 
by more than one-third. Mr. Giffen has come to a somewhat 
similar conclusion in another way, and thinks that, in addition 
to the 18,000,000/.—the excess of imports occasioned by scar- 
city—the farmers lost 14,000,000/. by the fall of prices. 





* We give Sir J. Caird’s figures as he gave them to the Commis- 


sioners. But his calculations in both cases are only approximately 
accurate, 
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During the years of plenty, moreover, which immediately 
preceded the years of famine, two things happened which 
proved equally disastrous to the farmers. The landlords in- 
creased their rents, and the labourers exacted higher wages. 
Mr. Giffen places the increased rent at 5,000,000/., and the 
addition to the cost of labour at another 5,000,0007. The 
whole loss which the farmers sustained therefore, (1) from 
the deficiency of produce, (2) from a fall of prices, (3) from 
an increase of rents, and (4) from a rise in wages, amounted on 
an average to 42,000,000/. a year.* 

It may perhaps be desirable to show the proportion which 
this loss bears to the ordinary produce of our fields. Sir J. 
Caird estimates the value of our agricultural produce at 
260,000,000/., but this sum has of course to be divided into 
what Lord Beaconsfield once called the three profits, of the 
landlord, the farmer, and the labourer. It would be a tedious 
matter to analyse its distribution. It is sufficient to say that 
the landlord claims some 70,000,000/. of it as rent, and the 
farmer possibly three-fourths of this amount, or 52,000,000/., 
as profit.t The residue of 138,000,000/. is absorbed by labour, 
by manure, and by other expenses. It is obvious, therefore, 
that if the tenant-farmers bore the whole loss of 42,000,000/., 
they would actually have been deprived of four-fifths of their 
whole income. There are good reasons for thinking that they 
bore two-thirds of the loss, the remaining third being allowed 
them by their landlords. Even in this case their incomes as 
a class decreased from 52,000,000/. to 24,000,000/. a year. 
With these figures before us, it is not difficult to understand 
the suffering through which the farmers lately passed. De- 
prived of the greater part of their incomes, they were, in thou- 
sands of cases, ruined. 

We have been particular in endeavouring to gauge the 
precise extent of the depression through which the agricul- 
turists have lately passed for two reasons. In the first place, 
the Commissioners have made no adequate attempt to discharge 


* We have based our estimate on Mr. Giffen, without foliowing him 
exactly. We ought, perhaps, to add that during the ten years of the 
comparison some 2,000,000 acres of new land were brought into culti- 
vation, but, on the other hand, some 1,000,000 acres of old arable land 
were turned into permanent pasture. The increased produce of the 
new land brought into cultivation would probably be about equivalent 
to the decrease in the yield of the old land turned from plough into 
grass. 

t+ We have purposely placed the farmer’s profit at a higher sum than 
ought probably to be assigned to it. 
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this part of their duty; and, in the next place, it is impossible 
to determine whether the depression portends the ruin of 
British agriculture, unless the extent as well as the cause of 
the crisis are accurately understood. Its extent we have 
endeavoured to measure. Its main cause was clear enough: 
it was due to the weather. We recollect that Homer makes 
Ulysses say in the ‘ Odyssey ’ that, under a good government, 
the valleys are rich with corn and the trees are laden with 
fruit. He would have never made the statement without a 
qualification in an English climate. 


‘ All the witnesses whom we have examined,’ write the Commissioners, 
‘agree in ascribing it (the depression) mainly to a succession of un- 
favourable seasons. One witness says: “It is really owing to the 
“absence of sun and the presence of an extra quantity of rain. It is the 
“ extra rainfall and the absence of sun that has prevented anything from 
“maturing. Nothing, in fact, in the last year or two has matured 
“ properly.” Mr. Squarey says: ‘I believe the approximate and most 
“ intense cause of the depression is the series of unfavourable seasons 
“ which we have had during the past four and, in some counties, five 
“ years, and that the mischief has been intensified to a great extent by 
“the extremely low quality as well as quantity of the produce in 
“ England.” Another witness gives it as his opinion that the main causes 
of the distress are the disastrous seasons of the last five years, the 
excessive rainfall, the absence of sunshine, and the low temperature. 
“ T am quite clear,” he observes, “ that these are the main causes, and, 
“ if I might put the causes numerically, they would account for seven out 
“ of ten of the whole: putting the whole depression at ten, the seasons 
“ would account for seven-tenths of it.” To the same effect is the 
evidence of several other witnesses of authority—owners, agents, and 
farmers. The Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir J. B. Lawes, 
Mr. J. Howard, M.P., concur with other witnesses in ascribing the 
depression to a succession of bad seasons.’ 


A period marked by a succession of bad years is, of course, 
no new thing. Anyone who has attentively reflected on the 
evidence collected by the late Mr. Tooke, and which is to be 
found in the first chapter of the ‘ History of Prices,’ will see 
that both in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries such 
periods occurred. From 1693 to 1700, and from 1767 to 
1775, for instance, weather in England and in Europe was as 
cold, as wet, and as inclement as that which has been the 
subject of almost general complaint in the last few years. 
There is no reason to suppose, as some people hastily imagine, 
that the climate of the United Kingdom is changed, or that 
we shall never again experience a hot summer. But, though 
the climate is unaltered, the effects of a bad harvest, resulting 
from a wet year, are modified. It sounds almost paradoxical 
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to assert that a bad harvest could be advantageous to the 
agriculturists; but we believe that, while the Corn Laws were 
in force, ‘on every occasion of marked transition from dearth 
‘ to abundance’ there were signs of agricultural distress. The ex- 
planation of this strange fact may be found in the conditions 
which the Corn Law itself created. By holding out to the farmer 
a minimum price for his corn, the Legislature encouraged the 
cultivation of more land than was necessary; and, if the 
harvest was only tolerably abundant, the markets were glutted 
with corn and the prices were driven down. Nothing but a 
partial failure of the crops could, under such circumstances, 
save the farmer; and a bad harvest made his fortune. Dave- 
nant pointed out two hundred years ago that a deficiency of one- 
tenth in the yield might raise the price three-tenths ; and Mr. 
Tooke, reasoning on a similar calculation, declared that land 
which in a good year produced 33 bushels of wheat, worth 
6s. a bushel, or 92. 18s., in a bad year might produce 22 
bushels, worth 18s. a bushel, or 19/. 16s. Mr. Tooke, in this 
illustration, purposely put his argument in the most exaggerated 
form. With one solitary exception, for a short period of two 
months, the people of this country have never had to pay 18s. a 
bushel for wheat. But, though the illustration is an exaggera- 
tion, the argument is correct. The years of plenty in the 
olden time were years of agricultural distress; the years of 
scarcity were years of agricultural prosperity. 

This state of things was of course modified by the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. A deficient crop at home was followed by 
importations from abroad, and prices did not rise with the 
same rapidity as before. And in the last few years a cause more 
powerful even than the repeal of the Corn Laws has operated in 
a similar way. America has been growing corn in unpre- 
cedented quantities for exportation: millions upon millions of 
acres of virgin soil have been converted into one great wheat- 
field; and rival railways and rival steamers have been carrying 
the produce of the Western States at low rates to the English 
market. The production of wheat in America reached the 
maximum development which it had attained in the year in 
which agriculture in England suffered its extreme depres- 
sion. In 1879 America produced 448,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly 60,000,000 quarters, of wheat ; and about one-third of 
the whole of this crop, or 20,000,000 quarters, was exported. 
Influenced by this vast supply, the price of wheat in the 
United Kingdom fell to 38s. per quarter, the lowest price to 
which it had fallen for nearly thirty vears. 

These figures looked much more serious when they were 
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examined by statisticians. The number of acres under wheat 
in the United Kingdom decreased from about 4,000,000 
(3,981,989) in 1869 to about 3,000,000 (3,056,428) in 1879. 
But the number of acres under wheat in the United States 
increased from about. 21,000,000 (20,858,359) in 1872 (the 
earliest year for which we know how to obtain accurate infor- 
mation) to about 32,500,000 (32,545,950) in 1879. Every 
year about 100,000 fewer acres were sown with wheat in the 
United Kingdom, and some 1,500,000 more acres were sown 
with wheat in the United States. It seemed demonstrable 
from these figures that American wheat would graduall 
supersede English corn, and that the crop, which had hitherto 
been the chief stay of British agriculture, would cease to be 
grown on the soil of England. 

This conclusion was undoubtedly strengthened by a Report, 
for which the Commissioners, whose labours we are reviewing, 
are indirectly responsible. Immediately after their appoint- 
ment, they deputed two Members of Parliament, Mr. Clare 
Read and Mr. Albert Pell, to proceed to America, and to 
enquire into the agriculture of the United States and of 
Canada. Leaving England at the moment when agricul- 
turists were experiencing the extreme of depression, they 
reached the United States at the time when American farming 
had attained its maximum of prosperity. They travelled 
through miles upon miles of wheat land; they satisfied them- 
selves that wheat could be grown in America for 28s. the 
quarter, and that it could be delivered in Liverpool for 42s. 
How was it possible for the English farmer to compete with 
such conditions as these? The Corn Law of 1815 had con- 
templated 80s. as the minimum price for corn; the Corn Law 
of 1822 had named 70s. as the minimum price at which wheat 
might be imported; the Corn Law of 1828 had given the 
farmer the protection of a heavy duty when the price fell 
below 60s. Even Peel, as lately as 1842, had tried to fix the 
price at about 55s. How was it possible for the British 
farmer to compete in 1880 with producers delivering corn in 
British markets at 42s. a quarter ? 

An answer came from an unexpected quarter. Messrs. 
Read and Pell were accompanied in their enquiries in America 
by a young man, Mr. John Clay, the son, we believe, of a 
member of the Commission, who was personally engaged in 
farming in Canada. Mr. Clay, at the close of 1879, supplied 
the Commission with a preliminary report on farming in Cali- 
fornia, which he subsequently, in 1882, supplemented with a 
more important report. Briefly stated, Mr. Clay’s conclusions 
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wereas follows: American agriculture had fallen intoa depressed 
condition in the four years ending 1877; stock was cheap, 
labour was abundant, the cost of living moderate, and land to 
be had for almost nothing. The combined advantages of cheap 
land, cheap labour, and cheap stock, led to an enormous specu- 
lation in agriculture. ‘ Then, as if to cap the whole thing, 
‘ there came a run of favourable seasons scarce ever experienced 
‘ before. . . . Wheat poured into Great Britain at an alarm- 
‘ing rate ... and one party, writing to the leading jour- 
‘nal of England, said that it was more than probable that 
‘ for many years we should have American wheat placed in 
‘ England at 40s. per quarter.’ This conclusion Mr. Clay 
doubted at the time; the experience of 1880 and 1881 con- 
firmed his doubts. The crops in America in a comparative 
sense failed, the prices in Chicago and Liverpool rose, and Mr. 
Clay, at least, was satisfied that American wheat could not be 
placed in the English markets at a profit for less than 45s, or 
48s. a quarter. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the future of the British 
farmer depends to some extent on the single question whether 
Mr. Clay or the persons whom he criticises be right; and it 
ean hardly, therefore, be out of place to devote some pages to 
a detailed consideration of American agriculture. In doing 
so we shall use the reports of Messrs. Read and Pell as well 
as those of Mr. Clay; but our task will be materially assisted 
by the excellent paper of General Walker, which is printed 
in the August number of the ‘ Review and Journal of the 
* American Agricultural Association.’ 

In one point all three accounts are consistent. All of them 
agree that the American wheat-grower does not cultivate the 
soil in the sense in which cultivation is employed in England. 
‘ The truth is, they are not cultivators, but at present only 
‘ breakers of the soil,’ is the expression of Messrs. Read and 
Pell. The fields, writes General Walker, have been ‘ systemat- 
‘ ically cropped on the principle of obtaining the largest crops 
‘ with the least expenditure of labour.’ But, while General 
Walker thinks that his fellow-countrymen have been fully 
justified in exhausting their fields and passing on to virgin soil, 
or, as he puts it, in regarding ‘ the land of no value and labour 
‘as of high value,’ Mr. Clay denounces the system as wan- 
‘ton and wasteful.’ We are inclined to think that reason- 
able people will agree with the conclusion of General Walker 
rather than with the invective of Mr. Clay. If a man can 
make more money by breaking up virgin soil than by culti- 
vating exhausted soil, he is likely to prefer the former to the 
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latter expedient. It is of more interest in England to recol- 
lect that the system, wanton or wise, is gradually and neces- 
sarily coming to a conclusion. Nearly one-half of the whole 
area of the United States is indeed still unoccupied, but the 
Public Land Commission, in their report of 1879, * estimated 
‘ that (exclusive of certain lands in Southern States) of lands 
* over which the survey and disposition laws had been extended, 
‘ lying in the West, the United States did not own, of arable 
‘ agricultural public lands, which could be cultivated without 
‘ irrigation or other artificial appliances, more than the area 
‘of the present State of Ohio, viz. 25,576,980 acres.’ The 
situation, indeed, General Walker goes on to point out, ‘is not 
* so serious as might be thought’ from the report. 

‘Vast quantities of land which have passed out of the hands of the 
Government, through patents to States, to schools and colleges, to rail- 
ways, &c., have not yet come under cultivation and occupation. Other 
large quantities are in the hands of private owners who have not yet 
cultivated them, or, at least, have not done so bond fide, having taken 
them speculatively, and kept up a merely formal compliance with the 
requirements of the law. Considerable additions to the public lands 
may also be expected from the reduction of the Indian Reservations, as 
the tribes concerned take up small lots in severalty, and cede the 
remainder to the United States. Some part of the mineral and coal 
lands, withdrawn from the scope of the general land law, will un- 
questionably be found to have an agricultural value, and the surface 
will be worked for one kind of wealth, while the recesses beneath are 
being searched for another. . . . As the joint effect of all these con- 
siderations, I reach the conclusion that it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the extent of lands actually occupied for the production of export- 
able crops may go on increasing to the close of the century.’ 


Whether General Walker be right in this conclusion or not, 
it is evident that the amount of virgin soil available in the 
United States for the production of corn is gradually be- 
coming a decreasing quantity, and that, whatever dangers the 
competition of the United States may have in store for the 
British farmer, competition must sooner or later be carried 
on by the agriculturist and not by the mere breaker of the 
soil. 

It is, however, from this very circumstance that special 
interest attaches to such reports as those of General Walker 
and Mr. Clay. The breaker of the soil in America is suc- 
ceeded, in regular order, by the farmer, and the temporary 
exhaustion of the soil is the prelude to its cultivation. The 
virgin soil of the American prairies, indeed, stands cropping 
which would impoverish older countries. To quote Messrs. 


Read and Pell— 
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‘The accumulated vegetable deposits of centuries, and the untold 

number of grass crops that burn or rot upon the prairies, are not to be 
exhausted in a few years. When wheat shows signs of flagging, the 
simple alternative of a crop of Indian corn seems sufficient to restore its 
fertility. . . . Maize, as a rotation crop, answers the same end as root 
crops in England. The land is rested, cleaned, and enriched by its 
“ introduction.” ” 
Anyone who has attentively considered the reports before 
us, will probably consider that, while the British farmer has 
been dreading American wheat, the true danger before him 
lies in the cultivation of maize. 

Messrs. Read and Pell stated in their report that 51,500,000 
acres of land in the United States—an area about 10 per cent. 
greater than the whole cultivated area of the United Kingdom 
—were under maize.* While one-third of American wheat is 
exported, 90 per cent. of American maize is consumed in the 
United States. This prolific cereal is mainly used in feeding 
cattle and pigs; and ‘ when we consider "—if we may quote an 
ungrammatical sentence from Mr. Clay—* that to make 100 tons 
‘ of meat about 600 of grain are used, the advantages of the 
* stock farmer over the ‘wheat-grower are enormous, for he is 
‘ returning a vast quantity of this amount back to the soil.’ 
Maize-growing, therefore, fulfils three purposes in America: 
it rests the soil, it supplies the farmer with the manure required 
for its recuperation, and it leads to stock farming and dairy 
farming on a gigantic scale. Mr. Clay tells us that ‘ the 
‘ present stock of cattle in the United States aggregates the 
‘enormous number of 33,000,000;’ and a writer in the 
‘ American Agricultural Review ’ states that, ‘ by the census 
* of 1880, there was shown to be 12,000,000 milch cows in the 
United States, but there are nearer 15,000,000,’ If it be 
recollected that in the whole of the United Kingdom there 
are not 10,000,000 cattle, of which rather more than one-third 
(3,677,395) are cows, some idea may be formed of the vast 
extent to which stock breeding has already proceeded in the 
United States. 

It is, however, with stock as it is with wheat in America. 
Just as the bulk of American wheat is still grown on virgin 
soil, which is merely broken up for its production, so the 
great mass of American cattle range at large on the plains, 
and, except that they are occasionally collected to be branded 
or driven to the market, are, to all intents and purposes, wild. 
But, just as cultivation is introduced for the production of 
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* The acreage has since increased to upwards of 64,000,000 acres. 
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wheat, so scientific stock raising is extending in the United 
States. Pedigree shorthorns are being introduced at con- 
siderable cost; the character of the American cattle is being 
gradually improved; and there is no reason why, in time, 
and in a comparatively short time, American stock should not 
be as well bred, and command as high prices in the London 
market, as the best beasts which arrive from Aberdeen or 
Herefordshire.* We are informed by a traveller who was 
present at a cattle show last autumn at Omah in Nebraska, 
that he saw there stock—shorthorns, Devons, Herefords, and 
polled Angus—which would not have disgraced a Scottish 
market. 

The British stock-breeder, in fact, is gradually losing the 
advantage which he derives from the inferiority of the Ameri- 
ean stock to his own. ‘The progressive improvement in the 
breed of stock is supplying the Americans with a constantly 
increasing number of cattle fit for exportation to the English 
market. Mr. Clay, who has himself a large business in live 
stock, thinks that a three-year-old steer may be delivered in 
Liverpool, with a profit to the American breeder, for from 
22/. to 231. 10s. In that case meat could be sold to the 
English butcher at from 7d. to 74d. a pound.t The average price 
of prime Scotch beef in the London market has gradually 
declined from 6s. 2d. a stone of 8 lbs. in 1873 to 5s. 43d. in 
1881. If Mr. Clay’s conclusions be right, the price may 
further gradually decline to about 5s., and the English farmer 
would be wise to regard 5s. per stone as the price to which 
American competition may eventually drive down his stock. 

It may, indeed, be thought that the United States will be 
unable to supply us with adequate quantities of cattle to affect 
the prices in the meat markets of England. In 1881, 308,000 
cattle were sold in the metropolitan cattle markets. Placing 
the consumption of the country at about ten times that of the 
metropolis, some 3,000,000 cattle a year are probably con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom, and of these only 300,000 in 








* There are now 50,000 pure shorthorn bulls in the United States. 
Placing their produce at only 500,000 calves a year, the rapid im- 
provement of American stock is at once established. We believe we 
are right in stating that in the great American cattle ranges, or ranches 
—as they are sometimes inaccurately called in England—one bull is 
usually allotted to fourteen or fifteen cows. 

{ Messrs. Read and Pell declared that ‘really prime beef can be 
‘delivered in Englan4, and sold at a fair profit at 64d. per Ib. ; that 7d. 
‘gave a margin for a most lucrative trade.’ The slow growth of the 
trade is the best proof that Messrs. Read and Pell were wrong. 
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round numbers were in 1881 imported from abroad. But if 
the present underbred stock of the United States is replaced 
by thoroughbred shorthorns the Americans will be able to 
supply us with an unlimited number of cattle. The 15,000,000 
cows of the United States ought to produce 12,000,000 calves 
a year. Most of these cows are indeed wild animals ranging 
at large, and their produce does not come regularly to market. 
Still the United States must be producing more beasts than 
are required for home use, and a large number must become 
gradually available for exportation. It is true that there is 
another side to this picture. The population of the United 
States is growing even more rapidly than its cattle are in- 
creasing in number; and we are possibly witnessing in the 
new world a fresh illustration of Malthus’ principle that man, 
like other animals, has a tendency to increase at a greater rate 
than his means of subsistence. Beef, in the United States, is 
constantly rising in price; and many good authorities believe 
that the supply of meat will not do more than keep pace with 
the demand of the American population. In addition to this 
consideration, the conveyance both of live and dead meat from 
the States has been attended with unexpected difficulties. 
Live stock cannot be conveyed with success to England except 
during the calm weather of the summer. Dead meat has not 
always arrived in a condition which has secured it a profitable 
market. We doubt, therefore, whether the American trade 
in meat is capable of the development which some people 
imagine; we should doubt its development still more if it were 
not for the remarkable progress of dairy farming in the United 
States. 

Nothing in American agriculture is so marvellous as 

‘ dairying,’ to use the word which the Americans have coined. 


‘By the census of 1880,’ writes an American reviewer in a passage 
which we have already partly quoted, ‘ there was shown to be 12,000,000 
cows in the United States, but there are nearer 15,000,000. These, 
besides supplying milk for family use, both in the city and country, 
produce from 350,000,000 to 400,000,000 lbs. of cheese, and between 
1,200,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 lbs. of butter annually.’ 


The cows are not fed as cows are fed in this country. 


‘To sustain this number of cows on the old system of feeding, it 
takes about 50,000,000 acres of land; under the new system, that of 
preserving green fodder by ensilaging it, it is within bounds to say that 
she same land will sustain 35 ,000, 000 head.’ 


Nine people out of every ten in England were probably 
ignorant of the meaning of‘ ensilage’ till the ‘ Times’ published 
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a description of it in October last. Yet ensilage is so familiar 
to the Americans that no less than five separate manufacturers 
advertised ensilage cutters in the American ‘ Agricultural 
‘Review’ of last August. We instance these advertisements, 
as they strikingly illustrate the manner in which the Americans 
have outstripped us in agricultural pursuits. But it is not 
ensilage alone which economises the produce of America. In 
the United States the hog invariably accompanies the cow or 
the ox, and he is kept for almost nothing. 

‘The habits of the pig,’ writes Mr. Clay, ‘are so far changed in 
America that we may call him a grazier. . . . He fattens and grows, 
and does all the scavenger work. . . . On the great cattle farms, where 
corn is fed, the practice is to feed this indigestible grain in a whole 
state, that is not crushed. Much of it passes through the animal in its 
original state. We find, however, the pig, whose organs of digestion 
are exceedingly powerful, following up the steers and making use of the 
offal.’ 

American pork and American bacon do not, after this de- 
scription, seem pleasant food for mankind. But we are not 
dealing with the dislike which we may entertain for particular 
bacon, but with the competition to which the Englishman 
1s subjected by the American farmer. In this respect we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that the American pig is play- 
ing a part of exceptional importance, and that the 36,000,000 
pigs which the United States possessed in 1880 are materially 
adding to the profits of their owners, and consequently en- 
abling them to produce beef, and even wheat, at a lower price 
than would otherwise be possible. Economy in feeding, how- 
ever, is not the only advantage which the American farmer 
possesses. In the United States the dairy is a factory, where 
every expedient is used to economise labour and to facilitate pro- 
duction. What would an English farmer think if he were told 
that ice was a necessary article in the manufacture of butter? 
In the States it is indispensable, and an American writer 
goes even so far as to say that ‘dairying can now be suc- 
* cessfully prosecuted wherever good milk can be produced and 
‘ice obtained.’ ‘The prevalent idea,’ to quote Messrs. Read 
and Pell, ‘ that a moderately even temperature is desirable for 
‘securing the largest amount of the best cream, has been 
challenged. . . . Theshallow pans have been discarded, and deep 
circular tins, 19 inches by 8, immersed in running water 
supplemented with ice, are now used in the best dairies.’ But 
the proprietor of the ‘creamery,’ as the dairy is called in 
America, is not satisfied with collecting his cream. The 
expense and labour of churning by hand has led, as is usual 
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with the Americans, to the introduction of machinery. The 
writer, whom we have already quoted, says :— 

‘It isno small chore to work 100 pounds of butter by hand. . . but 
when it comes to 300 to 500 pounds a day it is a most difficult task, 
while in a number of factories still larger quantities are made. A 
power butter worker has therefore become a necessity to the larger 
manufacturers. One has recently been brought out, and it does its work 
perfectly. It manipulates 25 pounds at a time, and has a capacity of 
6,000 pounds per day.’ 


A ‘creamery,’ producing hundreds of pounds of butter a 
day, necessarily has a large quantity of skimmed milk to 
dispose of. Till very lately this skimmed milk was worked up 
into cheese. But cheese made from skimmed milk—or skimmed 
cheese, as the Americans call it—is poor stuff. To quote the 
same writer again :— 


‘ Skimmed cheese has been sold to such an extent as to disgust every 
one who eats them, and to prejudice the people against all kinds of 
cheese. The South, which was a large customer for cheese, has 
become so disgusted as to declare against buying cheese made in certain 
districts because of their reputation for skimming. And they are right. 
Skimmed cheese, as generally manufactured, is not fit for food, and the 
sooner the people refuse to buy it the better.’ 


What then is the farmer to do? In England the question 
would have been easily answered: and skimmed milk, for 
which there was no demand, would have been given to the 
pigs. In America the hog, exercising, as we have seen, his 
useful functions as the scavenger of the farm, is not treated to 
such delicate fare; and in several ‘ factories ’ the skimmed milk 
is made into cream ‘ by the substitution of pure sweet animal or 
* vegetable oil for the cream taken from the milk and used 
‘to make butter.’ The system has already reached such per- 
fection that a machine has been invented for mixing the oil 
with the milk. A third part of oil is mixed with two parts of 
sweet skimmed milk, heated to a temperature of 135 degrees. 
The mixture comes out 


‘a pure, rich, perfect cream. The machine coats each little globule 
of oil with milk, thus making the artificial cream, which sours the same 
as natural cream, and can be churned into butter likewise, producing a 
fine quality. This is introduced into the milk previously skimmed 
twenty-four and thirty-six hours, with all the cream practically out of 
it, one and a half pounds to the hundred pounds of milk. The heat is 
at once turned on the same as in the ordinary manufacture of cheese, 
and the rennet poured in. The artificial cream becomes at once 
thoroughly incorporated with the milk, the coagulation takes place, and 
the entire process is the same as in the regular manufacture of cheese, 
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except that the buttermilk is returned to the vat of skimmed milk, just 
as the artificial cream is introduced.’ 

We are not now concerned with discussing the morality of 
an operation which consists in mixing skimmed milk and oil, and 
in selling the product as cream. We are merely endeavouring 
to review the conditions which our own agriculturists must 
face, and which it is mere folly for them to ignore. Mr. Clay, 
indeed, in closing his report, says that he has ‘ only treated the 
‘main issues of beef and bread, as the other questions of 
‘dairy produce, &c., are but secondary.’ We cannot agree 
with this conclusion. American dairying seems to us to be the 
pivot on which the whole question turns. If the writer whom 
we have quoted is right in thinking that the market for butter 
and cheese is practically illimitable, and that America can 
dispose of the produce of 35,000,000 cows; if he is right in 
declaring that, by preserving green fodder in the silo, 35,000,000 
cows can be fed on 50,000,000 acres of land, we must be gra- 
dually approaching a trade in live stock and dead meat of a very 
different character from that with which we have hitherto con- 
tended. And this trade must lead to a fresh development of 
wheat farming. The maize grown and used as ensilage must 
be alternated with wheat; the exhausted soil must be re- 
cuperated with the manure of stock numbered by the million ; 
and America, unable to consume her own produce at home, 
must send annually increasing quantities of it to Europe and 
England. 

What then is the future which lies before the British agri- 
culturist ? If we are right in our figures, the question can be 
easily answered. Agricultural produce will not fall lower than 
it fell in the disastrous year 1879; wheat will not probably fall 
so low. But we have already shown that the whole loss of 
the agriculturist during the bad years 1877 to 1879 probably 
amounted to only 42,000,000/. a year, while the nominal rent 
of agricultural land reached 70,000,000/. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the cultivation of the soil of England paid a hand- 
some profit under the most adverse circumstances conceivable, 
and that it only did not pay at the rent charged for the land. 
If the whole rent had been suddenly reduced from 70,000,0002, 
to 28,000,000/., the farmers would have been no worse off than 
before. So soon as existing leases fall in, or tenancies are 
changed, the question must resolve itself into one of rent; 
and, as a class, the landlords, and the landlords alone, are 
interested in its solution. 

But can the landlords, as a class, do anything to resist the 
fall of rents? To do so effectually they must fight the 
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Americans with their own weapons. The English agriculturist 
is now in the position which the handloom weaver occupied 
after Cartwright invented the power loom. He is endeavour- 
ing, with the work of his hands, to contend with machinery, 
and is being consequently hopelessly beaten. 


* To ask what has been done mechanically to promote our agriculture,’ 
writes General Walker, ‘is to challenge a recital of the better half of 
the history of American invention. Remarkable as have been the 
mechanical achievements of our people in the department of manufac- 
turing industry, they have been exceeded in the production of agricul- 
tural implements and machinery, inasmuch as, in this branch of 
invention, a problem has been solved . . . of combining strength and 
vapability of endurance with great lightness of parts. 

‘In no other important class of commercial products, except the 
American street carriage or field wagon, are these desired qualities so 
wonderfully joined as in the American agricultural machines, while the 
special difficulty arising from the necessity of repairs on the farm, far 
from shops where the services of skilled mechanics could be obtained, 
has been met by the extension to this branch of manufacture of the 
principle of interchangeable parts, a principle purely American in its 
origin. Through the adoption of this principle by the makers of 
agricultural machines, a farmer in the Willamette Valley of Oregon is 
enabled to write to the manufacturer of his mower, or reaper, or 
thresher, naming the part that has been lost or become broken cr other- 
wise useless, and to receive by return mail, for which the Government 
rate will be only two or three shillings, the lacking part, which, with a 
wrench and a screw-driver, he can fit into its proper place in fifteen 
minutes. 

‘But more even than the ingenuity of inventors and manufacturers 
has been required to give to agricultural machinery the wide intro- 
duction and the marvellously successful applications it has had in the 
cultivation of our staple crops east and west. “‘ Experienced mechani- 
“ cians,” says Prof. Hearn, “ assert that, notwithstanding the progress of 
‘“‘ machinery in agriculture, there is probably as much sound, practical, 
“ labour-saving invention and machinery unused as there is used; and 
“ that it is unused solely in consequence of the ignorance and incompetency 
“ of the workpeople.” The remark, which is perfectly true of England, 
and the force of which would have to be multiplied fourfold in applica- 
tion to the peasantry of France or Austria, utterly fails of significance if 
applied to the United States. It is because mechanical insight and 
aptitude . . . are found throughout the mass of the American people 
that these products of invention and skill have been made of service on 
petty farms all over our land, and in the most remote districts wherever 
the divine rage of the pedlar has carried him.’ 


Our readers may, perhaps, imagine that General Walker is 
writing with all the zeal of an American for his own country- 
men. We will corroborate his testimony with a passage from 
such unexceptionable authorities as Messrs. Read and Pell :— 
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‘The readiness with which the tillers of the soil take to machinery in 
America would surprise some of the farmers in the old country. The 
skill and ease with which they are worked say something for the 
manufacturer, but still more for the intelligence of the farmer. in 
America the presence of labour-saving machinery upon even a small 
farm isan absolute necessity. . . . We should say that good machinery 
and improved implements are much more common on American than 
English farms. The tools are certainly lighter, better shaped, and 
better made. It may be true that “‘a good workman never finds fault 
“with his tools,” but it is truer still that a Yankee labourer is too 
sensible ever to work with a bad one.’ 


Why should such things be? Why is this country—the 
home of the spinning-jenny, of the mule, of the water-frame, 
of the power loom, of the steam engine, of the locomotive, and 
of a thousand other useful inventions—so hopelessly beaten by 
men of her own race in agricultural machinery ? Hardly a day 
passes in which an iny ention is not patented in London for 
increasing the efficiency of some machine. Why is the farmer, 
alone among our workpeople, content to go on using the old 
methods and the old tools? Is there anything in the atmo- 
sphere of an English village which arrests invention and 
stereotypes custom? If these drowsy villagers are to compete 
with their Transatlantic rivals, it is high time for them to wake 
from their slumbers. British agriculture must, indeed, perish 
if British agriculturists use only their hands, and neglect 
their brains. 

It is not only in his neglect of machinery, however, that the 
English farmer loses money. There is too much reason to fear 
that, when he uses living machines, he wilfully prefers the costly 
to the cheap. We have travelled ourselves through most parts 
of England, and we have rarely seen any animal except the 
horse engaged in agricultural work. Yet in America mules 
and oxen are in common use. 


‘Mules,’ write Messrs. Read and Pell, ‘are largely used as draught 
animals. They are common on many farms, and said to be harder, 
stronger, and longer lived than horses . . . Oxen are not only used in 
ploughing, but in some districts are the chief draught animals. They 
are more easily fed and cared for on long journeys than horses. A good 
yoke of oxen being worth from 20/. to 30/. they come cheaper than 
horses, and now that there is a demand for stalled oxen for export they 
make more money, when they are too old for beasts of burden, than 


they did some years ago.’ 

But it is not in America alone that the ox and the mule are 
used where we only use the horse. Mr. Sutherland tells us 
that ‘in the centre of France farm work is done mostly by 
‘ bullocks;’ while ‘in Poitou the horse is regarded among 
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‘ the agricultural portion of the community as a means to an 
end, the end being the production of mules for farm and 
‘ draught work.’ He adds in another paragraph: ‘ At the Paris 
‘ Exhibition of 1878 some Poitevin breeders . . . asked . 

‘ the usual price of a good two-year-old English draught stallion. 
‘ On my naming 200/. as the approximate “value of such an ani- 
mal, arms were thrown up in astonishment, and exclamations 
‘ uttered, to the effect of “ My faith! why he would cost as 
‘much as a jackass!”’ A Poitevin boy would evidently 
understand the significance of an allusion in the games at the 
funeral of Patroclus, in which the second prize is a mare in 
foal to an ass. 

We are far from saying that the substitution of mules and 
oxen for horses is of as much importance as the more general 
employment of machinery. We only urge the point as an 
illustration of our argument that the Englishman engaged in 
agriculture is slow to “devise the labour-savi ing expedients. which 
are common in America, or to adopt the chea aper forms of 
draught animals which are resorted to in France. We have 
sometimes, indeed, wondered whether, as driving fat oxen is 
the heritage of the fat man, so driving oxen is the employment 
of the stupid man. Among all the officers who have done 
good service in the British army not one seems to have 
reflected that the system of harnessing oxen by the yoke is 
inefficient and cruel. Yet Arthur Young explained, more than 
a century ago, that oxen yoked by the horns could draw 
with ease a load which oxen harnessed by the collar could not 
stir. And he added significantly that ‘the use cf yokes is 
‘out of the question.” One hundred years after this passage 
was written, the few oxen employed in agriculture in England 
still draw from the collar; and, though British officers at least 
must have seen oxen in the South of France drawing from the 
horns, oxen, when employed in army transport, are still har- 
nessed in the old inefficient method.* 

We mention these circumstances, at the cost of a little 
digression from our argument, in corroboration of our allega- 
tion that Englishmen, engaged in agriculture or occupied with 
animals, fail to display the inventive resources which have 
given the British race supremacy in other industries. It will 
perhaps be naturally enquired whether there is anything in 
the conditions under which the farmer works which dulls his 
opemy and deadens his invention. Simyene who has ad 


‘ 


‘ 


* The passages in Aetinn Young to which we refer, ond which seem to 
us much too little known, are in the ‘Tour in Ireland,’ vol. i. pp. 380, 409. 
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knowledge of agricultural pursuits will immediately point to the 
agricultural lease. We believe that the best landlords have, 
ot late years, wisely reduced the stringency of the covenants 
by which their tenants are bound. But, in most leases, we 
imagine the old conditions still linger—the permanent pasture 
which is not to be broken up, the crops which are not to be 
grown, the straw which is not to be sold, the game which is 
not to be killed. Some people may recollect Mr. Cobden’s 
description of these documents in one of his best speeches. 
They ‘are generally taken from old, dusty, antediluvian 

remains, that some lawyer’s clerk drew froma pigeon-hole and 
copied out for every incoming tenant ; something that has been 
in existence perhaps for five hundred years. You give men 
no credit for being able to discover any improvements ; in 
fact, you tie them down from improving; you go upon the 
*‘ assumption that there will be no improvement, and do your 
* best to prevent it.’ Is there not too much reason to fear that 
leases of this character are still common in many parts of 
England? Is it surprising that a tenant farmer, denied liberty 
of action by his landlord, fails to improve ? 

The Commissioners, indeed, hardly venture on stating a 
positive opinion on this point. They admit that many witnesses 
have brought before them the bad effects of stringent covenants, 
and they make a mild recommendation that ‘ the general im- 
* provement in the system of cultivation which is now in 
* progress would in many cases justify their removal ;’ but one 
oi their number, an agriculturist of experience, speaks with a 
much more certain sound. This is what Mr. Clay says :— 

‘Ample evidence has been given to the Commission of the appoint- 
ment of men to the management of estates who are unfitted for such 
a position from their want of practical knowledge of agriculture. 
Lawyers are often employed as land agents and factors for estates ; and, 
although they may be most excellent men in their profession, yet, from 
their want of practical knowledge of agriculture and outdoor manage- 
ment generally, there is not so much hope of the improvement of an 
estate, but rather the reverse, where it is placed fully under their 
charge. . . . They view most things through the medium of the law, 
and hence often disturb that kindly feeling that should exist between 
landlord and tenant. Stringently drawn leases, hard and fast law, are 


not the best ways to further the landed interest and the profitable 
cultivation of the soil.’ 


“ 


. 


Emphatic condemnation of this kind may, we hope, produce 
a salutary change in the management of estates, and induce 
proprietors of land to give their tenants more liberty. But 
freedom alone will not lead to improvement. This report 
affords abundant proof that improvement cannot be expected 
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unless the tenant is secured compensation for the improvements 
which he makes. Here is the testimony of the Commissioners, 
including, it must be recollected, Conservatives sans peur et 
sans reproche like the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, and Mr. Rodwell :— 


‘We are of opinion that there are many parts of Great Britain in 
which no sufficient compensation for his unexhausted improvements is 
secured to the tenant. ... We have arrived at the conclusion that 
further legislative provision should be made for securing to tenants the 
compensation to which they are equitably entitled in respect of their 
outlay, and we recommend that the principles of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act relating to compensation should be made compulsory in 
all cases where such compensation is not otherwise provided for.’ 


Compensation for improvements can only be made com- 
pulsory by an Act of Parliament ; rational leases can be easily 
conceded by the landlords themselves.* If we are right in 
our contention that the burden of agricultural depression 
must ultimately fall on the owner and not on the occupier 
the soil, that it can only be avoided by the agricul- 

ural classes using their brains as well as their hands, and 
that such exertions are unlikely to be made while agricul- 
ture is stereotyped by the lease, and the tenant discouraged 
by the absence of effective provisions for his compensation, it 
follows that the landlords and not the farmers are, in the main, 
interested in the abandonment of stringent leases, and in the 
grant of tenant right. 

Some of our readers, however, will probably enquire whether 
further legislative reforms are necessary to prevent the re- 
currence of periods of depression such as those which we have 
passed through. Are the laws of primogeniture, of settlement 
and entail, responsible in any way for the depressed condition 
of agriculture? If the transfer of land were made as simple as 
the transfer of stock, would the cultivation of the soil be pro- 
moted? Finally, would the abolition of large estates and the 


* We notice, with pleasure, that the Duke of Richmond, the Chair- 
man of the Commissioners, has just offered his tenantry 2 model lease 
which, from the simplicity of its terms, and from the liberty which it 
affords, falls apparently little short of the model lease which Mr. Cob- 
den desired. We have had the advantage of seeing one of these leases 
(for the Goodwood estate). It runs for fourteen years. During the 
first ten years the tenant is practically allowed absolute freedom ; during 
the last four years only he is bound down toa stipulated four-course 
system. The landlord, it may be added, undertakes to pay tithe, and 
one half of all new rates. 
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institution of a peasant proprietary do anything to promote the 
prosperity of the agricultural community ? 

We should not adequately discharge the task which we have 
set ourselves if we were wholly silent on these subjects. Yet 
we have some little difficulty in dealing with them. From a 
political point of view, we have no doubt that, just as the law 
has hitherto favoured the aggregation of estates, the law should 
in future favour their dispersion, and the recent changes in 
the law of Settled Estates favour this view. In other words, 
when an owner dies intestate, his real property should be 
divided among his children, instead of passing to his eldest son ; 
but as cases of intestacy where there is considerable landed 
property and several children are rare, and the descent of land 
is commonly regulated by settlement, this change would pro- 
bably produce but little effect. In the same way, while we 
are not prepared to prohibit the owner of real estate from 
settling his real property on his children, we think that he 
should be prohibited from eatailing it on the unborn descend- 
ant. In both these matters we should like to remove the dis- 
tinction which is now drawn between real and personal estate. 


With a similar object we should like to make the transfer of 


real estate as simple a matter in England as it is in Scotland. 
This, indeed, is impossible until we have in England a com- 
plete system of registration of all landed property. Such a 
registry would remove the labour and expense which must 
attend, ,under the present system, the investigation of titles and 
the identification of the property sold. It would, therefore, 
make the transfer of land cheap and easy, and would confer a 
boon on all classes of society. 

While, however, we are prepared to advocate the reform of 
the land laws, we do so on political grounds alone. The 
possession of land is a source of enjoyment to the possessor. 
The owner of land feels that he has a stake in the State which 
he cannot acquire from any other kind of property. Last 
year a prominent statesman, of advanced liberal opinions, 
remarked to us, on walking round a little property which he 
had recently acquired, that his friends told him that he was 
developing all the vices of a landed proprietor. ‘ Vices’ of 
such a nature cannot be developed in too many people. 
The true conservative method of defending property is to 
strengthen the garrison by increasing the number of pro- 
priectors. 

But, at the same time, we feel equally certain that the 
multiplication of properties is not likely to promote the fertility 
of the soil. On such a point it is possible to write positively 
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because a neighbouring country has made a gigantic experi- 
ment in the subdivision of land. Ever since the late Mr. 
John Stuart Mill published his great work on political economy, 
and seized the opportunity of making an elaborate defence of 
peasant proprietors, the condition of agriculture in France 
has arrested the attention of thoughtful men. The peasant 
proprietor in France has the adv: antage of a genial climate 
and a fertile soil; and peasant proprietorship therefore has 
grown up among the French under the most favourable con- 
ditions. In order to ascertain the results of peasant proprietor- 
ship, we cannot do better than devote a few pages to an 
examination of French agriculture. 

No two systems could be more opposite than those which are 
in force in France and in the United Kingdom. Here there is 
a tendency, indirectly encouraged by the law, for land to ac- 
cumulate in few hands. There, on the contrary, the law 
compels the division and redivision of the soil among a con- 
stantly increasing number of proprietors. When Mr. Mill 
published the work to which we have already referred, he 
declared that ‘the number of landed proprietors in France is 
‘ not exactly ascertained, but on no estimate does it fall much 
‘ short of five millions.’ Mr. Jenkins, in his report on French 


agriculture, has a much more astonishing statement. ‘ Ac- 
6 cording to the latest statistics, he writes, ‘there w ere very 
‘ nearly “eight millions of landed proprietors in France.’ ‘On 


* compte maintenant huit millions de propriétaires ’ is the signi- 
ficant remark which he quotes from M. Lecouteux. 

An extraordinary statement of this kind is not, we think, 
worthy of literal acceptance. France, in 1871, did not contain 
8,500,000 houses. We decline to believe that she had sixteen 
landowners for every seventeen householders ; and we imagine 
that many of the landowners held land in different communes, 
and that the same owners have thus been counted twice, thrice, 
or many times over. But, though we cannot accept the story 
of 8,000,000 landowners in France, we admit that land in that 
country has been divided and subdivided. Has, then, this 
constant subdivision of the soil tended to promote the pro- 
sperity and welfare of the population? Has the multiplication 
of owners stimulated industry, and thus promoted the fertility 
of the land? Has it freed the soil of France from those heart- 
rending disputes between landlord and tenant which have been 
the fertile cause of disorder in Ireland? These are questions 
of the highest importance to the landowner, the agriculturist, 
and the ‘statesman, and these are questions on ‘which Mr. 
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Jenkins’s report on France gives us a great deal of valuable 
information. 

In the first place, it is bare justice to point out that the 
French set us an example for frugality and thrift which it 
would be well for us English to follow. Messrs. Read and Pell 
are responsible for the allegation that ‘more food is wasted in 
‘ England in a month than would feed the French nation for a 
‘day.’ But the story which Mr. Jenkins has to tell of rural 
life in France is almost as pure an idyll as Longfellow painted 
of rural life in Acadie. 

‘A young couple begin by keeping a few rabbits, the wife looks after 
them, and soon the young progeny are sold. Then they manage to buy 
a goat or two, and eventually they buy a cow, no matter how small it 
may be, and the cheaper the better. They then hire a little bit of 
pasture, and, by dint of continually scraping together the savings, at the 
end of thirty years’ married life the frugal couple may have saved from 
4001. to 6001., with which they have doubtless bought their cottage and 
a piece of land. By this time, or even before, the married couple have 
a son grown up; his earnings as a labourer make the circumstances of 
the family easier. Eventually the old father hires more land and 
becomes a peasant farmer, or, with the aid of mortgages, he buys his 
farm and becomes a peasant proprietor.’ 


This picture is very pleasing. But it proves after all nothing 
but the wisdom of thrift and the advantages of frugality. 
Even thrift, however, is not universal in France. 

‘In the environs of Rethel both the labourers and the farmers are 
said to go into the town, and to spend both time and money in the cafés, 
and they so impoverish themselves that they are unable to stand the 
brunt of bad seasons.’ 


It is clear, therefore, that intemperance and improvidence 
exist in France just as they exist in England, and that in 
both countries they are attended with the same consequences. 
The utmost that it is possible to say is that, while frugality 
in France is the rule, in England it is the exception; that 
frugality in France is promoted by the circumstance that the 
peasant is usually the owner of the land which he cultivates, 
and that he draws, in consequence, a direct benefit from the 
labour which he devotes to it. 

This point, however, is capable of further illustration. We 
have already criticised Mr. Jenkins’s statement that there are 
8,000,000 landed proprictors in France. Mr. Sutherland is 
responsible for the more moderate allegation that there are 
nearly 4,000,000 (3,977,781) exploitations or farms. Nearly 
three-fourths of these farms (2,826,788 properties) are culti- 
vated by their owners ; and the average area of each of these 
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farms is only fifteen acres. Mr. Mill himself could not have 
desired a more comprehensive experiment of a peasant pro- 
prietary. And what is the condition of the peasant? Here 
is Mr. Sutherland’s testimony :— 

‘ The peasant proprietor exists rather than lives. He has no pride 
in keeping himself or his cottage clean and presentable. His food 
chiefly consists of bread made from buckwheat or rye, although wheaten 
bread is coming into more general use. He very rarely tastes meat 
except in the shape of pork. His drink, if in a wine country, is made 
from water poured over the already pressed grapes from which the juice 
has been extracted and sold. The expenses of existing are thus reduced 
to a minimum.’ 


Is it possible to doubt from such a description as this that 
even thrift may be purchased at too high a cost? And thrift in 
France does not seem to produce the results which most 
sensible people desire. The peasant, according to Mr. Suther- 
land, is to be found at work literally from light to dark; his 
wife becomes ‘ prematurely old from field labour.’ Yet, if the 
woman is bent double with toil, the man is bowed down with 
debt and with care. Mr. Jenkins quotes Mr. Richardson’s 
work on the corn and cattle districts of France as his authority 
for the statement that the peasant properties are, in the 
aggregate, mortgaged for ‘480,000,000/. sterling, which is one- 
‘ sixth of the estimated value of the land, borrowed at a high 
‘rate of interest, as much, including costs, as 7 per cent., 
‘ calling for a yearly payment, mostly from the smallest owners, 
‘ of 34,000,000/.’, Encumbrances on property are undoubtedly 
a great evil; and the example of France decisively proves 
that peasant proprietors, as well as territorial magnates with 
entailed estates, are in the habit of charging their land. 

Aithough, then, the creation of a peasant proprietary 
probably promotes thrift, the thrifty peasant is unable to free 
himself from debt, and is made prematurely old by the 
constant toil which his position imposes upon him. It will 
perhaps be thought that the incessant labour of the French 
peasant is turning France into a garden. The contrary seems 
to be the case. While in England an acre of good land pro- 
duces upwards cf twenty bushels of wheat, an acre of good land 
in France produces sixteen to eighteen bushels. Acre for acre, 
the incessant labour of the peasant proprietor does not extract 
from the soil so much food as the less protracted toil of the 
English labourer. The long hours through which the French- 
man works, perhaps detract from the efficiency of his labour. 
It was, we recollect, the opinion of the late Mr. Brassey that a 
certain amount of labour commanded the same price all over 
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the world ; and that, where labour was nominally cheap, it was 
really inefficient. Mr. Sutherland seems to have come to the 
same conclusion: ‘ Whilst the Frenchman works longer hours 
‘ than the Englishman, it is questionable whether he gets through 
* the same amount of work in a day.’ 

A peasant proprietary, then, in France, has not produced 
the Utopia of an unembarrassed people, or the riches arising 
from productive farming. A peasant proprietary, it may be 
thought, must have at any rate relieved France from the heart- 
rending disputes between landlord and tenant which have led to 
disorder and outrage in Ireland. Since three out of every 
four occupiers in France are farming their own land, there does 
not seem to be any room for any serious controversy between 
landlord and tenant. Our readers will, we imagine, be sur- 
prised to ascertain that France, like Ireland, has its agrarian 
associations which enforce their laws by outrages and boy- 
cotting. The unwritten law of the French land league is the 
droit de marché ; it has extended to Belgium under the name of 
the mauvais gré. The droit de marché spread originally from 
Picardy over Artois, Flanders, Champagne, and the Isle of 
France. 


‘ At the present time it is practically restricted to three communes 
near Peronne. Under its régime, if a landowner let a farm or a piece 
of land to a tenant . . . the tenant considered himself made co-pro- 
prietor in the land or the farm as the case might be. The only clause in 
the lease to which he paid any serious attention was that concerning 
the payment of rent; everything else was a dead letter. The tenant 
claimed the right to sublet his farm, tc bequeath it, to give away or sell 
the right to its occupation, and so forth. At the expiration of the 
lease the landlord might let the farm, according to his legal right, to 
another person, but what would be the consequence? The old tenant 
would ... walk into a cabaret and pronounce ces mots sacra- 
mentaux : “ Je-n’ai jamais fait d’affront 4 personne ; j’espere bien que 
personne ne m’en fera.” This statement had the force of a sentence 
passed by a judge in his own favour. No person in the locality would 
become tenant of the land thus vacated. So far as they were concerned, 
the land was, to use modern language, boycotted. If a farmer from a 
distance became the tenant, he was subjected to outrages. . . . A pro- 
prietor of 200 acres, not having come to an agreement with his tenants 
for the renewal of their leases, consolidated the whole into one farm... 
and let it to a Belgian farmer. In four consecutive years immediately 
after harvest the farm buildings and the crops were burnt to the 
ground. . . . Of ordinary incendiary fires a large group might be 
gathered from the records, but evidence was very rarely forthcoming to 
ensure the conviction of the culprit. Among murders I may mention 
that a priest was shot at his own church door, and no witness. to the 
crime could be made to give evidence ; on another occasion a man was 
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shot dead during mass in the church itself, and although more than 
two hundred people were present, every one swore that he or she did 
not see who committed the deed.’ 


Deeds, which we had thought before had been confined to 
Ireland, were met by laws which we had imagined had been 
reserved chiefly for the Irish of the eighteenth century. * Rien 
‘ ne nous dit,’ wrote M. Sandbreuil in 1867, in a passage which 
is quoted by Mr. Jenkins— 

‘Rien ne nous dit que les peines édictées par le droit romain ne sont 
pas venues 4 bout de l’obstination des fermiers et n’ont pas conjuré leurs 
mauvais desseins. Mais nous savons que Louis XIV y a échoué en 
Picardie, malgré un arsenal de lois vingt fois plus meurtriéres et une 
procédure a porter l’effroi dans le cceur des plus intrépides, et qu’au- 


jourdhui la justice et les lois y sont encore tenues la plupart du temps 


en échec.’ 


Yet, if severe laws have no power, other remedies are for- 
tunately more efficacious. We will again cite M. Sandbreuil :— 

‘ J’ajouterai seulement une observation qui m’est suggérée par 
examen de la carte elle-méme. I est remarquable que les cantons les 
plus rapprochés des lignes de fer, Albert et Bray, Nesle et Ham, sont 
ceux ou le droit de marché est le plusentamé. Jen tire une induction 
consolante: c’est que parmi les causes auxquelles on rapporte la dis- 
parition de ce préjugée, la civilisation elle-méme n’est pas la moins 
efficace.’ 

We have cited this opinion because it may afford encourage- 
ment to some persons who regard the state of Ireland with 
despair. Civilisation, which is checking outrage in France, 
may, we hope, prove ultimately of equal efficacy i in Ireland. It 
is more important, for our present purpose, to note that the 
subdivision of land in France and the creation ef peasant pro- 
perties has not promoted prosperity, has not tended to make 
the soil more productive, and has not even prevented heart- 
rending disputes between the owners and the occupiers of the 
land. The subdivision of estates and even the creation of a 
peasant proprietary, however desirable for political reasons, are 
not likely to prevent the recurrence of such periods of de- 
pression as those through which British agriculture has just 
passed. 

What then can the Legislature do? We have already 
indicated the one point with which, we believe, it may deal 
with advantage. It may give greater security to the tenant; 
it can, we believe, do little else. The Commissioners, indeed, 
have made several suggestions. Some of them, such as the 
extension of dairy farming or of market gardening, are well 
worth the consideration of landowners. Others of them, such 
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as the conversion of tithe into a fixed payment, or the 
appointment of a Minister of Agriculture, may or may not be 
desirable in themselves, but they can have no effect on tenant- 
farmers. On other points, again, the Commissioners speak 
with so uncertain a voice that we fail to comprehend their 
meaning. When they tell us that ‘ rents should be so fixed 
‘by voluntary agreement as to enable farmers to meet the 
‘ difficulties of their position,’ or that farmers complain that 
they have to pay for education which deprives them of the 
labour of boys, or that ‘ the law should be so amended as to 
‘ provide a cheap and speedy means of securing ’ equal railway 
rates with the formidable proviso that railway companies should 
not be ‘ debarred by legislative enactment from offering spe- 
‘cial terms for through traffic from abroad,’ we cannot 
help fancying that some members of the Commission desired to 
fix rents by some other machinery than voluntary agreement, 
to restrict the education of children in rural districts, and to 
prohibit special railway rates for foreign food; but that the 
majority of the Commissioners in each case struck out the 
recommendation and omitted to erase the argument. On one 
other proposal, however, the Commissioners speak with a more 
certain sound. They desire to throw the cost of the indoor 
poor either on the Consolidated Fund, or on a rate or taxes 
equitably adjusted according to means and substance—in other 
words, upon personal as well as real property. They propose 
also that a certain proportion of the local taxes should be 
assigned to the local authorities in aid of local expenditure. 
As these two recommendations are the only serious proposals 
which the Commissioners have made for the relief of agri- 
cultural distress, we wish, in the little space that is left to us, 
to examine them with some care. 

We have, however, at the outset some little difficulty in dis- 
covering what the Commissioners mean by local taxes. If they 
refer to the house tax, the change will have more effect in urban 
than rural districts ; if they allude to the licenses for dogs, car- 
riages, and game, we imagine that the bulk of these licenses are 
taken out in large towns, and that the towns again will receive 
the chief share of relief. We doubt, therefore, whether the 
surrender of local taxes to local authorities would afford much 
assistance to rural ratepayers. But assuming that it would 
relieve the local rates, we doubt still more whether it would 
assist the farmers. On this point, however, our views are 
equally applicable to the Commissioners’ other proposal that 
the cost of the indoor poor should be transferred to the Con- 
solidated Fund, or borne by personal as well as real property ; 
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and we therefore propose to consider the two recommendations 
together. 

In doing so, we must in the first instance remind the Com- 
missioners of the cause and object of their appointment. They 
were deputed to enquire ‘into the depressed condition of the 
‘ agricultural interest, and the causes to which it is owing.’ 
They were instructed to ascertain ‘ whether these causes are of 
‘ a permanent character and how far they have been created or 
‘can be remedied by legislation.’ They had no right, there- 
fore, to enter into questions of general policy, or to make 
any recommendations except those which affected agriculture. 
They were bound, indeed, to consider whether the incidence 
of local taxation had created agricultural distress, and, if so, 
whether the alleviation of local burdens would be likely to 
relieve it. But these questions could not be answered without 
a right appreciation of the incidence of rates; and there is 
nothing in the Commissioners’ Report to show that they have 
paid even a slight attention to this portion of the subject. 

Rates, we may tell the Commissioners, fall ultimately not 
on the farmer but on the landlord. The rent which is paid 
for the land is dependent, among other things, on the rates. 
If two farms, of equal value in other respects, were situated 
in adjoining parishes, and the rates in one parish were 251. 
higher than the other, the landlord in the lightly rated parish 
would obtain 25/. more rent than the landlord in the highly 
rated parish. If, in both cases, a portion of the local burdens, 
representing 10/. of local taxation, were transferred to the 
Consolidated Fund, the landlord in each case would be able to 
increase his rent by 102. It follows that any reduction of rates 
would increase the rent of the landlords, and would not affect 
the profit of the tenant-farmers. 

The Commissioners, indeed, make the suggestion that ‘ with- 
‘ out disturbing existing contracts of tenancy, all rates should 
‘in future be borne equally by owners and occupiers.’ But 
this suggestion, excellent as far as it goes, will not affect 
the general question. It will no doubt ensure, when rates are 
raised during the continuance of a lease, that one moiety of the 
increase shall be borne by the landlord. But it will do no more. 
When a new lease is granted, the incidence of the rate will be 
taken into consideration in fixing the rent, and the farmer will, 
to all intents and purposes, gain nothing from the change. 

If, then, any portion of the local burdens are to be transferred 
to the Consolidated Fund, let us at least realise the result of the 

alteration. It will do a good deal for the landlords ; it will do 
nothing for the tenant-farmers. It may be desirable for the 
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Legislature to grant a boon of some millions a year to the 
owners of real property, but let us at least avoid the delusion 
that it will promote agricultural prosperity by doing so. 

Is there, however, anything in the circumstances of the 
landed interest which would entitle the landowners of the 
kingdom to such relief? No doubt the recent agricultural 
depression has reduced and is reducing both their rent rolls 
and the value of their property. But the mere depression of an 
interest cannot justify relief from local burdens, and some other 
ground must be found on which to base the proposal for 
exemption. The Commissioners find such a ground in an old 
Act of Elizabeth, and a report, more than thirty years old, of 
a Committee of the Lords. In 1850 a Select Committee of 
the Upper House declared that ‘the relief of the poor is a 
‘ national object to which every description of property ought 
‘justly to be compelled to contribute, and the Act 43 Eliz. e. 
‘2 contemplates such contribution according to the ability of 
* every inhabitant.’ 

It is not for the first time that we have met with this argu- 
ment. It may be worth while, therefore, to devote a few lines 
to its examination. We believe that the Commissioners are 
right in saying that the Act of Elizabeth intended that all 
property, and not realty alone, should contribute to the relief 
of the poor; and we will not lay much stress on the apparent 
answer, that in Elizabeth’s reign personal property in its 
modern sense could hardly be said to exist. We are quite 
satisfied to rest on the usage of three centuries. An undis- 
turbed possession of twenty years is held, and rightly held, to 
give the landowner a title to his land. The payment of poor 
rates for three hundred years ought equally to prove that the 
land and the land only is liable to the burden. If prescription 
is good in one case, it must be good in the other. We venture 
to say that nine landlords out of every ten have not so good a 
title to their estates as the title which the general public has 
to throw the cost of the poor rate on land. 

Whatever reasons, then, there may be for relieving real 
property from some of the burdens of local taxation, the in- 
tentions of the Parliament of Elizabeth’s reign cannot be 
included among them. We should ourselves be disposed to 
rest the claim not on the incidence of the poor rate, but on 
the addition of late years of new burdens. The majority of 
these, however, fall rather on urban than on rural districts, 
and the reform of local taxation is, we imagine, more likely to 
be beneficial to the urban than the rural ratepayer. Of one 
thing the public may be assured. If all the rates were 
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abolished to-morrow, the relief would swell the rent of the 
landlords, and not the profits of the tenant farmers, and the 
latter would derive no lasting benefit from the change. 

What, then, have the agriculturists to hope? We _ be- 
lieve, in the words of the Committee of 1833, that they have 
more to expect from the cautious forbearance than from the 
active interposition of Parliament, and that the true remedy 
for existing depression must be sought rather from their land- 
lords than from the Legislature. If the landowners have the 
good sense to see that the day for restrictive covenants is past, 
if the Legislature insist on adequate compensation being 
secured in every case to the tenant for the improvement which 
he effects, the issue must be left to the tenant farmer. Free 
him from the shackles with which his exertions are now fet- 
tered, encourage him to turn the land which he occupies to the 
most profitable use, and we have faith that the British farmer 
will win the supremacy which his countrymen in every other 
walk of life have gained. But, if he is to regain his old 
position, he must be freed from the tutelage of land agents 
and allowed to stand alone. He must be discouraged from 
looking to the Legislature for aid which will never come, and 
taught to trust to his own exertions. It is not the virgin soil 
of America, but the active ingenuity of the Americans, which 
is ruining the British farmer. Brain as well as muscle, 
thought as well as labour, are required for the restoration of 
British agriculture. 
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Art. VI.—1. Die Werke italienischer Meister in den Gallerien 
von Minchen, Dresden und Berlin. Ein kritischer Versuch 
von IvAN LERMOLLIEFF, aus dem Russischen iibersetzt 
von Dr. Jon. Scuowarze. Leipzig: 1880. 


2. The Works of Raphael Santi da Urbino, as represented in 
the Raphael Collection in the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle, formed by H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 1853-1861, 
and completed by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 1876. 


3. Raphael, his Life and Works, with particular Reference to 
recently discovered Records. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
CAVALCASELLE. Vol. i. London: 1882. 


4, Raphael, his Life, Works, and Times. From the French 
of Evckne Mintz. Illustrated with 154 Engravings in 
the Text, and 43 Full-page Plates. Edited by WaLTrer 
ARMSTRONG. Oxon: 1882. 


5. I Maestri di Rafaelloo Marco Mineuetti. Roma: 
1881. 


[HE deep significance of Art to the human race in her two 

general forms of sound and representation is a fact which, 
however obvious, can never be trite. The gift of speech to 
man in his intercourse with his fellow-creatures is one which 
he can misuse as he pleases. Accordingly that perversion 
ensues that the fountain sends forth waters both bitter and 
sweet. But what we call ‘ Art,’ whether presented to us in 
mute form and colour, or heard in cunning arrangemeuts of 
the musical scale, was bestowed on man with an absolute 
incapacity for the expression of evil. Only when basely 
linked by him with meanings of his own, foreign to her nature 
—uttered through rather than by her—can her inherent inno- 
cence suffer wrong. Worthily used, she supplies a neutral 
haven, separate and undefiled, in which man rests and works, 
harmless and happy ; fulfilling that vocation which belongs to 
no other intelligence. For ‘die Kunst, O Mensch, hast du 
‘ allein.’ 

The eminence to which the art of painting attained in that 
period of social corruption which, taken all in all, has no 
parallel in modern Christian history—the period of the Italian 
Renaissance—was a crucial test of its inherent purity. The 
mere delineation of Nature’s innocent beauties—the sacred 
sphere of the landscape painter—was not demanded at the 
hand of the Italian painter. His subjects, with one Divine 
exception, were exclusively the human race, and in these he 
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was hemmed in with a cordon of strict prescription. The 
Babe, the Woman, and the Saint were almost exclusively his 
allotted sphere—the sweetest, holiest, and grandest expression 
of each his appointed task. That he laboured in the service 
of religion—so called—was, in the sense of art, with rare 
exceptions, vothing to him. Art is the inheritance of the 
natural man. He may be, and of course ought to be, the 
religious man also; but while the fact remains indisputable that 
the impure mythology of the pagan era allied to itself the 
noblest creations of art that the world has known, it is fruitless 
to insist on any direct connexion, in the sense of cause and 
effect, between the splendour of the work and the purity of the 
faith. Still, the idea that art and religion have in some way 
a direct connexion is so pleasing, and therefore so prevalent, 
that we venture to subject the question to a slight analysis. In 
this, as in many general ideas, there is apt to be confusion. 
We assume that what is meant is this; that a sense of religion 
inspires the artist in his work, which in turn excites the same 
sense in the spectator; this emotion in the one being the con- 
sequence of the same prior and stronger emotion in the other. 
It is true that few will look on a directly religious subject with- 
out feelings of solemnity; but beyond this we demur, for it is 
not equally true that the artist himself experienced those feel- 
ings. His business, whether he felt them or not, was to pourtray 
them. The action, for instance, of intense adoration in St. 
Peter, in the cartoon of the ‘ Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ 
—one of the most affecting actions we know—can hardly fail 
to reach the religious sense of the spectator; but, as regards 
the inspiring principle of the artist, he simply needed to know 
the appropriate expression of intense faith in St. Peter, as he 
needed to know the appropriate expression of sudden blindness 
in the other cartoon, of ‘Elymas the Sorcerer.’ In both, 
Raphael was but like an actor, giving the proper dramatic 
action of the one and of the other. We do not admit with 
Diderot that the more an actor feels his part the worse he is 
liable to perform it. But certainly he is not bound, as any 
acquaintance with good actors will convince us, to feel it 
deeply in order to act it finely. It is enough that he knows 
how to make us feel what he represents. The actor’s concep- 
tion of his part, and the painter’s conception of his subject, 
may be placed, without disrespect to either, much on the same 
level, but the test of the genius of both is the fulness and 
suitableness of that conception. True religion may be infused 
into the lowest as well as into the loftiest occupations of life, 
viz. the religion of Duty, by which a man doeth whatever his 
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hand findeth to do with all his might. But this religion does 
not apply more to the artist than to the shoemaker. Both 
alike may have the most pious motives, and both even invoke 
the highest help in their allotted task, but here the analogy 
ceases. In the nature of things, a sense of duty will suffice 
to make a good shoemaker, but it will not make a good artist ; 
and for this simple reason, that the conditions as to the 
excellence to be attained are unequal. ‘Godliness,’ we are 
told, ‘is profitable for all things.’ To this rule there are no 
rational limits. Still, we must hesitate before admitting it as 
an inspiring power in art (for, if in art at all, then it must be 
an inspiring power in every branch of art—landscape, animals, 
architecture, &c.—which reduces the argument ad absurdum) 
—and this again for the simple reason that the conditions are 
not equal, godliness, with God’s help, being possible for all 
men, but art for comparatively few. The one is a grace; the 
other, a gift. 

In truth, the more we look into that mystic sphere of 
feeling and imagination which constitutes the domain of the 
artist, the more we are convinced how impossible it is to lay 
down any positive principle of cause and effect between 
religion and art. Himself often a wayward, poetic, nervous 
being, whose habitual residence is in the clouds, the artist 
would find it difficult to explain, in terms intelligible to others, 
the processes even of his own mind or hand—how he works, 
and what, and why he feels—far more what are the laws which 
govern the minds of all artists. But we venture to think that 
he would readily endorse some such formula of the creed of 
his profession as the following ; namely, that, as fire is kindled 
by fire, faith by faith, and love by love, so, by the same law, 
the artist’s genuine source of inspiration is his art, his highest 
rewards again his art, and whatever materials best lend them- 
selves to the expression of beauty in whatever form he may 
feel it—whether drawn from religion or superstition, from 
truth or legend—these are his lawful materials. Never did the 
art of painting revel more freely than in the service of a 
sensuous worship and a gorgeous ritual—that of the Church of 
Rome. Still, it must not be forgotten that the better part of 
what we admire in the artists of the Italian Renaissance was 
derived not from the pomp of that Church, but from her Chris- 
tianity. It was Christianity which alone admitted those forms 
and that variety of expression which were unknown to the 
Greek mind. The representation of the purely Christian feel- 
ings of adoration, compassion, humility, and repentance, forms 
the strength of the art which served the Church of Rome; 
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while the instincts of the artist himself cherished those prin- 
ciples, transmitted from the antique, which glorified beauty 
and repudiated the horrible. Italian art had all things in her 
favour. The country produced the finest types in man and 
nature ; the Church supplied the demand for a popular trade ; 
and God sent such artists as have not been since. On the 
other hand, no further proof is needed that art is dependent 
neither upon the truths of religion, nor upon right standards 
of social and political morality, nor upon the sincerity and 
harmony of men and things around her—for she never 
flourished more gloriously than when all these conditions were 
reversed, The Cinque-cento had its moral baseness as well as 
its glory, and a baseness far greater than its glory. All was 
cruel and selfish in government, artificial and insincere in 
manners, gross in passions, and false in sentiment. The 
language of Dante was exchanged for a bald and pedantic 
Latin; the worship of Christ for a spurious Platonism; and 
hired mercenaries replaced the service of native defenders. 
The country was oppressed and torn by tyrants, bandits, and 
conspirators. Duplicity was an education, successful treachery 
an accomplishment. Never were the worst features of human 
nature so deeply studied and so thoroughly practised. The 
Italian character of the day lent itself to combinations we most 
abhor. Certain opposing vices and weaknesses are fatal in 
their union; the strength of the one enhancing the mischief 
of the other. You can neither protect nor reform a man whose 
temptations lie in opposite directions. The statesman, at once 
obstinate and vacillating, ruins his party; the merchant, at 
once rash and secret, ruins his family; but the man who at 
once plots and dissimulates ruins not only his neighbour, but 
his country—and this last was the typical Italian of the fairest 
times of art. 

But while the creations of art sprang into existence unin- 
jured by the moral atmosphere surrounding them, the artist 
in his life and reputation commanded no such immunity. 
Even if worthy or harmless himself, he was sure to be un- 
worthily depicted by his biographers. The works of the day 
are farragos of flattery and pedantry; the one as little com- 
plimentary to men of sense and genius as the other. Vasari, 
in one respect, was an exception. An artist himself, however 
inferior, he knew something of art—its difficulties and _ its 
merits—which no other writer did. Otherwise he was as vain, 
puerile, and mendacious as his age. True connoisseurship 
there was none, nor could there be, for connoisseurship only 
follows art as criticism literature, but at a far greater distance. 
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It may be said that only now are the highest qualities of 
Italian art being appreciated, and the authors of certain works 
identified. Painters we most admire now—the choicest masters 
of the Venetian, Bolognese, and Paduan schools, as well as the 
giants of the Florentine Quattrocentisti—were passed un- 
noticed by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Italian tour. By the 
same rule the emissaries of Napoleon confiscated no Bellini 
or Francia, no Ghirlandajo or Botticelli, and though a fine 
Mantegna and an exquisite Fra Angelico were among the 
spoils of the conqueror, the trustees of the Louvre banished 
the one to the provinces and relegated the other to the 
‘ garde-meuble.’ They would have done the same by 
Raphael but for his name. The place that name has held 
unvarying for nearly four centuries is perhaps the highest 
tribute that genius in any form has realised. The art of 
Raphael, like that of the Greeks, occupies a throne above the 
comprehension of the multitude, and therefore one never 
disputed. There are reputations, thank God,—whether in art, 
letters, or virtue—of such unassailable standing as to pass 
unchallenged. Of such is Raphael’s. It is true his birth and 
origin have been sneered at as that of a humble Urbinese 
potter by an early writer,* and a modern author has criticised 
on the prosiest grounds the appropriateness of his Madonnas ;¢ 
but the true rank of his art has remained unquestioned, and 
his commentators and admirers have given birth to a goodly 
library. Still, this is a form of homage which may be read 
two opposite ways. No lower a title than that of ‘ I] Divino’ 
was thought good enough for Raphael after his death, and it 





is still in use with his Italian rhetorical panegyrists; but we ° 


must remember that the same title was, and is still, applied to 
the painter Morales, one of the horrors of the Spanish school. 
It may be accepted that the taste of the multitude is always 
secondhand. From the period of Italian art to that of Gold- 
smith, and from Goldsmith to now, the idle, the ignorant, and 
the fashionable have prattled of art and will ever continue to 
do so. They enter into the lists on the plea chiefly of knowing 
what pleases themselves, but really on the strength of repeat- 
ing what other people say. Society, in the season of exhibi- 
tions, is one great chorus of repetition. Praise Gustave Doré’s 
‘Christ Descending the Pretorium,’ and they are sure to 
place him above Paul Veronese and Rubens; criticise him, 
and they have not a word to say in his defence. Now, though 





* Felsina Pittrice. 
t ‘Modern Painters,’ by John Ruskin, M.A., vol, iii. p. 53. 
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no one would have the courage to criticise Raphael, very few 
in their hearts, if the truth were told, really admire him, or 
comprehend why he is admired. It would be very strange if 
they did, for Raphael’s pure and unsensational art is the last 
to attract the common eye. A definition of the character of 
his art, given by a well-known connoisseur, was simply ‘its 
excellence ;’ a definition, however true, no less difficult for 
most to understand than the great master himself. 

A beautiful work, printed by her Majesty’s command for the 
Royal Library at Windsor, and which owes its origin to the 
practical intelligence of the lamented Prince Consort, presents 
a number of facts which, like all statistics, lead to curious 
conclusions. The fine collection of drawings by the old 
masters in Windsor Castle—above fifteen hundred in number, 
including many by Raphael—attracted the attention of a mind 
indifferent to no form of culture. It occurred to the Prince 
that these collections might be made much more generally 
useful for study and reference. His Royal Highness was the 
master of system. However complicated a subject, it soon 
assumed order and arrangement in his mind. He began by 
collecting every variety of representation by which the art of 
Raphael has been known to the public from the earliest times 
until now. Engravings, etchings, mezzotints, lithographs, 
photographs, &c., whether of his authentic works or of their 
copies; whether of works known to be his or only ascribed to 
him; whether taken from pictures, frescoes, drawings, sculp- 
ture; including studies if even only of single heads, hands, or 
feet. In each case the leading facts are added: the date of 
the work given, for whom executed, in whose actual possession, 
its size, &c.. So numerous are these various versions of the 
great master as to fill—arranged under numerous categories, 
Historical, Scriptural, Holy Families, Madonnas, &c.—a large 
and closely printed quarto volume. Thus presented they fur- 
nish at a glance a comparative view of the popularity of certain 
subjects, which sometimes takes us by surprise. We find, for 
instance, no less than ninety-eight different versions of the 
‘ Transfiguration,’ one of Raphael’s least interesting works; 
and no more than twelve of the ‘ Madonna di S. Sisto,’ which 
Signor Morelli, whom we shall mention further on, and most 
of our readers will agree with him, pronounces to be the most 
beautiful picture in the world. In this one instance, among 
many, may be traced something of what we have called’ the 
secondhand taste of the multitude. Nor is it unfair to ascribe 
the popularity of the subject of the ‘ Transfiguration’ to cir- 
cumstances connected with the picture itself. As the last 
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work by the painter, and exhibited for the first time over his 
dead body, it naturally acquired an interest, adventitious it is 
true, but greater than that of any of his previous productions. 
Occupying also, with the exception of its removal to Paris, 
always the same place in the Vatican, it has been more easily 
accessible and therefore better known than the ‘ Sistine Ma- 
‘ donna,’ which, till its transfer to Dresden, had been buried 
in a convent church at Piacenza. Thus it was natural that 
the demand for its representation should have been determined 
less by its inherent merits than by the greater number of 
voices which swelled the echo of its praises. 

The catalogues of past days show how little the art of the 
connoisseur had been studied. Great masters were like the 
modern German xoblesse, they gave their titles alike to all 
their branches. All were called roses, when in truth they 
were only ‘rosacee.’ Leonardo da Vinci stood godfather for 
the whole Lombard school; Titian and Gorgione for most of 
the Venetian school, and for many of the North Italian masters. 
Connoisseurship consisted mainly in knowing what Vasari and 
Lomazzo had written. But the schoolmaster is abroad now. 
There is not much to be expected from historical materials, 
though scraps of information are still being found in documents, 
letters, &c., which rectify such things as dates and places ; 
otherwise the chief source of rectification must be gathered 
from internal evidence. Pictures are allowed now to speak 
for themselves, and to those who understand their language 
they have much to say, however more or less difficult to 
interpret. ‘ L’art de deviner l’auteur d’un tableau en recon- 
‘noissant la main du maitre est le plus fautif de tous les arts.’ * 

Connoisseurship is a strictly modern science, requiring the 
exercise of the closest observation and subtlest analysis. The 
connoisseur must be endowed with no common qualities. He 
must possess the impartiality of a judge, the ardour of a 
zealot, and the patience of a saint. His decisions depend 
solely upon evidence, but that evidence is of a nature very 
laborious to collect. Connoisseurship is not a matter of the 
highest taste, though that is far from being banished from the 
court, but of the closest comparison. All knowledge of art is 
formed by comparison. The best connoisseur is he who com- 
pares on the largest scale and with the narrowest nicety. The 
judges of art belong to two ranks—the one who has got so 
far as to say ‘this picture is by Perugino’ (one of the easiest 





* L’Abbé du Bos, ‘ Riflessioni critiche sopra la Poesia e la Pittura,’ 
tom. ii. p. 884. 
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of masters to identify); the other who can point out why 
he knows it to be by Perugino. 

The people who have in present times most devoted them- 
selves to the study of art are the Germans; the German 
universities can alone boast chairs for its history. To the 
Germans therefore belongs the merit of introducing sound 
criticism into the domain of art as well as into that of history. 
Winckelmann for antique sculpture, Rumohr for Italian art, 
led the way at the beginning of this century. Passavant, 
between the years 1838 and 1859, brought out a work on 
Raphael of such thoroughness and patience as seemingly to 
exhaust the subject; and now, at length, after long delay, 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle announce the completion of the 
first volume of their workon Raphael. Meanwhile other inves- 
tigators of Raphael’s life and art have come into the field, and 
the last two years have witnessed the publication of a number 
of fresh works. Richard Foérster has devoted himself to the ex- 
amination of the Farnesina ;* Hettner suggests a new key to 
the Vatican frescoes ; + Schmarzow investigates the part sup- 
posed to be taken by Raphael in the frescoes by Pinturiccho at 
Siena ;{ Miintz presents the French public with a splendidly 
illustrated biography of the painter ;§ and lastly, a remarkable 
Russian work || has lately appeared under the garb of a 
German translation, which, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up all 
its rivals. Fortunately for his readers, this mysterious ‘ Ivan 
‘ Lermollieff’ is more to be trusted for the veracity of his con- 
clusions than for that of his own identity. Though neither 
Russian nor German, we may not precisely call him a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, for the disguise covers a generous animal 
who hurts no one, shows neither teeth nor claws, but deals 
out sure and vigorous strokes witha great, magnanimous paw, 
from the fiats of which there seems to be no appeal. Of 
course the secret could but escape, that under this Muscovite 
‘ alias "—an anagram of his own name with a Russian tail to 
it, and in the garb of a faultless German style—we have here 
the work of 11 Senatore Giovanni Morelli, an Italian gentle- 
man well known in England; one of the most gifted repre- 





* ¢Farnesina Studien. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Ver- 
hiltniss der Renaissance zur Antike.’ 1880. 

+ ‘Italienische Studien zur Geschichte der Renaissance.’ 1879. 

¢ ‘Raphael und Pinturicchio in Siena. Eine kritische Studie.’ 
1880. 

§ ‘ Raphael, sa Vie, son CEuvre et son Temps.’ 1881. 

|| ‘ Die Werke italienischer Meister in den Gallerien von Miinchen, 
Dresden, und Berlin.’ 1880. 
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sentatives of political as well as pictorial science—certainly 
the most widely accomplished man—in the modern Italian 
nation. The object of this mystification may be summed up 
in Signor Morelli’s enjoyment of that form of mirth for which 
we English alone possess an expressive monosyllable. This is 
carried on with Italian geniality, the more refreshing after 
the Dryasdust plodding of good Director Passavant, and the 
newly invented language in which Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle disguise their copious and valuable contributions. 
By these means a work, which has electrified the connoisseur 
world and immediately taken its place as indisputable 
authority, not only on points which concern Raphael but on 
general questions of Italian art, is rendered one of the most 
amusing of the modern curiosities of literature. Let us now 
turn to the great painter himself. 

Raphael Santi was born on Good Friday, March 28, 1483, 
at Urbino, a small town on the slopes of the Apennines. Few 
great painters can be named whose fathers have not been 
artists in some form or degree. Raphael’s father, Giovanni 
Santi, was a painter, both in tempera and fresco. He scarcely 
went beyond the conventional arrangements of the day, with 
quiet figures, and an insipidity, sometimes rising into a sweet- 
ness of expression, in which most writers have been anxious to 
trace the germs which ripened into his son’s art.* His quali- 
ties, however, are too negative to afford comparison with those 
of Raphael, though a peculiarity in some of his son’s works, 
even at an advanced period—a flesh-colour with white lights 
and red half-tints—is often observable in Giovanni’s pictures, 
particularly in the altar-piece of S. Croce, at Fano.t Like 
Mozart, whose birth, at Salzburg, placed him locally midway 
between those two countries the musical feeling of which he 
combined, Raphael derived his being from a part of Italy where 
the tenderest and the strongest qualities of art stood in close 
proximity. Fine works by Fra Angelico and Gentile da 
Fabriano, the one at Forano, near Osimo, the other at Romita, 





* More even than by his works the fame of Gio. Santi is literary, and 
deserved by his chronicle—a MS. poem—preserved in the Vatican 
Library, and in great part quoted in Passavant’s work. This is devoted 
to the glorification of Duke Frederick of Montefeltro, Lord of Urbino, 
but its chief interest now consists in what we may call a catalogue 
raisonné of the chief artists of the period, showing a judgment as to 
their merits which time has more and more confirmed. The historical 
value of this rhymed chronicle is fully appreciated by Mr. Dennistoun 
in his excellent ‘ Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino.’ 

+ ‘Life of Raphael.’ ‘Literature of the Fine Arts,’ p. 209. 
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in the Val di Sasso, must have been known to him; while painters 
of an opposite type, Paolo Uccelliand Pietro della Francesca, 
both visited Urbino, the last-named residing in Giovanni Santi’s 
house. There was muchalso in the genus ‘loci fitted to nurture 
such a mind as Raphael’s. The little town of Urbino is beau- 
tifully situated on one of the highest peaks of the Apennines ; 
with the purest air for the lungs; lovely views of wooded 
heights, with glimpses of the purple Adriatic, and valleys 
smiling with corn, wine, and oil delighting the eye ; and female 
voices, according to Ivan Lermollieff, of unusual sweetness 
charming the ear. Here, placed aloft, close to the remains of 
a humbler residence, is seen the palace of the old Counts of 
Montefeltro bridging over the space between two peaks. It 
contained a library ‘of costly manuscripts, including a noted 
Hebrew Bible, now forming an important fe sature in the 
Vatican Library. Another apartment was panelled with 
pictures, some of which have found place in the National 
Gallery and in the Berlin Museum; while the communication 
between this remote Court and that of England is seen in the 
old Tarsia, or inlaid woodwork, where to this day appear the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter, distinction conferred on 
more than one Duke of Urbino. 

The nature of the young painter thus surrounded was 
gentle and gracious. We hear of no strife and contention, or 
forward self-assertion. The jealousies and animosities with 
which the lives of other Italian painters teem came not near 
him. On the contrary, mastered apparently by a spell peculiar 
to himself, as we shall have occasion to show, artists of dis- 
tinction his seniors gave way readily before him. The man 
and the painter in Raphael were peculiarly in harmony with 
each other, and both again with the laws of natural develop- 
ment. Raphael's art was of that healthy class, in whatever form 
it may be seen, which passes from youth to maturity fulfilling 
the conditions of each. The timid and modest pencil of his 
youth involved no feebleness; the power of his later hand 
boded no extravagance. ‘ He possessed those evenly-balanced 
‘and exquisite qualities which admit not of the more, and 
vanish with the less. . He stood triumphant, exactly on 
that eminence which leads downwards, on either hand, to 
insipidity or exaggeration. is refinement became weakness 
‘in some of his followers, his strength coarseness in others.’ * 
Where powers are so universal and equal as in this great man, 
it is difficult to select a leading quality. 


> 
‘ 


‘ 


Still, there was one 


* Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Italian Art,’ part ii. p. 407. 
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which predominated, and has remained to this day distinctively 
hisown. This was the gift of a most exquisite grace. When 
a work is termed Rafaelesque, it means that it is imbued with 
a feeling which no other artist has possessed either in such a 
degree or combined with such masculine concomitants. 

The chief sphere of rectification in the history of Raphael 
lies in his early period. Vasari was very imperfectly informed, 
and, in some respects, so obviously so that the wonder is that 
his narrative should have been so Jong and so unquestioningly 
copied. Passavant’s labours, while doing much to fill wp gaps, 
left many errors. For this a deeper connoisseurship than he 
could boast was required. Owing probably to the premature 
deaths of both parents—his mother, Magia Ciarla, daughter 
of an Urbinese tradesman, dying in 1491, and his father in 
1494, when their son was respectively eight and eleven years of 
age—the accounts of his boyhood have been encumbered with 
legends of his precocity, which pictures have been even fabri- 
cated to corroborate; not one of which, it may at once be said, 
has any pretensions to genuineness. 

We have quoted the French saying regarding the difficulty 
of recognising the author of a picture. In some respects the 
process would seem simple enough. There is often the sig- 
nature of the painter himself, with his Latinised name—the 
pride and delight of the collector ; there are fantastic anagrams 
of all sorts, with which it is easy to become familiar; there is 
the capricious signature of some artists—in some unfailing, 
in others occasional—in the form of an animal: the parrot 
of Girolamo da Santa Croce, the monkey of Ercole Grandi 
the Ferrarese, the owl of Civetta, the scorpion of Lucas 
Cranach. It is not difficult to be learned thus far, but much 
more is required to certify whether all this evidence be in itself 
genuine or forged. As to positive dates, discovered, all time- 
worn and crumbly, lurking in odd corners, they are calculated 
to deceive—may we venture to say—even an angel from 
heaven. It is a nice question, for instance, whether that well- 
known M. D. (1500) on M. Reiset’s § Palma’ (now in the Duke 
d’Aumale’s possession), with its delicious ancient and mouldy 
aspect, be genuine or false; though we incline to Lermollieff’s 
shrewd suggestion that the date is too early for the art of the 
picture itself. Then there is the identity of style between 
master and scholar, between fellow-scholars of the same 
master and with the same model; there is the picture we shall 
speak further of composed by one mind and executed by 
another hand ; and, hardest of all for some to distinguish, there 
is the difference between the good contemporary copy and the 
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original ; generally recognised, it may be said, by an execution 
inferior to the composition. 

Thus the connoisseur whose heart is in his profession is 
bound to pass his life in perpetually scrutinising, weighing, 
questioning, and, not least, suspecting. Nor need we wonder. 
Every picture is in some sense a riddle, many pictures in some 
degree a plot. The paths of connoisseurship are full of traps 
for the unwary and of pitfalls for the conceited ; while the annals 
of unlearned and unwary collectors are simply tragic. If a 
work of art be honest, the signs of authorship, locality, and 
date are written all over it, back as well as front. The panel 
of certain groups of artists was of a particular kind of wood; 
the canvas of others of a particular kind of woof. A Hebrew 
inscription on the throne of the Madonna tells a Ferrarese 
painter. An artist will be known by his pigment as well as 
by his brush, and, if he changes it, that in turn becomes a date. 
The very cracks—what Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle are 
pleased to call ‘a peculiar form of crackle ’—are signs of a 
man or a school. 

We thus approach that minuteness of observation of which 
this curious work exemplifies the, as yet, most perfect example. 
Lermollieff claims to have first proceeded on that ‘ experi- 
‘mental system’ formulated by all observers of nature, from 
the time of Galileo and Bacon, of Volta and Darwin. Asa 
new plant to a botanist, so each new picture to the connoisseur ; 
every part demanding scrutiny, as indicative of the particular 
genera or the individnal hand. Not that the analogy can be 
complete, for the works of God come before us in undisturbed 
normal conditions, whereas hardly an old picture can be found 
in the same state in which it issued from the hand of the 
master. In the last century new paint was laid on; in this, 
old paint is taken off. Im such changes and effacements all 
evidence becomes much confused. At best the safest test 
of an artist’s individuality is to be sought in that which all 
painters have studied alike, and all treated differently, viz. 
in the details of the human form. Every artist has his 
individual mode of treating a mouth, an ear, a hand, There 
is the upper lip of Cima de Conegliano, by which he may be 
recognised; the lower lip in Lorenzo di Credi; and the thumb 
of Gio. Bellini. The ear of Mantegna is long and bony, 
that of Raphael round and fleshy, and set deep in the 
cheek, The ugly round finger-nails of Basaiti distinguish 
his early pictures. In Raphael’s youthful works the hand 
is thick and clumsy, as we see in the ‘ Vision of a Knight’ 
in the National Gallery; and such instances might be inde- 
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finitely multiplied. It is impossible, as Lermollieff says, to 
determine the authorship of a picture by subjective impres- 
sions, dependent alone on the taste or fancy of the spec- 
tator; there must be also positive facts, discernible by 
every eye, to which appeal can be made. It is true some of 
Signor Morelli’s German critics have made merry, in their 
way, at this new mode of identifying a master; but this will 
not, we may prophesy, deter future students from following 
his example. It is simply a question of who can see most and 
best. For where the eye is launched upon a sea of endless 
likeness and difference, such as is presented by the various 
schools of Italy, the art of seeing had needs be almost as closely 
cultivated as that of painting. 

Signor Morelli, or rather Ivan Lermollieff, for this sobri- 
quet is already adopted by his brother critics, has made it his 
business to clear up the discrepancies and false statements in 
Vasari’s account of the youthful Raphael. For this purpose 
he has patiently pushed his exploring bark up certain small 
streams of evidence not hitherto navigated. His object has 
been to trace the source of that religio-ascetic character which 
is embodied in the longing, yearning expression common to all 
the works of Perugino, and seen in utmost beauty in the early 
works of Raphael. He has accordingly looked closely into 
that group of Transapennine painters which arose in Gubbio, 
S. Severino, Fabriano, and later in Foligno and Perugia; and 
has convinceé himself that this expression occurs only in the 
schools of Foligno and Perugia; that it first dawned in the 
works of Niccold Alunno (da Foligno), and, spreading to Peru- 
gia, became the leading characteristic by which that school, 
generally known as the Umbrian school, is distinguished from 
other art centres in Italy. Whence Niccold Alunno derived 
it is the next question. It has been easy to point to the 
glorious Franciscan church at Assisi, with its weaith of frescoes, 
as naturally influencing the art of the neighbouring country. 
But these frescoes, which proceeded exclusively from the 
school of Giotto, unmixed with the slightest local feeling—for 
no sign of art-life had stirred there at that period—show no 
trace whatever of that peculiar sentiment which we have 
learned to call Peruginesque. Leaving, therefore, all paths 
of mere conjecture, we follow Ivan in a careful unravelling of 
those contiguous but interlaced threads by which particular 
phases of feeling in art were communicated or inherited from 
school to school, and from man to man. Certain appearances 
in art are like peculiar features in a family. They sometimes 
skip a generation, and show themselves in the grandson. 
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Benozzo Gozzoli, the pupil of Fra Angelico, and the well- 
known compieter of his master’s works in the cathedral of 
Orvieto, is known to have laboured both in the neighbouring 
little town of Montefaleo and in Perugia itself. Various 
indications in early wall-paintings by Niccold in the Cappella 
della Cancellata, close to Montefaleo, show such distinct evi- 
dence of the influence of Benozzo, that—all dates concurring 
Ivan has no hesitation in declaring Niceold to have been his 
pupil, and thus allied through the second generation to the 
first developer of religious expression, Fra Angelico. 

Again, another painter is found in Perugia, by name 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, of similar tendency in sentiment as 
Niecold Alunno. His pictures, chiefly seen in the gallery at 
Perugia, bear also the evidence of Benozzo Gozzoli’s vicinity ; 
so that the same source for the same expression may be assigned 
to him. Fiorenzo di Lorenzo was the first master of Ber- 
nardino Betti, called Pinturiechio (or Pintoriechio, the little 
painter), a Perugian by birth. Between the works of Fiorenzo 
and the earlier examples of Pinturicchio there is all the like- 
ness naturally found between master and scholar. Dut here 
we come into contact with Perugino, for, on the return of that 
master from Florence in 1470, Pinturiechio became his pupil, 
and soon so thoroughly adopted his manner, as at one time to 
lead to mistakes between their respective works. Raphael 
now enters on the scene. 

The account given by Vasari informs us that the young 
boy was brought to Perugino by his father, who entrusted 
him in person to the teaching of that painter. And, not 
content with thus proving the tender age at which Raphael 
commenced his labours, he tries to heighten the effect, 
and dwells upon the bitter tears which this parting from 
her boy, who at her death was only eight years old, cost 
his mother. Subsequent writers accordingly, perceiving the 
improbability of this arrangement, have endeavoured to com- 
promise the matter by admitting that the father did not place 
him with Perugino, but, nevertheless, that the son entered 
the school of that painter in 1495, namely, when he was twelve. 
The answer to all this is found in the history of Perugino 
himself, which proves that between the year 1493 and 1498 
that master was only resident in Perugia for short periods. 
In 1494 he was painting in Cremona; in the same year he 
was in Venice; in 1496 he was again long in Venice; in the 
autumn of the same year he was in Florence, inhabiting a 
house of his own; in 1497 he must have resided some time in 
Fano; and in 1498 he was again in Florence. But towards 
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the end of 1499 and beginning of 1500, Perugino was in 
Perugia, where he completed his large signed and dated 
picture for the church at Vallombrosa. According to a 
document reported to have been lately discovered at Perugia, 
but not seen and therefore not confirmed by Lermollieff, 
Raphael is stated to have been entered as an assistant in 
Perugino’s studio towards the end of 1499; and this is a 
surmise at which Rumohr, the most intelligent connoisseur of 
the beginning of this century, also arrived. By that time 
Raphael. was past sixteen, an age at which the great Italian 
painters had usually conquered the first difficulties of art. It 
remains, therefore, to be inquired where his first ‘prentice years 
were passed. 

And here another painter joins the story. It is known by 
various documents that between Raphael and Timoteo Viti, a 
native of Urbino, a most tender friendship existed. This 
friendship has been twisted by Vasari into a proof that Timoteo, 
who was the scholar of Francia at Bologna, became afterwards 
the scholar of Raphacl. We must listen to a few charac- 
teristic words by Vasari on this point: ‘ Timoteo, during his 
‘apprenticeship at Bologna’ (namely, between 1490 and 


1495), ‘ adopted a charming manner, exceedingly like that of 


* the new Apelles, his compatriot’ (then from seven to twelve 
years of age!), although he had at best seen but few things 
* by his hand in Bologna.’ It may be here remarked that no 
works by Raphael existed in Bologna till the ‘ St. Cecilia’ was 
executed in 1516, and the ‘ Vision of Ezekiel’ in 1517, or 
. ? . . ? 
according to some in 1510. Then follows a rambling account 
> > 


of Raphael’s being so struck with the youthful promise of 


Timoteo (who was fifteen years his senior) that he invited him 
to Rome, where Timoteo reaped considerable pay by assisting 
Raphael in the ‘ Sibyls’ in S. Maria della Pace; but that an 
invincible mal de pays drove him back to Urbino, where he 
soon married, and whence, in spite of Raphael’s repeated 
invitations, he could not be induced to visit Rome again. The 
answer to all this is that Raphael executed the ‘ Sibyls’ in the 
Pace in 1518, Timoteo Viti being then fifty years of age; that 
Timoteo married in 1501; that he belonged to a wealthy 
family in Urbino, and therefore could have no inducement on 
the score of pay to attend Raphael, in his latter years, as an 
assistant ; that in 1513 he filled the office of chief magistrate 
in Urbino; and that in 1518, instead of helping Raphael in 
Rome, he was in the employment of the Duke at Urbino. 

In all this rigmarole of inaccuracy—a too faithful type of 
much of Vasari’s writing—there is but one part true, namely, 
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that Timoteo Viti’s feeling for art closely resembled that which 
Raphael, fifteen years his junior, subsequently developed. So 
close was this resemblance that early works by Timoteo have 
been pronounced by competent judges to be by Raphael, and, 
unless disproved by documentary evidence, will doubtless con- 
tinue to be so thought.* 

There is nothing more obvious in the history of art than 
that certain tendencies in form and feeling belonged to certain 
races. The literature of Italy, from various causes, never de- 
veloped a popular form and expression. On the other hand, 
nothing hindered the marvellous development of Italian art. 
Nor can the deep feature-lines of race ever be effaced. 
Germans and Flemings lived at Rome, and adopted Italian 
mediums and technical systems, and studied from Italian 
models, but, as Lermollieff says, no German or Fleming ever 
hid his nationality behind those systems. Art was therefore as 
a popular dialect in Italy, distinguishing one province and even 
one town from another. Urbino, like any other city, had its 
native tendency in art; and Timoteo Viti, like Raphael, was 
an Urbinese. There is nothing unreasonable therefore in the 
belief that, proceeding from the same race, Timoteo should 
have anticipated Raphael in that form of grace and sweetness 
which we call Rafaelesque. Lotto, as Lermollieff points out, 
was Correggiesque before Correggio—Timoteo evidently 
Rafaelesque before Raphael. And this leads us to the con- 
clusion arrived at by Ivan Lermollieff, namely, that a gifted 
artist, in his twenty-seventh year, just issued from the atelier 
of so great a painter as Francia, and returning to his native 
town in 1495—a fact known by an entry in Francia’s journal 
—instead of having been the pupil and imitator, and still less 
the assistant of a boy of twelve, was doubtless his master. In 
this fact we account fora similarity in various details—forms of 
hands and feet, oval of face—and other signs of that relationship 
naturally existing between master and scholar which is trace- 
able between Raphael’s earliest known works, as may be seen 
in the ‘Dream of the Knight’ in the National Gallery, and 
those of Timoteo Viti. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Raphael’s art was of 





* As one instance we may cite the picture of the Madonna, en- 
throned with SS. Crescentius and Vitalis (Lermollieff gives a woodeut 
of the last saint) in the Brera, which long passed under the name of 
Raphael. And, as another instance, we have Mr. Morris Moore’s so- 
called Raphael (‘Apollo and Marsyas’) attributed by Dr. Waagen 
to Timoteo Viti, and now believed to be an early Perugino. 
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that distinctive and pronounced character which marks the 
subjective painter. His mind reflected no such peculiarities 
on his panel as are seen, for instance, in such men as Botti- 
eelli, Luca Signorelli, Mantegna, and others. Nothing ap- 
proaching the fantastic or the caricatured ever proceeded 
from his hand. His qualities were rather of that harmonious 
class which move by a natural law towards perfection. His 
originality, as distinguished from other artists, was, as has been 
defined, his excellence. Far from being strongly individual in 
bias, the peculiar receptiveness of his nature inclined him to 
adopt even too easily the manner of a new master. We have 
seen that the young lad first entered the school of Perugino 
at the close of 1499, where the instruction he received soon 
bore its fruits. His earliest picture of importance—the 
‘ Crucifixion ’ at Lord Dudley’s, executed in 1501, which is alto- 
gether Peruginesque—shows how readily he followed a new 
influence, for not a trace of Timoteo Viti remains. This was 
succeeded by the ‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ now in the 
Vatican, which for years was attributed to “Perugino. Had 
Raphael remained as long under Perugino as has been believed, 
he would, Lermollieff thinks, have become so imbued with that 
painter's manner as to have found difficulty in throwing it off. 
It is evident, however, that the lad only remained about two 
and a half years in Perugia, his master having removed to 
Florence in October 1502, - whence he proceeded to his birth- 
place, Citta del Pieve. 

In the spring of 1504 Raphael returned to his native place, 
where he executed for the Duke the small pictures of St. 
George and St. Michael now in the Louvre. Left thus to him- 
self, we have, in the small Costabile (Staffa) Madonna (now in 
St. Petersburg), the evidence of his own dawning swectness ; 
while a little later he is seen in some respects returning to the 
manner of Timoteo Viti. This is discernible to the connoisseur 
eye in his beautiful picture of the Sposalizio, which, though 
formed on Perugino’s composition of the same subject (now in 
Caen), goes back to the lighter carnations and to the form of 
hand (see Virgin’s left hand) proper to Timoteo. In the 
autumn of the same year (1504) Raphael visited Florence for 
the first time. Here the works of Leonardo and of Michael 
Angelo acted powerfully upon him. Pen drawings by his hand 
after Leonardo’s ‘ Battle of the Standard’ and a study of 
Michael Angelo’s ‘David’ are preserved. The exquisite por- 
trait of Marg garitta Doni in the Pitti confesses also the in- 
fluence of Leonardo's ‘ Mona Lisa,’ only giving the impression 
of greater harmony and ease in execution. 
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And again, it would be a mistake to imagine that our young 
artist was as independent in his compositions as every modern 
painter, of whatever country, now is. The study of the draw- 
ings of the old masters by a practised eye—declared by the 
enthusiastic Lermollieff to be ‘one of the purest enjoyments 
‘granted to mankind on earth’—is now, thanks to photo- 
graphy, become as indispensable as it is a ready assistance 
in the education of a connoisseur. This has brought to 
light the fact how little the quality of originality, in our 
modern sense, was understood by the Italian masters ; in which 
respect they stood nearer to the Greeks than to us. In the 
guilds of art the interchange of ideas and subjects was a 
matter of general etiquette, if not of custom. It seems even 
to have been a usual sign of deference on the part of a young 
painter to adopt for his proposed picture the design and some- 
times the cartoon of an older master. For instance, we find 
that the composition of the ‘ Madonna and Child, with SS. Je- 
‘rome and Francis,’ now at Berlin, executed by Raphael either 
in Perugino’s studio or immediately after leaving it, was taken 
from a delicate pen drawing by Pinturicchio preserved in the 
Albertina at Vienna; that his Staffa Madonna owes its cem- 
position to a drawing by Perugino; while from the same 
reason a Peruginesque figure is here and there detected in 
works by Pinturicchio. By these means the distinctive signs - 
of certain great contemporary painters are sometimes found 
interlaced in each other's works—an anomaly only explained 
by a knowledge of their respective drawings. 

As regards, however, designs by one master and execution 
by another, it is time to banish a story which reverses the 
order of nature in this respect, and describes a celebrated 
artist as receiving designs for a great work from one a full 
generation his junior. The long-repeated statement that 
Raphael supplied the designs and cartoons for Pinturicchio’s 
frescoes, and even the execution of one fresco, in the Libreria 
at Siena, was founded on Vasari’s authority, and on what 
Lermollieff calls the pure invention of Sienese municipal 
vanity. Passavant demurs about the cartoons, and repudiates 
all sign of Raphael’s hand in the particular fresco, but he 
gives currency to the assertion that he furnished the designs. 
All this Lermollieff knocks unhesitatingly on the head. We 
need not trouble our readers with his proofs, in which his usual 
care is traceable. It is enough to quote his words :-— 





‘Ts it not almost laughable to suppose that a master, already grown 
grey in his art—the former Court painter to Pope Alexander VI.— 
should have permitted a lad of twenty—thirty years his junior—to 
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supply him with the compositions for so great a work as the frescoes in 
the Libreria of the Cathedral of Siena?’ * 


As to Vasari’s tale, it breaks down of course under investi- 
gation. For he adds that Raphael! refused to continue helping 
Pinturicchio at Siena because of his anxiety to get to Florence, 
whence the fame of the great cartoons by Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo had reached him. Nowit is known that, 
granting him to have been in Siena at all, which is not proved, 
and, again, granting him to have been in Florence in the 
autumn of 1504,t Michael Angelo’s so-called cartoon of Pisa 
was not finished till 1506. 

The only certain link between Raphael and Siena seems to 


consist in the fact that a small and mutilated antique group of 


the Three Graces, which existed in the Libreria, lately re- 
moved to the Sienese Academy, furnished the subject for the 
picture by him now in the possession cf Earl Dudley. A 
drawing of this group in the Venetian Academy, long supposed 
to be by Raphael, is now given on competent evidence to 
Pinturicchio. Whether, therefore, Raphael took the main 
composition of his small picture from this drawing or from the 
marble is uncertain. 

To Pinturicchio also must henceforth be assigned the greater 
part of those drawings at Venice, well known by photographs, 
which go by the name of ‘ Raphael’s Sketchbook.’ <A rose by 
any name will smell as sweet, and no change of authorship can 
affect the charm of certain youthful heads, male and female, 
contained in this collection, of which we must here give a short 
history. Karly in this century, a Milanese painter, by name 
Giuseppe Bossi, purchased a bundle of drawings, fifty-three in 
number, for the sum of about 20/., from a lady residing in 
l’arma. They were all of the same size, and had evidently 
formed a book, which, carried probably for years in the waist- 
band, or in the pocket, showed signs of wear and injury. Bossi 
was professor to the Milanese Academy, and a known collector 





A hituey of Siena by Sigismondo Tizio, written in the sixteenth 
ine, and treating copiously of the artists who worked there, is 
altogether silent about Raphael. See Passavant, vol. i. p. 72. 

T Doubt has been thrown upon the genuineness of the letter from 
Giovanna della Rovere to Pietro Soderini, dated October 1, 1504, 
invoking his protection for the young Urbinese painter, which has 
nitherto he goss the evidence for Raphael’s visit to Florence at that 
time. Both Miintz and Crowe and Cavalcaselle state this doubt with 
regret, but do not remove it. It exemplifies the difficulty, met with at 
every turn, of framing a correct outline of Raphael's early move- 
ments. 
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of drawings by the old masters. On inspecting his treasures 
closely, he pronounced them to be, with the exception of three 
or four, by the hand of the great master himself, and christened 
them at once with the fascinating name of  Raphael’s Sketch- 
‘ book.’ At Bossi’s death Count Cicognara prevailed on the 
Austrian Government to purchase the entire collection— 
sketchbook included—and accordingly it has remained ever 
since inthe Venetian Academy. These drawings have now 
been subjected to that species of cross-examination in which 
Signor Morelli excels, and have been compelled to speak for 
themselves independent of all foregone conclusions. ‘The con- 
sequence is that two only have confessed to be by the hand of 
the master ; two to be ruined drawings by Antonio Pollaiuolo ; 
others to be copies from the same master—from Perugino, from 
Luca Signorelli, from Melozzo da Forli, and others ; several to 
be the work of feeble followers of Perugino, and all the rest to 
be by the hand of Pinturiechio; including of course his own 
designs for his own frescoes at Siena. ‘This verdict is arrived 
at equally by their identity in style with acknowledged draw- 
ings by Pinturicchio—confirmed by further evidence we shall 
give—and by their non-identity with those by Raphael, all of 
which is sufficiently proved. That Pinturicchio should have 
carried about with him a little volume—the drawings are 

¢ inches by 9—full of his own sketches, and with studies by 
and from other masters, is quite in keeping with the artist- 
habits of the time. But so sudden and sweeping an overturn of 
long-repeated opinions does not of course pass without protest. 
Though not directly attacking the new dogma broached by 
Lermollieff, Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle seem aware that 
treason is in the air, and come forward with a theory to which 
few will subscribe. To their view these are, it is true, not 
original drawings by Raphael, but copies by him of drawings 
by Perugino and by the other masters mentioned. Thus they 
equally maintain it to be ‘ Raphael’s Sketchbook,’ only filled 
with copies, not originals. At the same time it is an indubi- 
table fact that these drawings are directly connected with 
Perugino; some of the heads—a child, &e.—being traceable in 
Perugino’s supposed fresco of the * Journey of Moses,’ in the 
Vatican. Original drawings by Raphael they cannot there- 
fore be, were it only on chronological grounds ; for the frescoes 
by Perugino in the Vatican were commenced about 1480, 
three years before Raphael was born. Nor is the theory that 
they had been kept in Perugino’s pocket for upwards of 
twenty years, before Raphael could copy them, more tenable. 
The young pupil could only have had access to them in his 
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master’s studio between 1499 and 1502, when he was from 
sixteen to nineteen years of age; and it requires but a com- 
paratively slight knowledge of his drawings at that time to 
perceive that these firm pen-strokes are not by a hand 
which, however promising, was immature. The further argu- 
ment that the little shects ‘bear the water-mark—a ladder 
‘in a circle, surmounted by a star—the same mark as that 
‘on other Raphael drawings,’ * is so easily explained that 
we can only wonder that Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
should have brought it forward. The simple answer is this; 
that there was probably but one principal paper factory at that 
time in Perugia ; for the same water-mark is found, not only on 
the drawings by Raphael, but on those by Perugino and other 
masters from the Umbrian district. We must do Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle the justice to add that, while urging 
their copy theory, they admit that no trace has survived of the 
supposed originals. 

Still, we have not quite done with this controversy, which 
rests on a deeper foundation than has been supposed. Among 
those frescoes in the Sistine Chapel which survived the de- 
struction occasioned by clearing a space for Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Last Judgment’ are the ‘ Baptism,’ adjudged to Perugino, 
and the opposite picture, ‘The Journey of Moses, to Luca 
Signorelli. Modern knowledge had, however, already thrown 
adoubt on the authorship of the last-named work ; and Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their pages on Perugino settled the 
matter by pronouncing the ‘ Journey of Moses ’ to be also by 
him. At all events, the counterparts of the beautiful female 
heads in the Sketchbook are found in this fresco: in the 
picture of the ‘ Sposalizio,’ where some have professed to trace 
them, they have no existence. But here Lermollieff interposes 
with what we may call his ‘ second sight,’ and piles reason upon 
reason to prove that these two frescoes ‘themselves are not by 
Perugino at all, but both by Pinturicchio. The faults and the 
merits alike are those of the younger man; in both subjects 
the composition is crowded—a fault common in Pinturicchio, 
unknown in Perugino: the beautiful landscape, with its 
cypresses, and palms, and masses of rock, derived from Be- 
nozzo, belongs also to Pinturicchio and not to Perugino: the 
children are like those in Pinturicchio’s known works, and as 
distinct as possible from Perugino’s ugly, aldermanic little 
eeenge ‘ with nee round bz baggy semnene 5 ’ and even a flight 
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of small birds in the air, pursued by a falcon, is an incident 
seen in the frescoes of the Libreria. Against such evidence no 
candid connoisseur will raise a doubt, and we may safely admit 
it in favour of a beautiful painter and draughtsman long 
deprived by the prejudice of Vasari of his due place in the 
history of art. The right adjustment also of the contents of 
the Sketchbook rectifies an anomaly which had been remarked, 
namely, the strange rarity of drawings by Pinturicchio. Thus 
two very obstinate errors—the one as old as Vasari, the other 
nearer our time—namely, that Raphael supplied the designs 
for the frescoes in the Libreria, and that he was the author of 
the chief contents of the so-called * Sketchbook,’ may be con- 
sidered as refuted, and the arguments in their favour dismissed 
to swell the endless proofs of the fruitfulness of a wrong 
hypothesis. 

After pursuing the close reasoning of Signor Morelli as he 
cautiously follows the trail of a great master, the pages of 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle sound like a work of the 
imagination. Instead of arriving at carefully worked-out con- 
clusions, we find ourselves in a region of incessant surmises, 
and wander not unpleasantly in a land of perpetual ‘ perhaps.’ 
We are invited to accompany the painter in a series of conjec- 
tural journeys, and suppositious visits, to consider what he 
may ‘ possibly ’ have thought, or ‘not impossibly’ have done, 
what he may ‘probably’ have planned, or ‘ not improbably ’ 
have let alone. It is impossible now, at this distance of time, 
in the absence of all documentary evidence, to determine the 
various short journeys taken by a young and comparatively 
unknown artist in an obscure part of Italy. Nor do these sur- 
mises in any way assist any real question of authorship. In 
the nature of things there is no absolute demonstration feasible 
in settling the parentage of a work of art. There is no experi- 
ment by which it can be verified, no sum total by which it can 
be proved. It is easier with Whateley to show that no such 
person as Napoleon Buonaparte ever existed, than to prove the 
picture before us to be really the work of one born just 400 
years ago. All eye-witnesses are gone with him—the almost 
only contemporary writer on the subject is proved to be as 
often as not a liar—contracts may survive, but who knows 
that he, and not another, fulfilled them—signatures go for 
nothing—taste is proverbially a quality on which mankind can- 
not agree. Even the consent of ages may be set aside. People, 
for instance, are trying to persuade themselves that Shak- 
speare’s Plays were written by Lord Baccn; and, in point of 
fact, the celebrated ‘ Fornarina’ by Raphael in the tribune of 
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the Uffizii is now known to be neither the ‘Fornarina,’ nor by 
him. Still, there is that thing called ‘moral conviction’ 
stronger than any argument that can be brought against it, 
which would induce our Government (we hope ), with the hearty 
consent of all the élite of the nation, to give many thousands 
for the Sistine Madonna, or even for the Blenheim Raphael, if 
either were in the market. 

We here take occasion to refute a theory entertained by 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle, but, for a very good reason, 
not even touched upon by Lermollieff, namely that a painter 
called Justus of Ghent, who executed a picture for Federigo 
of Montefeltro, still existing in S. Agata in Urbino, ‘probably’ 
exercised considerable influence over the rising taste of Ra- 
phael; though, from jealousy of a foreigner’s talent, his name 
was omitted in the chronicle of contemporary artists by 
Gio. Santi, already mentioned. This picture, in all recent artist 
biography, has been the subject of stereotyped eulogy. Kugler, 
in his first edition of ‘ Italian Painters,’ and Passavant and 
Waagen in various places, have dwelt upon the merits of this, 
the sole surviving specimen of the supposed great scholar of 
Hubert van Eyck; but, while unanimous in this respect, they 
equally agreed in another, i.e. in never having actually seen 
the picture in question. This delusion continued till a late 
eminent painter and connoisseur visited Urbino, when the 
whole structure of laudation fell to the ground. We give an 
extract from his careful notes :— 

‘Justus van Ghent.—The Apostles receiving the Eucharist from 
Christ. Architecture, behind, incomprehensible, and without intelli- 
gible perspective. The execution, seen near, quite without knowledge ; 
the drawing execrable; the heads below criticism. The painter was 
quite unworthy to be admitted among those in Urbino who must have 
been his contemporaries ; and there is not even a single particular— 
not even architecture, or still life—in which he can be said to have 
influenced the Italians.’ * 

We need no longer feel the surprise which many have ex- 
pressed, that Gio. Santi should not have noticed this barbarous 
representative of Flemish art; but all suspicion of jealousy 
on account of his foreign birth should have been excluded by 
the praise bestowed by him upon ‘ il gran Joannes "—Jan van 
Eyck. 

Altogether, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle are strangely 
at fault when dealing with some of the painters who flourished 
on the Adriatic coast, and in no respect more so than in 
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tracing resemblances and influences between Gio. Santi and 
that fine artist, powerful, rugged and original—Melozzo da 
Forli, the first great foreshortener—whose name and few works 
have only recently emerged into light. So utterly opposite 
are the two, the one feeble and prettyish, the other grandly 
ugly and strong, that we might just as well endeavour to 
trace the influence of «I. E. Le upon Robert Browning, or the 
reverse. 

And now, having shown the careful grounds on which 
Lermollieff has dismissed the chief tales which have encum- 
bered the youthful history of Raphael, and thus provided a 
safer basis for a future biographer, we turn to the more 
pleasing inspection of that art, which, as taste and knowledge 
increase, must command ever higher and higher admiration. 

While giving fresh grace, truth, and grandeur to almost 
every subject that art can represent, there are three forms in 
which the great Umbrian master stands especially unrivalled 
—his Madonnas and Holy Families, his Vatican frescoes, and 
his cartoons. Raphael has been called the creator of the 
Madonna and Child. He was rather the restorer of both to 
their genuine human nature. They had existed in an abstract 
form since the date of the Renaissance, which they had, 
indeed, inaugurated; but in a form so stiff, dark, and un- 
natural that we fail to discern what it was that excited the 
enthusiasm of the people as described by Vasari. The Quattro- 
centisti humanised both Mother and Child, though without 
departing from the strict devotional type. They still con- 
tinued formal, as with Perugino; mournful, as with Botticelli; 
and holy and unemotional, as with Bellini. Some of them, it 
is true, exquisitely beautiful, and most of them devout; but 
not the expression of pure nature. The Renaissance sculptors 
went a step further than the painters; and Ghiberti, Luca della 
Robbia, and Rossellini have actions which herald the approach 
of the true infantine idea. Still, there was no relaxation of the 
prescribed distance between the Mother and Child. Her atti- 
tude is generally adoration—his, benediction. Till Raphael’s 
time the Virgin was not the mother, nor Christ the child. He 
first revealed the world of feeling and endearment between 
them, and opened that fount of beauty which, if less orthodox 
in the sense of dogma, is more sacred in that ‘of Nature. We 
are not called upon to say which idea is to be preferred, the 
ecclesiastical or the natural; whether M. Rio be right or 
wrong in lamenting the painter’s departure from the Umbrian 
traditions: our aim is only to explain that which Raphael’s art 
alone has vindicated. Few painters—perhaps no other painter 
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—could, with impunity, have cast off the conventional symbols 
of sanctity ; for no other possessed ideas so pure and beautiful 
to put in their place. Not that there was such room for the 
expansion of the idea of maternity as for that of childhood. 
Earthly mothers still adore their babes, and ever will. Though 
the direct action, therefore, is suppressed, the feeling is still 
there. Raphael’s Madonnas are young, loving, and virginal— 
a book of prayers alone dividing, or having divided, their atten- 
tion from the Infant. Still, in the nature of things, they are 
confined within a limited sphere of expression. The type of 
face is over-regular and monotonous. ‘The eyebrows are a 
slender line, the forehead high—both, in obedience to the 
fashion of the day, the result of art. In most instances the 
eyes of the mother are cast down upon the babe, thus detracting 
much from the light and expression of the face. To this rule 
the Madonna della Seggiola and the Sistine Madonna are almost 
the only exceptions, and to this, in part, may be attributed the 
higher charm they present. 

It was the child who especially gained under Raphael’s new 
treatment. In his hands the supreme idea was raised rather 
than lowered, for instead of quenching the natural in the 
divine, he sought and expressed the divine in the natural. His 
aim was to vindicate the holiness of nature in that person of 
‘a little child’ which has been given to all for imitation; and 
which, as long as this world continues, will remain the most 
direct revelation of purity and innocence vouchsafed to the 
human race. He knew that a beautiful and healthy babe, 
unlike most men and women, needs no idealising ;—that there 
were moments when the expression of an unconscious child, 
‘ over whom his immortality broods like the day,’ realises all a 
painter can image of the Godlike and apart. 

In the first place Raphael’s fine perception of nature told 
him that a child of a year old, which is about the age at which 
the Infant Saviour is pourtrayed, will hardly lie motionless, 
whether to be adored or painted. By the same feeling his 
children are never doing anything unchildlike. They play 
with flower or bird—the last a cruel amusement still given to 
children in Italy; but they take no notice of the grand « or grim 
saints who stand around, often with their backs to them. The 
pretty little farce also of the mystic marriage with the Alex- 
andrian or Sienese bride, never appeared within the range of 
Raphael’s subjects; nor, with two exceptions—the Madonna 
of the ‘ Divin’ Amore’ at Naples, and the early picture exe- 
cuted for the nuns of S$. Antonio—do we remember an instance 
in which the Child is giving the benediction. On the other 
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hand, there is no mood or action known to the fondest of 
young mothers which he has not caught, living as it rose. 
There are the little hungry ones who pull at the mother’s 
dress in front to claim their meal, as in the smaller Orleans 
picture, in the Colonna Madonna at Berlin, and in the Nic- 
colini Madonna at Panshanger; the last named even with an 
impatient and fractious expression. There are those who cling 
to the mother’s breast, as they shrink from the old St. Eliza- 
beth, or some other object, as in the ‘Impannata.’ There is 
the child who raises his arms to his mother ‘to be taken up’ as 
he awakes from sleep. ‘There is the grasping at the reed cross 
held by St. John, but only as a child reaches naturally at a 
stick in the hand of another, as in the Alba Madonna. There 
is the struggle of the chubby, fat, and beautiful babe, all 
intent on giving a flower to the little Baptist, as in the Gar- 
vagh Raphael in the National Gallery. There is the little 
fondling pressing his cheek to that of his mother, in the 
Tempi picture at Berlin. There is the serious, large-eyed, 
ruminant babe—his hand buried in his mother’s bosom, one 
foot curled up in perfect physical enjoyment, as in the 
Madonna della Seggiola; and there is, finally, the grand 
wrapt creature, with the solemn far-off look into futurity, who 
vests royally in the arms of the Sistine Madonna. 

The introduction of the little Baptist was a great assistance 
in the sense of art in a composition of two figures only, and 
yet he sometimes detracts from the harmony of the piece. His 
part is to amuse or to adore the Infant Christ, and though his 
kneeling position and intense expression of veneration have 
bequeathed to us some of the most beautiful figures—for 
instance, in the Belle Jardini¢re—that art ever created, yet 
there is a want of moral keeping between the humble attitude 
of the one child, and the sweet unconscicusness of superiority 
in the other, which sometimes jars on the mind. In the 
Madonna della Seggiola the little adoring head and clasped 
hands, seen in the dark behind, are even de trop, while in some 
larger groups, such as the ‘ Impannata,’ and the Madonna of 
Francis the First, the painter was evidently embarrassed how 
to bring him in. 

It may be wondered how Raphael, a young and over-em- 
ployed man, to whom the ties of marriage and paternity were 
unknown, should have found time and opportunity to study 
what we find only in the privacy of the nursery. But the 
climate of Italy and the habits of the lower orders give cease- 
less occasion to observe what he needed. Every Italian town 
is one vast nursery itself. The young mother sits with her 
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nurseling on the doorstep, or lounges in the shade of a portico ; 
all the little endearments, and various other matters, going on 
unrestrained in public. Raphael’s marvellous power of obser- 
vation, that power which was perpetually adding to the stores 
on which his fancy lived, was thus ceaselessly fed by actions 
and expressions which no one but the artist notices; many a 
passing group, long turned to dust, becoming thus the uncon- 
scious seed of a conception which will live for ever. 

Various were thus the sources whence these compositions 
must have been gathered. Few are so obvious as that which 
suggested the Sistine Madonna, which, with its curtains drawn 
back, and the staging on which the figures stand concealed by 
- clouds, shows the machinery of ‘the Sacred Play. This 

nay help to account for the fact, that no studies or sketches of 
oa kind for this picture are found. One immortal feature, 
namely the little boy angels resting on the parapet below, was 
an after-thought of the painter, for through them are seen the 
forms of the clouds over which they were executed. 

The frescoes by Raphael in the Vatican, known as the 
*‘ Stanze,’ owed their existence to causes which at this day add 
but little to their interest. They keep their place with ever- 
increasing fame, but the patronage that invoked them com- 
mands less respect the more it is investigated. The Popes and 
Princes of that time lived in dreams of classic revivals ; each 
in his own estimation a Pericles or a Mwcenas ; a train of needy 
painters and sonneteers forming a regular part of their w orldly 
pomp. The infamous Borgia was dead, and had been suc- 
ceeded by one of the most imperious and self-willed of men, 
Julius I1., who professed to know more of war than of litera- 
ture, and certainly knew more of war than of art. But art 
and literature were the fashion, and he had the merit of stimu- 
lating the highest exertions of the two greatest artists of 
modern times. ‘The work they did was elorious, but its true 
history presents a page of mingled vanity, temper, and igno- 

rance, which the ‘ great vexed soul’ of Michael Angelo would 
readily endorse. That great man chafed under a despotic and 
capricious patronage, dev oid of all real respect for art. On the 
young Raphael, just twenty-five years of age, and formed by 
nature to sail more smoothly both up and down life’s stream, 
these conditions weighed less heavily. Rome was then the 
goal of every man’s ambition, from the courtier to the artist, and 
Raphael combined the two. Julius II. had at all events the 
merit of abominating his predecessor. He would not even 
inhabit the rooms which Borgia had occupied, but chose the 
story above them for his residence. This apartment con- 
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tained what are now known as the Camera della Segnatura, 
the Stanze of the Heliodorus and del Incendio, and the Sala 
di Costantino; the walls of which all bear the imperishable 
stamp of Raphael’s genius, and some of them that of his hand 
also. The subjects of the Segnatura have been the topic of 
endless conjectures as to the precise meaning of the abstract 
ideas, supposed to be the Triumph of the Church and the 
Glorification of Rome, intended to be conveyed. These 
speculations will not interest us now, further than to remind 
the reader that it is the crucial test of genius to lend itself to 
symbolic and learned themes, and not to swamp the art beneath 
the weight of erudition. The subjects implied by the titles of 
the three principal frescoes in the Segnatura, namely, Theology, 
Poetry, and Philosophy, would have overpowered almost any 
other man, and to Raphael belongs the almost unique glory of 
having opened sources of interest to the scholar scarcely less 
fascinating than those presented to the connoisseur. That 
Raphael possessed the learning and research displayed by 
such a subject as the ‘School of Athens,’ would be a very 
false conclusion. Rome abounded with new editions of classic 
authors, and with ardent expounders of them. Many of these 
last were friends of Raphael, and vied with each other in sup- 
plying him with information regarding the representative in- 
dividuals of certain schools and habits of thought, and the 
proper accessories belonging to them. We may even doubt, 
for instance, whether Raphael, unassisted, would have placed 
the volumes of § Ethics,’ so inscribed, in the hand of Aristotle ; 
but all his learned friends put together could not have helped 
him one stroke in the conception of the characters they mar- 
shalled before him. It is easy to imagine what a mass of 
unpractical pedantry, supplied by such friends as the authors 
of the ‘ Cortigiano’ and ‘gli Asolani,’ the painter had to filter 
and boil down before extracting the materials fitted for his 
use. The general public at best are peculiarly at fault as to 
what ideas are translateable into art, and the Italian public, at 
that time, as may be gathered from their literature, were even 
more ignorant than we are now. 

It was the observation of one, himself a scholar, who com- 
bined the philosophy of art with its practice, that ‘ the history 
‘ which a picture pretends to represent—whatever it may be— 
‘ is in reality a far truer mirror of the age when it was executed.’ 
This is singularly illustrative of these frescoes, in which the 
feeling of the sixteenth century peeps through all classic and 
spiritual allusion. The very name of the Disputa, originally 
given to the Theology, refers to those mutterings of the Re- 
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formation, and especially to the controversy on the Real 
Presence, which were already heard from afar. The chief 
features of this fresco, the ‘ Host and Altar,’ round which 
the sacred Hierarchy above and below are grouped, were the 
prominent points of dispute. But however traditional the 
main forms to which he has adhered, the painter has his own 
innovations and alterations. No one ever treated the signs of 
the Evangelists—the lion, ox, and eagle—so sublimely as he 
has done in the ‘ Vision of Ezekiel,’ but instead of expanding 
the subject to the dimensions of reality, he limited it to a small 
cabinet size. The reason isobvious. He could put the noblest 
expression into the person of the Almighty, however small the 
scale, but no power of expression could have redeemed the 
brute weight of these huge animals, had they been given the 
size of life. Accordingly the Evangelists are typified in the 
fresco of the ‘ Disputa’ by four beautiful winged boys, each 
holding a book of the Gospels. 

It is evident that this work cost Raphael great thought, for at 
least thirty preliminary studies for it exist. A letter ‘from him 
to Ariostois extant, asking advice as to the selection of thesacred 
personages seated below; and we see perhaps the answering 
suggestions of the poet, as well as certain dominant opinions, 
both in those omitted and in those introduced. SS. Francis 
and Dominic, hitherto the unfailing features in sacred assemblies, 
had gone out of fashion, while not only the figure of Dante as 
the auther of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is seen among Fathers, 
Doctors, Popes, and Prelates, but also that of Savonarola, whose 
introduction among the elect on earth, on the walls of the very 
palace of the popes, shows not only how his teaching was 
viewed, but gives also some measure of Julius’s hatred ‘of the 
man under whom the great Dominican had suffered martyrdom 
as late as 1498. This fresco, as it was the last grand repre- 
sentative in which the long descended dogmatic forms, applied 
indifferently to the ‘ Last Judgment,’ to the « Coronation of 
‘the Virgin,’ and, as here, to the ‘ Triumph of the Church,’ 
were symbolised, so it was the first to be combined with 
forms of art, perfect equally in the expression of the highest 
naturalism and purest ideality. The art of Raphael had 
reached that climax which combined the two. 

The ‘ Disputa’ on the other hand pourtrayed the wisdom 
inspired by Revelation; the ‘School of Athens,’ the know- 
ledge developed without it. No forms of Triune Divinity 
here, or Seraphim ‘in burning row’; but unassisted Man, 
groping his way by himself and intent on teaching and learn- 
ing some new thing. No painter had before sought to unite 
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in one great whole the various schools of Greek sages and 
philosophers. The very attempt was the reflection of a time 
when the whole learning of Italy was devoted to their study ; 
and few things are more interesting than to trace the skill 
with which Raphael so grouped them, that all who run may 
read. The figures of Plato and Aristotle, the great dividers 
of the intellectual world, standing side by side on the high- 
est level, in a hall of unexampled architectural beauty, at 
once head the composition. Plato, the representative of 
the Academy, the successor of Socrates in the search after 
moral truth, is pointing to heaven as the seat of his con- 
templation ; Aristotle, the representative of the Lyceum and 
the explorer of the secrets of physical nature, is indicating 
with level hand the surface of the earth. Again, Plato is 
given as a venerable man, with an expression of fervour, in 
keeping with his sublimer aspirations; while Aristotle turns 
towards him with the calmer expression of a practical and 
positive reasoner. So far the larger ideas thus translated into 
art are intelligible to most minds; but when we come to the 
more erudite facts that the name of Plato was expressive of a 
broad-shouldered man, and that the ancient statues of the 
Stagyrite showed him with only the right arm free, we feel 
these to be minutix interesting to very few, and which the 
painter was free to take or to leave. Accordingly, the shoulders 
of Plato are not made particularly broad, and if he showed 
Aristotle with his left arm covered with drapery to the wrist, 
the probability was that he needed the larger mass in the 
outline of the figure. Art and history play equally together 
in the intent and dramatic groups which surround Pythagoras 
and Archimedes on the right and left, as well as in the figure 
of Diogenes, who, sprawling alone on the steps, at once con- 
veys the impression of his cynicism and helps to vary the 
composition. Such variations, little as they may be suspected 
by the general spectator, were de rigueur to the eye of the 
painter. Hence we find them contrived wherever he felt 
their introduction desirable. ‘This is the case with a figure in 
the group of Socrates, giving orders with animated gesture to 
a slave, nude tothe waist, who carries books; and the same 
with a youthful figure propped up against the plinth, to the 
left of Aristotle, and almost bent double as, with his legs 
crossed, he writes in the tablets on his knee. There is some- 
thing in this youth which recalls the graceful action of the 
disappointed suitor breaking his rod in the Sposalizii, in- 
troduced there, of course, for the painter’s same reason, that 
of varying the composition. Nor would Raphael have been 
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true to himself had he not managed to smuggle in the head 
of a beautiful child, who is seen on one side carried by an old 
man. The savants explain this by the custom of bringing 
children into the ancient schools, so as to habituate them to 
silence and to direct them to study, but any reason, we may 
be sure, would have contented the painter. This fresco is 
the triumph of art, properly so called, elucidating every 


principle by which a tale can be best told, the interest of 


the spectator led, as by an electric current, from group to 
group. One important reason for this success, too little 
observed in modern pictures of assemblies of men, but con- 
tributing marvellously to the concentrated interest of the 
work, is that no one is conscious of the spectator. It is true 
the heads of Perugino and Raphael are seen in one corner on 
the extreme left ; Bramante also, the uncle of Raphael, is said 
to be represented under the features of Archimedes, and 
doubtless other heads then living have left their portraits in 
this scene. But no one invokes our attention, except the 
figure of a young man of conspicuous beauty, who, standing 
above the group of Pythagoras, alone (excepting the child) 
catches our eye. He is said to represent Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, adopted son of his uncle, Guidobaldo of Urbino, 
and nephew of Julius, who stands thus prominently as proxy 
for the Pope himself. As the Roman Church had borrowed 
many a feature from the Pantheon, so, on the appearance of 
this fresco, the compliment was returned; for the common 
Roman people eagerly recognised the figures of Plato and 
Aristotle as those of SS. Peter and Paul. 

We have no space to enter into the glories of the other 
works in the Vatican, all of which were from his own designs 
though not all by his hand. The popularity of these frescoes 
may be judged by the numerous forms in which they are 
represented in the Royal Windsor Library—the ‘ Disputa’ 
in 131 forms, the ‘School of Athens’ in 136. It is enough 
to say that they contain figures unequalled, before or since, 
in beauty and appropriateness of expression. It is true that 
those frescoes executed by his scholars from his designs 
fall far short of the merit of those in the Camera della 
Segnatura. But Raphael’s conceptions may be compared in 
the indestructible fitness of their structure to Handel’s 
grandest themes, which, so long as time and tune are kept, 
may be strummed by any schoolgirl without destroying their 
simple charm. 

It is the fashion to apportion the course of this great 
painter into three distinct periods—the Umbrian, terminating 
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in 1504; the Florentine, in 1508; and the Roman, with his 
death in 1520, These divisions appear to us very fanciful, or, 
if they did exist, they slid into each other without sign of 
separation or join, like the supposed quarters of the moon, 
and, like her, also waxing gradually into a complete and more 
luminous whole. Raphael never halted or recommenced, but 
ran one consecutive race, each footstep taking up where the 
previous one left off, only one step in advance. He passed, as 
Nature does, from less to more, but never from one style to 
another. The basis of all his character, his inward life, 
that perception of beauty ‘ which was to him as a sixth sense,’* 
was Umbrian. From that he never departed. It may be 
traced in his finest dramatic action and most developed forms, 
never allowing him to transgress the laws of nature and of 
pure taste, or what we may term the limit of a certain reserve 
of power. He was full in his art, as never man was before— 
the representative beyond every other painter of the whole art 
of the Renaissance—but equal in all parts of his fulness. He 
practised every quality, and carried all on, pari passu, to per- 
fection, so that no one was at the expense of another. Even 
in that quality which one would impute rather to a Rubens 
than to a Raphael, that of rapid motion, he stands higher than 
any other. Those two angelic beings, with scourges in their 
hands, who rush forward, light as the air they cleave, yet 
wingless, by the mysterious Horseman’s side to chasten the 
prostrate Heliodorus, are the most perfect realisation of flight, 
swift as a passing flash, that modern art has given us. Never 
was such chastisement conveyed in such a poetic form. Nor, 
while indicating to the reader such rare and consummate 
powers, may we omit one of a humbler kind. The execution 
of Raphael’s accessories was on a par with all the rest. His 
rendering of various stuifs—velvet, silk, or damask—as seen in 
his portraits was as perfect as the finest Flemish art; while 
the musical instruments at the feet of St. Cecilia are as ex- 
quisite in tone as other instruments in Holbein’s ‘ Mathema- 
* tician’ in the Louvre. 

Even beyond the Vatican frescoes he grasped a higher 
excellence. The cartoons for the tapestries of the Sistine 
Chapel speak a finer language still. All superfluous features 
are eliminated, and his thought is seen stript—like the finest 
specimens of Greek sculpture—to the simplest and grandest 
conditions. They are infinitely finer than the ‘ Transtiguration,’ 
always conventionally extolled as his chef d@uvre, which was 





* Dennistoun’s ‘ Dukes of Urbino,’ vol. ii. p. 217. 
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executed under conditions of haste and overwork; the upper 
part prescribed by tradition, the lower part eked out with 
what M. Clément calls ‘remplissages’ (fillings out), and, 
moreover, difficult to interpret. 

We have likened the art of Raphael more than once in 
this article to Greek sculpture. But there is a wide difference 
between partaking in the same principles which inspired the 
Greeks, and any attempt at a direct imitation of them. In 
the same sense that the whole Italian Renaissance was founded, 
through the art of Byzantium, upon Greek feeling, Raphael 
was born classic. Without affecting the directly sculpturesque, 
therefore—which Mantegna of all the Italian painters alone 
did~-his works evince those laws of propriety and taste, and 
what we have called the sense of a reserve of power, which 
are the ruling features in Greek art. That he studied the 
examples around him, collected gems and intaglios, and sent 
designers to various parts of Italy, and even to Greece, to col- 
lect materials, is quite consistent with the conditions of his 
own originality. Greek art, as the parent of all fine art, is 
the heritage of every modern artist. Every great Italian 
painter accordingly drank at that source. The ‘ Amorini’ of 
Titian, the Infants of Francia, as well as of Raphael and others, 
show the admiration and study of many a Greek gem. He 
must have been well known for his worship of the antique 
remains—in that respect contrasting with Michael Angelo—or 
he would hardly have been appointed, under Leo X., to super- 
intend their excavation, and act as guardian for their conserva- 
tion ; one of the many offices placed in his latter years on those 
overcharged shoulders. His official position thus led him to 
be among the first to inspect the antique pictures discovered 
in the Baths of Titus (and destroyed in the sack of Rome), the 
knowledge of which is obvious in his decorations of the 
Loggie. 

Much has been said by Italian writers of the influence of 
Michael Angelo upon Raphael, and no one has given greater 
exaggeration to this idea than our own Reynolds, who main- 
tains that ‘it is to Michael Angelo that we owe even the ex- 
‘istence of Raphael.’ Without venturing to dispute so great 
an authority, we may be permitted to say that at all events 
no trace of such influence is visible in Raphael’s works, nor, 
in the nature of their respective styles, could be. Never were 
two men so diametrically opposed, as well in art as in character. 
Raphael’s powers of receptivity and assimilation were bound- 
less. Michael Angelo had no such power whatever. The 
Greek torso in the Medici Garden helped to develop his 
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passion for strongly-marked anatomical forms, but it never . 
helped him to understand the antique. Raphael was universal, 
Michael Angelo one-sided. Raphael dealt in all the subjects 
that nature could give him—the fairest and grandest and most 
varied aspects of the human face and figure, in drapery, land- 
scape, architecture—Michael Angelo in that alone given by 
the human figure; nor in that even showing much variety of 
expression and meaning, though the grandest energy and 
power to which modern art has given birth. Raphael, as we 
have said, represented the whole art of the Renaissance. 
Michael Angelo stood absolutely alone, great only in the 
greatest. If, therefore, Michael Angelo created, even as a 
painter, the finest things in the world, it was because certain 
subjects lent themselves to the sculpturesque. ‘The single 
figures of his ‘ Prophets and Sibyls’ partake closely of the 
conditions of sculpture. They sit on thrones, needing neither 
backgrounds nor accessories, and, like the compartments of the 
ceiling with those wondrous figures of Athletes placed at the 
angles of the coffers, would lose nothing of their grandeur, 
but even possibly the reverse, if given in relief. We are far, 
however, from saying that Raphael received no influence trom 
his gigantic Florentire compeer. Such a painter receives it 
from every source and direction; but it would be strange if 
we could point to any portion of Raphael's works in which 
that influence has made itself visible. That which falls into 
the mind of poet or artist passes through that mind, and is 
given back in a different form. 

We have more than once alluded to the real ignorance of 
art as well as absence of respect for the artist which marked 
the period of the proudest triumphs of the Renaissance. Cer- 
tainly, if the neglect and destruction of the most precious 
works of genius committed to the guardianship of the Church, 
and the soulless pedantry of the art literature of the time be 
accepted as any index, it is impossible not to conclude that 
the standard of knowledge and appreciation was curiously 
low. No one wiil defend the French spoilers; but they 
deserve some credit for their appreciation of what they stole. 
Many a fine work—Raphael’s ‘Madonna di Foligno,’ for 
instance—owes its present existence to the remedial care 
bestowed on it in Paris by a first-rate restorer. A few more 
years of the Roman Church's tender mercies in Italy would 
have incurably damaged many of the pictures the French 
earried off; while it is heart-breaking to think how many 
glorious things, now perished beyond recall, escaped the re- 
moval to Paris by not being able to bear the transport. As 
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with the Italian musical composers to the present day, the 
latest painter in fashion was always the highest in favour, 
and the tribute most readily paid to a new favourite was to 
destroy an old one to make room for him. We need no 
greater proof of Julius II.’s incapacity to appreciate either 
Michael Angelo or Raphael than the fact that, with all the 
Chambers in the Vatican at his disposal, he ordered the destruc- 
tion of the works of such painters as Pietro della Francesca 
and Perugino in order to make room for them. Nor did the 
Italian public value what they had obtained at such a sacri- 
legious cost. The Sistine ceiling has suffered every injury 
that smoke and neglect can inflict, while, by the end of the 
seventeenth century, the frescoes by Raphael were so en- 
crusted with dirt as to be hardly recognisable. We have to 
thank Carlo Maratti for the skill and care with which he 
cleaned them. It may be asked how the fame of the artists 
with such a public came to be established. There is no doubt 
that it was established by the voices of their own profession, 
readily echoed by the outside world; and the same occurs 
among ourselves at the present day much more frequently than 
we suspect. The fame of most pictures is decided before the 
Royal Academy Exhibition opens to the public. 

In these cursory remarks on the great painter and his art, 
it is obvious that no consecutive biography, however slight, 
has been intended. Nevertheless, the estimate—such as it is 
—of the artist would not be complete without some estimate 
of the man. The one is more difficult than the other. 
Reasoning from the character of his art to that of his mind, 
Raphael might have been expected to justify the title of 
‘il Divino’ as much in himself as in his works. But the 
complex mind of man is generally more affected by the times 
in which he lives than by any other influence. Those in 
which Raphael was cast were not favourable to the exhibition 
of genuine individual character. Where morals are corrupt, 
manners are sure to be formal and ceremonious, for the safe- 
guards of propriety are all external. The men and women 
accordingly, in this Augustan period, as is most evident in the 
literature of the day, alli wore masks, and used the insincere 
and pedantic phrases which were the current verbal coin of 
society. Few have the power to stem the tide of their age, 
whichever way it may set, and, without disrespect to so 
sublime a genius, Raphael was not of those few. Unlike 
Michael Angelo, who was always paying the penalty for that 
—the then rarest of all virtues—the courage of his opinions, 
Raphael, we may be sure, never offended Pope or prince by 
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too frank a word. It was not to be expected therefore that 
the exquisite simplicity and truth of his art could be reflected 
in his manners. That he was winning and amiable, always 
ready to help his fellow-artists and juniors—what Vasari calls 
‘ la gentillezza stessa’—need not be doubted; but he would 
have commanded little success had he not been smooth and 
conventional, and, in the sense of flattery, hollow. The few 
letters we know by Raphael contrast unfavourably with those 
by Michael Angelo. If there be no trace in them of the same 
turbulent and vehement temper, there is also no sign of the 
same nobility and independence of soul. Indeed, there is 
hardly one in which the younger artist does not show a keen 
eye for the main business of life. In that worldliness of 
character which made him equally ready to serve friend and foe 
he may be better compared to Leonardo da Vinci. His attach- 
ment to the ducal family of Montefeltro is much dwelt upon 
by biographers, yet it did not prevent him, during the time of 
their misfortunes, from entering the service of those in the pay 
of their cruel enemy, Cesar Borgia. Nor will Raphael bear 
comparison with the great sculptor in intellect. Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets have the stamp of a grand and mournful 
mind, which had learned by suffering what it taught by song. 
Raphael’s few sonnets do not rise above the common-place 
utterances of the day. 

Yet there is no doubt that he, like his great compeer, suffered 
severely from those unreasonable and most exacting proofs of 
favour showered upon him both by Julius II. and Leo X. 
He had not, it is true, ultimately to choose between his art 
and the proposed alliance with a cardinal’s niece, for Maria 
Bibbiena, who reposes near him in the Pantheon, died oppor- 
tunely in early youth. Nor had he to choose between his art 
and the dignity of a cardinal’s hat—if that honour was ever 
seriously contemplated—for they certainly would have been 
incompatible ; but he was not allowed to choose between the 
dearest instinct of his being and a number of offices—the 
direction of the works of St. Peter’s, the guardianship of 
antique sculpture and inscriptions, and the cleansing of Rome 
from the accumulated rubbish of generations—which consumed 
his time, wore out his strength, and grievously interfered with his 
high and separate vocation. It is on this account that we find 
less of the true Rafaelesque in his later works, for which he 
had to call in the assistance of pupils. 

One supposed interruption, which is even charged with the 
termination of his life and labours, and which, like all evil 
reports, has tenaciously kept its place, must not be passed over 
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without protest. We quote, therefore, from an article on 
Passavant’s ‘ Life of Raphael,’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ of 
more than forty years ago, but hitherto unsurpassed, whether 
in a critical or philosophical sense :— 


‘Passavant treats this idle story of Vasari, respecting the painter's 
inordinate attachment to the Fornarina—the alleged cause of his death 
—as it deserves. Earlier biographers make not t! e slightest allusion to 
it, and every other circumstance—above all the unsubdued, or rather 
increased energy of the painter’s mind up to the very end of his career 
—abundantly contradicts the absurd calumny.’ * 





The reader may be surprised to hear that the very name of 
the Fornarina does not occur in any work till the last century. 

Raphael died on the supposed anniversary of his birth— 
Good Friday, April 6, 1520, and was buried in the Pantheon 
S. Maria della Rotonda, in a chapel he had himself endowed. 
For many years the members of St. Luke’s Academy had 
believed themselves to be in possession of his skull, and various 
phrenological theories had been formed upon it. Whether 
influenced by a desire to clear up so strange a claim, as well 
as to ascertain whether he really lay in the Pantheon, which 
the Roman antiquaries had begun to doubt, a wish was ex- 
pressed to search for the remains. Accordingly, leave was 
obtained from the authorities, and, on September 14, 1833, in 
the presence of the members of the Academy, and of other 
bodies, the coffin was discovered in the place indicated by 
Vasari, under an altar on which stood a marble statue of the 
Madonna. The skeleton measured about 5 feet 7 inches, and 
the width of the coftin indicated a very slender frame. The 
head, as might have been anticipated, was in its right place, 
the forehead well projecting over the eyes, and with the nobler 
organs finely and equally developed. The teeth were regular, 
white, and perfect—fourteen in the upper jaw, and fifteen in 
the lower, and a wisdom tooth just piercing through. We 
thus arrive at some outline of the delicate and healthy frame 
in which so remarkable a being walked among men. Over- 
beck, the painter, was present at the ceremony of disinter- 
ment, and in a letter to a friend describes the emotion with 
which he watched the proceedings, and the final discovery of 
the body—adding at once a vain wish and a just sentiment: 
‘ Would that in memory of such a man, some might become 
* worthy to inherit his genius! But that, alas! lies buried much 
‘ deeper than his bones.’ 


* ¢ Quarterly Review,’ No. exxxi., June 1840. 
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Art. VIIL.— The Merv Oasis: Travels and Adventures East 
of the Caspian during the years 1879-80-81, including Five 
Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. By 
Epmonpd O’Donovan, Special Correspondent of the 
‘Daily News.’ With Portrait, Maps, and Facsimiles of 
State Documents. ‘Two volumes. London: 1882. 


—ixcE Joseph Wolff of eccentric memory, clad in cap and 

gown and doctor’s hood, and armed with no weapon but a 
Bible, started, like the old hero he was, to rescue Stoddart and 
Conolly from their prison at Bokhara, and barely escaped a 
like barbarous fate, no traveller had entered the capital of 
the Tekké Turcomans until Mr. O’Donovan accomplished that 
adventurous journey and perilous residence, or rather imprison- 
ment, at Merv which everyone has read and marvelled at in the 
columns of the ‘ Daily News.’ Till then, Wolff had been the 
first and the last European to visit the group of scattered 
villages which represents the city that once called itself 
‘Queen of the World.’ Between his two visits in 1831 and 
1844, Burnes and Abbott journeyed through the Turcoman 
desert and were hospitably welcomed by the Tekkés of Merv, 
of whom both published very interesting accounts. But since 
Wolff's return through the Oasis in 1844, no ‘ Feringi’ has 
entered it; the fate of Stoddart and Conolly at Bokhara was 
enough to deter the boldest spirits from trans-Caspian explora- 
tion. Vambéry’s famous journey in the disguise of a dervish 
did not include Merv among its feats of travel. Captain 
Marsh reached the northern frontier of Persia in 1872, but did 
not proceed further. In 1873 Col. Valentine Baker and the 
late Captain Gill made the journey so pleasantly described in 
‘Clouds in the East,’ and penetrated as far as the Akhal 
country and Abiverd, the most advanced post on the northern 
frontier of Persia, but for some reason were refused admission 
to Merv by the Tekké Khan. Two years later Col. McGregor, 
when on the point of riding to Merv, was recalled by the order 
of Lord Lytton, just as Col. Burnaby in 1876 was summoned 
back from Khiva by the Commander-in-Chief at the moment 
when he was contemplating a descent upon the Turcoman 
Oasis, and as Captain Butler, who travelled in the disguise of 
a Chinaman to within forty miles of Merv, was summarily re- 
called when the object of his journey was almost within his 
reach. Russian diplomacy was busy in thwarting these and 
similar attempts to explore what is fast becoming Russian 
territory. A Russian consul tracked Captain Napier step by 
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step in his travels in Khorasin. Russian ambassadors used 
their influence to recall each explorer as he reached the critical 
point of his journey ; and so far they had been provokingly 
successful. Precisely the same methods were used against 
Mr. O’Donovan, but for once in vain. Had he been an officer 
or employed in Government service of any kind, he would pro- 
bably have shared the disappointments of previous travellers. 
Fortunately he was only a Special Correspondent, and no one 
had the power to recall him. Fortunately, also, he is a man 
of no little courage and persistence, and one quick to see 
another way when the first road is closed to him. His book 
is one long record of the obstacles and hindrances which the 
Governments of the Czar and the Shah threw in his path, and 
it evinced an inflexible determination in him to have overcome 
them so triumphantly as he did. 

It was no light enterprise that Mr. O’Donovan undertook. 
To dare to travel among a nation of brigands whom Russian 
aggression had rendered desperate, and who at all times bore 
an unenviable character for theft, mutilation, and murder—in 
the face of the express or secret opposition of the two Govern- 
ments chiefly concerned, and in spite of every difficulty and 
hardship that even those who realise Vambéry’s sufferings can 
conceive—argued the heart of triple brass. But to the modern 
generation of Correspondents danger and difficulty form only 
an added inducement to their task. The Special Correspon- 
dent of to-day loves to carry his life in his hand, to brave 
death in every shape, by the hand of man or by privations 
and the diseases of climates to which he is not inured. It is 
amazing what he will go through in order to supply those 
telling letters to his paper which have become a striking 
feature of the modern press. And what is true of the class 
must be allowed to be true in a remarkable degree of Mr. 
O'Donovan. Among an adventurous genus he is the most 
daring, almost, we would say, the most reckless of life. His 
journey to Merv and his experiences there are among the most 
astonishing romances that literature of travel can show. And 
the romance of his adventures is not the less enchanting be- 
cause he tells his story in a sober, hcnest way, with no striving 
after effect, no ‘ fine writing,’ but with the minute detail and 
ample description that mark the trained observer. No book 
gives a firmer impression of truthfulness. It is written in a 
plain matter-of-fact style which evidently has no space for 
exaggeration or colouring, and which by its very plainness 
and unmistakable perspicuity enhances the wonder of the 
story. Moreover, the book is simply the record of what Mr. 
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O’Donovan saw with his own eyes. There is nothing of that 
book-making which is too commonly the occupation of the 
returned traveller. We do not believe the composition of 
these volumes entailed a single visit to the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. In almost every way this is an inestimable 
gain, The impression produced by the book is infinitely more 
powerful when we feel that no other works have been consulted. 
It is true that occasionally we miss a little historical know- 
ledge, as when Mr. O*Donovan cannot explain the fate of 
Sultan Sanjar in the hands of the Turcomans, nor give any but 
the most meagre account of the earlier history of Merv; a little 
preparatory study would have taught Mr. O’Donovan what to 
look for and to ask about. And excellent as his knowledge of 
Jagatai Turki must be, more accuracy in Persian and Arabic 
words might have been easily attained, and such mistakes as 
portugal (for burtukén), muezzims, buhlbuls, mirhab, and the 
like, ought to have beenavoided. The account of the distinc- 
tions between Sunnis and Shiah at the end of vol. i. positively 
bristles with blunders. These, however, are but slight matters. 
Mr. O’Donovan has written a plain and unvarnished account of 
an astonishing series of adventures, and a minute and obviously 
accurate description of an unknown capital and an almost un- 
known people. Those who wish to see what other travellers 
have said about Merv may turn to Mr. Marvin’s ‘ Merv the 
‘ Queen of the World, the use of which lies chiefly in its 
extracts from previous works. In Mr. O’Donovan’s book we 
have no extracts, but a simple straightforward narrative of the 
first lengthened stay among the Tekkés of Mery that any 
European has made. 

The travels divide themselves into three distinct parts. 
(1) From February 1879 to April 1880 Mr. O’Donovan was 
haunting the Caspian, in the hope of being allowed to ac- 
company the Russian expedition against the Akhal Tekkés. 
(2) From April 1880 to February 1881 he was travelling 
through Persia, especially lingering in Khordsdin, with 
the object of reaching Merv independently of Russian escort. 
(3) From the beginning of March to the end of July 1881 
he was at Merv itself, alternately the guest and the captive of 
the Tekkés. By the end of the year he was back at Constan- 
tinople. Of these three divisions, the last, which occupies the 
greater part of the second volume, is of course the most novel 
and important in every respect, but the first part gives an 
interesting account of a long residence among the Yamud 
Turecomans, and bears in an important manner upon the 
practical effect of the Russian advance beyond the Caspian. 
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The intermediate portion deals with less untrodden ground, 
but the later chapters, descriptive of life among the Kurdish 
colony on the Persian frontier, are decidedly interesting and 
instructive. 

Mr. O’Donovan first arrived at Baku early in 1879, after a 
journey of four hundred miles in a ¢troika, or, as he prefers 
to call it, ‘a nameless thing.” He compares it to ‘a pig- 
‘ trough of the roughest possible construction, four feet and a 
‘half long, two and a half wide at the top, and one at the 
‘ bottom ; filled with coarse hay more than half thistles, and 
‘ set upon four poles, which in turn rest upon the axles of two 
‘ pairs of wheels,’ —or, by reason of its filth, to ‘a primitive 
‘ Jake-habitation canoe just drawn out of amud bank.’ Clang- 
ing bells that deafened him, jolting that almost dislocated his 
joints, and a peculiarity of harnessing which allowed the horses 
to be up on the high banks on either side, whilst the vehicle 
and its occupants remained in what was understood to be the 
road, added to the delights of a journey in which thieving, 
starving, and sudden death were ordinary experiences. Baku 
allowed a few days’ rest, and then General Lazareff gave the 
needful permission for Mr. O’Donovan to accompany the 
Russian column in its advance on the Akhal Tekké territory. 
The Correspondent was thus able to visit Tchikislar and 
Krasnavodsk, the two Russian forts on the eastern coast of 
the Caspian; to explore the Atterek (or Attrek) as far up as 
Chatte, and to master to a considerable extent the problems 
of trans-Caspian geography. It appears that the alarm which 
has been entertained concerning this ‘ Russian highway ’ is 
somewhat premature. Mr. O’Donovan saw the Atterek at 
all seasons and at various points in its course, and his verdict 
is that ‘ even as far as Chatte it is entirely useless as a means 
‘ of water transit. In autumn it is sunk to a miserable muddy 
‘ ditch, at some places not over eight feet wide, and almost 
‘ everywhere fordable to horses. On neither the north nor 
‘the south shore is the Atterek available for irrigation 
‘ purposes, the great depth to which it has cut its bed pre- 
‘cluding such a possibility.” As a water supply along the 
Russian route of communications it has an undoubted import- 
ance, but none besides. Nor is the land route from Tchikislar 
to the Tekké country favourable for military operations. The 
alteration of the depth of the river’s bed has turned what 
was once a fertile country into a barren desert, from the 
delta to a hundred miles beyond Chatte. In summer and 
winter alike this desert is beset with danger and difficulty to 
travellers, and even more to armies. When Mr. O’Donovan 
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first traversed it, it was early summer: ‘ Camel and mule 
‘bones bleaching in the sun, strewed every foot of the way, 
‘ghastly evidence of the dangers awaiting the traveller 
‘ across these silent tracts; save ourselves, not a living being 
‘ of any description was in sight—not even a prowling Turco- 
‘ man was to be seen.’ In winter, travelling becomes nearly im- 
possible, as a second journey, in company with a brigade of 
troops, convinced the Correspondent. 

‘The soil of the desert ceases to be sandy ten miles from the 

Caspian sea shore. It is a heavy white loam, resembling pipe-clay, 
and, owing to the recent heavy rains, the wheels of the vehicles sank 
deeply, an occasional wagon sticking fast for twenty minutes before 
it could be disengaged. The horses’ heofs were laden with great 
masses of adhesive mud, which in no slight way impeded the march. 
I myself dismounted for a time, but was shortly obliged to give up 
walking, the mud masses attached to my boots making me feel like a 
convict with cannon-shot chained to my heels. . . . At length rain set 
in steadily, and it was with difficulty the troops could drag their mire- 
Jaden feet along. . . . They laid their saturated greatcoats aside, prefer- 
ring walking amid the downpour in their light linen blouses to carrying 
unnecessary and useless weight. The arabas and great four-wheeled 
fourgons, some drawn by four horses all abreast, were usually one- 
third the wheel’s diameter buried in the soil through which they 
slowly crept, halting every ten minutes. The rain kept on steadily, 
and by ten o’clock in the forenoon, far as the eye could reach was 
an expanse of water, broken here and there by slightly-raised undu- 
lations of ground and tultsof brush. . . . Close as we were to the river, 
there seemed to be absolutely no surface drainage, the water lying 
motionless around. By midday the soldiers were mid-leg deep in 
water, and the wagons, often down to the axle, had to be forcibly 
spoked forward by the men. The camels alone seemed to get on at 
nearly their usual pace, though they splashed and slid about a great 
deal with their great splay feet, and groaned and grumbled even more 
than ordinarily.’ (Vol. i. pp. 53-4.) 
Anything more dismal than this ‘ Russian highway’ can 
scarcely be conceived, and that it will ever be found a 
practicable route for the transit of large armies, or a base for 
extensive military operations, seems highly improbable. 

Unfortunately, Mr. O’Donovan was seized with a serious 
illness just at the critical moment when General Lazareff died, 
and the troops under his successor, General Lomakin, advanced 
to meet their disastrous repulse by the Turcomans at Geok 
Tepé. Having retired to Baku for his health, the Special 
Correspondent was uninformed as to the extent of this disaster, 
and the misfortune of sickness was quickly followed by the 
intrigues of diplomacy. Having missed the crucial moment 
by illness, he was now banished from the Russian camp at 
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Tchikislar by the new General Tergusakoff, acting presumably 
under orders from St. Petersburg. For the whole of a 
miserable winter (1879-80) Mr. O'Donovan lived in a hut 
among the Yamud Turcomans, in the fishing village of Gumush 
Tepé, on the south-east shore of the Caspian, just outside the 
Russian frontier. Again and again he endeavoured to gain 
permission to accompany the new expedition which he heard 
was about to start for the Akhal Tekké country, and each time 
he was rudely repulsed. Twice again he entered the camp at 
Tchikislar to be twice ordered to withdraw. The time thus 
spent in waiting for leave which was never granted was not 
wasted, however, for his life among the Yamuds prepared him 
for his later experiences at Merv; he was improving his 
familiarity with the language, and his knowledge of the 
character of the people among whom he was about to travel. 
The description of Turcoman life, founded upon the experi- 
ence of this dreary winter, is scarcely less interesting than 
the subsequent account of the Merv Tekkés. The Yamuds, 
though a smaller, and now a far less powerful, tribe than 
the Tekkés, possess a considerable historical interest, and 
serve to illustrate the extraordinary amalgamative influence of 
Russia. The Yamud clans, once deadly foes to the Czar, have 
become his firm allies, and the sworn foes of their kinsmen 
the Tekkés. The Yamuds fought with the Russians in the 
campaign against Akhal Tekké; and so strong is their hatred 
of the more powerful tribe that the name Tekk¢é is used to coerce 
refractory children, just as ‘ Boney’ was by the English at the 
beginning of the century, and ‘ Malbrook’ still earlier by the 
French. 

But though the Yamuds have been to some extent tamed 
by the influence of Russia, they are still as barbarous as any 
lover of primitive man could desire. The brigand nature is 
seemingly ineradicable, and the amiable Turcoman, who enter- 
tains his guest hospitably in his A7bitha or hut, will be equally 
happy to rob or murder him when he is a few miles on the 
road. No one who has not lived among them can realise the 
insecurity which the neighbourhood of the Turcomans— of any 
tribe, Yamud, Goklan, or Tekké—produces in the roads and 
villages. There is a perpetual feud between Turcoman and 
Persian, and ‘ potting a nomad,’ or the contrary process, is a 
favourite occupation on the debateable ground near the frontier. 
The Persians, according to Mr. O’Donovan, in accordance with 
general report, are born cowards, and one of them, a soldier to 
boot, expressed his opinion that a hundred Turcomans could 
put the whole Persian army to the rout. ‘They never turn 
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‘ their backs,’ he added; ‘ we do.’ This was said after Mr. 
O’Donovan’s Persian escort of eight mounted soldiers had 
exchanged a dozen rifle shots at long range with a solitary 
Turcoman, who happened to be passing by and returned very 
fair practice upon them. Neither party had cause for hostili- 
ties, but neither was loth to have a mark to fire at, and a living 
target was clearly preferable to the telegraph insulators. Such 
things were of daily occurrence. Once when Mr. O'Donovan 
was obliged to change his route, he discovered that had he gone 
the road he had at first intended, he would almost infallibly 
have been killed, as three messengers from Astrabad had been 
shot on that track in the course of a few days. 

Russian influence is doing something to mitigate the perilous 
state of the Persian frontier. Raids are not so frequent as 
formerly, and the Turcoman traflic in Persian women has 
fallen off since the Russians have closed the markets for slaves 
at Khiva and Bokhara, and since Lieutenant Sideroff conceived 
the happy idea, after transferring the captives to his own 
corvette, of sending two slave Jodkas with all their nefarious 
crew to the bottom of the Caspian by the simple process of 
deliberately putting on steam and running them down! Still, 
Persian women are not infrequently kidnapped, in spite of Lieut. 
Sideroff’s striking moral lesson, and as a Turcoman will always 
sooner kill a captive than give him or her up, and die rather 
than restore stolen property, complications are apt to arise in 
the enforcement of Russian ideas, and the knout cannot be 
said to be quite extinct on the shores of the Caspian. 


‘The mode of life of the Turcomans along the Caspian is sufficiently 
active. Fully two hours before sunrise they were awake and about, 
and, by the light of the smoky astatki lamps, the women were to be 
seen grinding, by the rude hand-mill, the corn required for the 
morning’s repast, while the men got ready their luggers and taimuls to 
proceed on their day’s fishing, to convey loads of hay and other com- 
modities to the Russian camp, or to seek firewood or timber for 
building purposes at Kenar Gaz. A Turcoman’s toilet is simplicity 
itself. I give Dourdi’s as an example. Having donned the usgun, 
which served him during the night as a coverlet, he swept the carpet 
on which he had been sleeping with his huge sheepskin hat, which he 
then proceeded to dust by banging it lustily with the heavy iron tongs. 
Then, taking a piece of fat from the pot on the hearth, he greased his 
boots with it, finishing up by washing his hands, using as soap the 
wood ash from the fire. At the time of which I speak—the middle 
of December 1879—the Turcomans of Gumush Tepé supplied the 
Russian army at Tchikislar with a very large amount indeed of corn, 
rice, and fodder, and to a great extent facilitated the first stage of its 
march to Geok Tepé. 
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‘The dietary of an ordinary Turcoman is by no means luxurious. 
Before the sun rises he partakes of some hot half-baked griddle bread, 
which has an intensely clayey taste and odour. This is washed down 
by weak black tea, and he thinks himself fortunate if he can now and 
then procure himself a piece of sugar wherewith to sweeten this 
draught. When he happens to meet with this luxury, he adopts, with 
a view to economy, the Russian peasant’s method of sweetening his 
tea. A small lump of sugar is held between the teeth, the tea being 
sucked through it. Several glasses are thus got through with an 
amount of sugar which would scarcely suffice for one glass taken by 
Western Europeans. While the Turcomans of the Caspian littoral 
and a hundred miles inland use only black tea, their more Eastern 
brethren constantly consume green. Should he be at home, his mid- 
day meal consists of pilaj, made of rice if he be in funds, or of 
brownish oatmeal if otherwise. The usual accompaniment to this is a 
little grease or butter boiled through the mess, or, as is more generally 
the case, some dried salt fish. Sometimes, on fete days, dried plums or 
raisins are mixed with the pilaj. The evening meal, partaken of a 
little after sunset, is the best of the day, and for it is secured a small 
portion of mutton to accompany the pilaj, or a couple of wild ducks 
caught or shot by some male member of the family.’ (Vol. i. p. 211.) 

Mr. O’Donovan’s impressions of Turcoman women were 
decidedly unfavourable, so far as beauty is concerned. They 
do all the household work, while the man eats hugely, 
smokes perpetually the kalioun or water-pipe, drinks immense 
draughts of arrack, and looks after his horse. Women 
even move the huts to new camping-grounds. The result of 
all this hard work is that they grow prematurely old and ugly, 
and as they do not affect the veil, although in profession they 
are orthodox Moslems, the absence of personal attractions is 
painfully visible to the observant travel'er. On one occasion, 
indeed, Mr. O’Donovan mentions having seen a Turcoman 
beauty, but he is forced to add that she was almost a solitary 
exception. Of their industry, however, he is very com- 
mendatory. They never tire of work, he says—probably 
because ‘ labour is the only means at their disposal for breaking 
‘the monotony of their otherwise dull lives,’ where tobacco, 
arrack, and chess apparently are allowed no place. ‘I have 
‘seen a woman, when unable to sleep, rise at two in the 
‘ morning, light the smoky astathi lamp, and proceed to beguile 
‘ the weary hours by grinding corn in a heavy horizontal stone 
‘ handmill, for the morning meal.’ Beyond industry and a 
not unusual love of dress and ornaments—which are not put on 
merely on gala occasions, but worn habitually in the midst of 
work (‘ Turcoman women seem always to be in full dress; 
‘nearly the entire capital of a family is invested in orna- 
‘ ments’), we are told little of the qualities of the fair 
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Turcomans. They are not mentioned as stealing like their 
husbands, but except negatively we learn nothing of their 
moral character. ‘The relations of the sexes are, indeed, 
markedly omitted from Mr. O’Donovan’s otherwise exhaustive 
account of Turcoman life; even marriage ceremonies are but 
meagrely noticed, and nothing is said of the ‘ capture’ wed- 
dings which Colonel Burnaby described as in vogue in Khiva. 

A whole winter at Gumush Tepé proved almost too much for 
Mr. O’Donovan’s patience. Life among the Turcomans, however 
novel at first, began to grow terribly monotonous. Beyond 
watching the fishing, welcoming pilgrims returned from Mekka, 
or protecting the tent against a ¢enkis or Caspian storm, there 
was nothing to do. Privacy was altogether wanting. The 
Special Correspondent shared the hut (fifteen feet in diameter), 
night and day, with Dourdi and Dourdi’s wife, child, niece, and 
calf, to his own no slight discomfort. He had to undress under 
the quilt, or under cover of darkness. Besides his host’s 
family there was a constant succession of levées of visitors, 
fifteen or twenty at a time, who came to ask him the same 
tiresome questions and to be bewildered by the same answers 
day after day and month after month, and who had always some 
complaint to be cured by the Feringi’s medical skill and 
slender stock of drugs. In the midst of ‘ incessant babbling 
‘ and chattering’ it was impossible to take notes or write at all; 
and ‘ when after the final meal the family lay down to rest, and 
‘the venomous yelp of the jackals, answered by the deep 
‘ baying of the village dogs, announced that the time of repose 
‘ for the Turcomans had come, I felt relieved, as I could then 
‘ be alone, follow out my thoughts, and commit them to paper. 
‘ Thus occupied, I have sat on my carpet, beside the smoky 
‘ astatki lamp, far into the small hours, and have lain down just 
‘as old Dourdi’s wife was rising to commence grinding flour 
‘ for the morning meal in her horizontal quern.’ Even at night 
he was not safe from disturbance. ‘Once about midnight, 
‘ while busily engaged in writing out my notes, I was terribly 
* startled by a diabolical yelling within two feet of me, just 
‘ outside the felt wall.’ It was a distant relative of his host, 
who had thus come to testify his sympathy for a death which 
had occurred in Dourdi’s family some months before. Thieves 
would hover about, and it was not safe to hang a sword or rifle 
against the felt sides of the hut, lest an adroit burglar should 
abstract them through a neatly-cut hole. 

When at last it became apparent that no efforts could avail 
to induce the Russian authorities to admit him into the camp 
at Tchikislar, Mr. O’Donovan determined to go to Asterabad 
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and Teheran to consult with the British agents in Persia as to 
his best mode of arriving at the scene of action in the Tekké 
country without the countenance of the Russian army. The 
journey to Asterabad involved no inconsiderable risks, not 
merely of robbery, but of drowning and assassination. To 
sleep among notorious thieves and risk his life daily in 
fording dangerous rivers were among the incidents of voyage. 
We shall not follow him in his journey by way of Resht and 
Kazvin to Teheran, where he obtained the introductions he 
required to the governors of the Persian north-east frontier— 
or at least to the neighbourhood of the frontier, for where the 
exact limit was to be placed the Shah’s grand vizir did not 
know, and was obliged to refer to the English envoy for 
further details! The account of the journey to the capital, 
and of Teheran itself, is exceedingly interesting, but we 
have only space to consider the main subject of these portly 
volumes, the Turcomans and frontier tribes. All hope of 
accompanying the Russian expedition had been dispelled when, 
in answer to a telegram from Teheran, General Skobeleff, 
the fourth general to whom Mr. O’Donovan had applied, 
answered that he was compelled to decline the pleasure of the 
Special Correspondent’s society. After the bold reply ‘ Au 
‘revoir a Merv!’ Mr. O’Donovan arranged his plans for an 
independent journey to the Tekké country. The personal 
risk was now greater than ever. In his former expeditions 
along the Atterek, the presence of Russian troops had not pre- 
vented his being twice lost in the desert, twice almost captured 
and killed by the Turcomans, Tekké or Goklan, to say no- 
thing of the dangers of climate and sickness. Now, however, 
there were no troops to fall back upon. The Persians of the 
northern frontier were in favour of Russia, and therefore cer- 
tain to thwart to their utmost the designs of one who the 
Shah’s ministers and the Russian authorities were convinced 
was a British spy. If he eluded their vigilance, he found him- 
self in this dilemma: either he would meet with the Russian 
advance guard, who would immediately send him back again 
to Baku, or else he would fall in with the Tekkés, who would 
carry him off and imprison him till a heavy ransom was pro- 
vided, and who had also an unpleasant habit of cutting off a hand 
or a leg from any European they came across, in retaliation for 
Russian barbarities in Akhal Tekké. Evenifthe Merv Tekkés 
welcomed him as a possible English envoy, the position would 
become extremely awkward when it became apparent that, in 
spite of promises * and appearances, Her Majesty’s late Govern- 


* Atter the fall of Geok Tepé, the Merv elders in council assembled 
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ment did not intend to support the Mervlis in their struggle 
against Russia. 

The future seemed overcast in every contingency; never- 
theless Mr. O’Donovan determined to push forward, and let 
his communications take care of themselves. Leaving Teheran 
on June 6, in the full summer heat, he started for Shahrood, 
sometimes riding over a hundred miles between sunrise and 
sunset. His plan was to travel by way of Bujnurd, over the 
mountains to Askabad, on the east side of Geok Tepé, before 
the Russians attacked the latter place from the west. He 
changed his route, however, on finding some difficulty about 
guides, and from Shahrood to Sebzewar he accompanied a 
caravan of pilgrims who were journeying to the shrine of the 
Imam Er-Riza at Mesh-hed. What with the panic, and the 
heat, and the dust, and the fragrance of the corpses that were 
being carried from remote distances to be buried in the holy 
city of Khorasan, Mr. O’Donovan’s experiences of a pilgrim 
caravan were scarcely agreeable; and a quarrel between Arab 
and Persian hajjis, some of whom took refuge in his chamber, 
nearly rendered the publication of his notes a posthumous 
work. He was standing at bay at the loophole of a tower 
when the governor of Maiamai opportunely interfered. 

At Sebzewar, Mr. O’ Donovan parted, with little regret, from 
his noisy, dusty, and dirty companions, and struck northwards 
to Kuchan. As he approached the frontier the presence of 
Russian agents became more and more obvious. The Russian 
authorities had been so liberal in ‘ those little social amenities, 
‘in the shape of presents, so conducive to a mutual good 
‘ feeling,’ and by means of revolvers, rifles, field-glasses, 
champagne and Chateau Margaux, the governors had been 


resolved to place themselves under the protection of England, and a 
deputation of thirty men was despatched to Kandahar to inform the 
British commander of the step they had taken, and to ask assistance in 
the approaching struggle. Mr. O'Donovan found both Akhal and 
Merv Tekkés full of the idea of British subsidies, and he ‘had 
‘ grounds’ for thinking ‘ that they were allowed by the Government of 
‘Lord Beaconstield to base their hopes of aid on something more 
‘ substantial than their own illusions. Certainly, while there existed 
‘any possibility of coming into hostile contact with Russia over the 
‘ Cabul question, no better policy could have been adopted than that 
‘ of allowing the Turcomans to hope that British soldiers might march 
‘ from Herat to their assistance. And I feel convinced that they were 
‘not only allowed to believe it, but that it was directly told them.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 468.) This may explain a good deal of the persistent mis- 
understanding of Mr. O’Donovan’s object in visiting Merv. 
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induced to embrace the Russian cause almost to a map, and 
systematically supplied the Russian expedition with grain and 
provisions, in spite of the nominal orders of the Shah’s Gevern- 
ment and in face of a famine in Western Persia. As for the 
people, ‘ A Russian army marching through these districts 
* would be received with open arms, and, as the Russians gene- 
‘ rally pay well for what they get or take, would be welcomed 
‘ asecond time. I have no hesitation in saying that among the 
‘masses on the North Persian frontier, Russian influence is 
‘ predominant.’ Persia is glad to see her troublesome neigh- 
bours reduced to order, and is content to adopt a waiting policy 
towards Russia, and sce what may turn up. Persia herself 
could never keep the Turcomans in check, and the Kurdish 
colony planted along the upper course of the Atterek from 
Bujnurd to Kalat-i-Nadiri, though a match for the nomads in 
courage, is unhappily also a match for them in thieving and 
raiding. 


‘ After some experience of Kuchan, and especially of its caravanserai, 
I felt the strongest desire to get away from it. Of all the wretched 
localities of this wretched East, it is one of the worst I have been in. 
To people at a distance, the petty miseries one undergoes in such a 
place may seem more laughable than otherwise; there they do not at 
all tend to excite hilarity in the sufferer. For four days and nights at 
a stretch I did not enjoy ten minutes’ unbroken rest. All day long 
one’s hands were in perpetual motion trying to defend one’s face and 
neck from the pertinacious attacks of filthy blue-bottles, or brushing 
ants, beetles, and various other insects off one’s hands and paper. 
With all this extra movement, each word I wrote occupied me very 
nearly a minute. Dinner involved a perpetual battle with creeping 
things, and was a misery that seldom tempted one’s appetite. As for 
the time spent on the top of the house lying on a mat, and which it 
would be a mockery to call bed-time, it would be difficult to say 
whether it or the daylight hours were the more fraught with torment. 
Every ten minutes it was necessary to follow the example of the people 
lying around, and to rise and shake the mat furiously to get rid for a 
brief space of the crowds of gigantic black fleas which I could hear 
dancing round, and still more distinctly feel. The impossibility of 
repose, and the continued irritation produced by insects, brought on a 
kind of hectic fever which deprived me of all desire to eat. All night 
three or four scores of donkeys brayed in chorus; vicious horses 
screamed and quarrelled, and hundreds of jackals and dogs rivalled 
each other in making night hideous. After sunset the human inha- 
bitants of the caravanserai mounted to the roof, and sat there in scanty 
garments smoking their kaliouns and talking or singing till long after 
midnight. What Persian singing is—that, at any rate, of the class to 
which I allude—I will not attempt to describe. I will only say it is 
not more conducive to sleep than are the bacchanalian shouts of a 
belated reveller in London seeking his domicile.’ (Vol. i. pp. 458-9.) 
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At Kuchan, Mr. O’Donovan was attacked by a severe fever, 
which so reduced his strength that he resolved to pay a 
short visit to Mesh-hed, for medical advice and to recruit his 
health. The visit was protracted to three months by the suspi- 
cions and delays of the Persian authorities, who set a guard 
upon his house, and kept him under strict surveillance until 
forced by the representations of the British Ambassador at 
Teheran to let him pass to the front. In November 1880 he 
started again towards Akhal Tekké, but was no sooner in the 
Derguez plain than he was again politely arrested and put 
under watch, and it was not till January that he was able to 
make his final departure. The delay, he fancied, was of little 
importance, as the Russians would hardly begin serious opera- 
tions again till after Christmas, and meanwhile he had a good 
opportunity of studying the character of the Kurdish borderers 
whom the Shah maintains as a barrier against his troublesome 
Turecoman neighbours. He witnessed a Tekké foray of for- 
midable proportions, and discovered that the Kurds retaliated 
with extreme goodwill. ? 


‘Within a few days of my arrival, three more or less successful raids 
were made by the Turcomans nearly up to the gates of the capital ot 
the province. One can scarcely venture half a mile, in some cases 
not even so far, from the fortified villages without risking capture by 
the seemingly ever-present Turcoman bands. ... Making and re- 
pulsing raids seemed the daily never-failing occupation of the able- 
bodied male population on both sides. . . . Just before my arrival at 
Muhammedabad, the Derguezli had made a sweep of about 15,000 
sheep, which were being sold at eight or ten francs a head throughout 
the province. Such booty more than made amends for the later Tur- 
coman depredations. . . . The Khan got all the ransom money and no 
small share of the other booty. ... To speak plainly, both sides 
cordially approve of the practice. Cattle-lifting and its attendant 
fighting are, in the minds of both Turcomans and Persian Turks, fully 
as respectable and much more exciting pursuits than is fox-hunting in 
an English sporting county. . . . One is painfully struck everywhere 
throughout these countries by the evidence of a once dense population. 
Ruined towns and cities abound, some of which were places of wealth 
a couple of generations ago, but are now only inhabited by foxes and 
jackals. Abiverd, the most advanced Persian outpost in the Attok, 
was a flourishing city in the time of Nadir Shah, but now a dozen 
Guebre shepherds are the only human dwellers among its ruins. Khiva- 
bad, built by the same energetic tyrant, has been utterly deserted.’ 


Other causes than Turcoman raids have contributed to this 
decay ; but there can be no doubt that until brigandage is 
utterly suppressed the north of Khordsiin will have no chance 
of recovery. The Shah is quite powerless to effect this. If 
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Russia accomplishes the destruction of brigandage, there will 
be at all eventsone undeniable advantage in her Central Asian 
volicy. 

When at last, in January 1881, Mr. O’Donovan reached the 
summit of the Markov mountain, which towers some six 
thousand feet over the Tekké plain, and looked down, at a 
distance of no more than twelve miles, upon Geok Tepé, he 
saw that he was just too late. From his lofty watch-tower he 
could see the final Russian attack, the desperate storming of 
the southern wall. ‘A crowd of horsemen began to ride in 
‘confusion from the other side of the town, and spread in 
‘flight over the plain. Immediately afterwards a mass of 
‘fugitives of every class showed that the town was being 
‘ abandoned by its inhabitants. The Turcoman fortress had 
* fallen, and all was over with the Akhal Tekkés.’ 

Mr. O’Donovan’s principal object, to watch the Russian 
campaign against the Akhal Tekkés, was thus defeated by the 
precautions of the Russian and Persian Governments; but he 
had always entertained the idea of a visit to their brethren of 
Merv. He had been in communication, not only with various 
members of both divisions of Tekkés, but with Makhdum 
Kuli Khan himself, the chief of the Akhals, who was now 
falling back upon Merv. The Russians would soon be in 
Askabad and the other frontier towns, and to meet their 
scouts meant long captivity and possibly death as a supposed 
spy. To retreat among the Persians, whom this success at 
Geok Tepé would make only the more benevolent and sub- 
servient to Russian policy, was to court imprisonment. To go 
on to Merv and trust in the known leaning of the Merv 
Tekkés to England, seemed the best course, and the one which 
fell in most thoroughly with Mr. O’Donovan’s love of adven- 
ture. For some days he had the Russian scouts on his heels : 
as he left each town they entered it. A Russian agent tried to 
stop him, but, by depriving him of a Persian escort which was 
set to watch him, unintentionally aided his escape. Then it 
was that, accompanied only by his two servants, a Tekké and 
a Kurd, Mr.O’ Donovan began his famous ride to Merv, steering 
his way by compass through wild gorges and pathless deserts 
where no Eurcepean had ever trodden before. 

At Dushakh he for the first time came across a settlement 
of Merv Tekkés, and was nearly treated as a Russian spy, 
but, on being identified by the governor as a Kara Russ 
(Black Russian, i.e. Englishman), was furnished with an 
escort, who, however, exhorted him not to venture further 
towards Merv, and, deserting him in the middle of the desert, 
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left him to steer his way again by compass as best he might to 
Meneh. His Kurdish servant, who had done his full share of 
boasting and vapouring on the Persian side of the mountains, 
now began to show unequivocal signs of uneasiness, and 
declared that no man in his senses would dream of venturing 
out in these plains with a less following than five hundred men. 
Before sunset they came suddenly upon a couple of Merv 
Tekkés, who immediately unslung their muskets and laid 
them across their saddle-bows ready for action. As they hap- 
pened to come from Meneh, whither Mr. O’Donovan was 
going, they became friendly, and instead of shooting him 
escorted him on his way. Stumbling over flooded ground and 
slipping into irrigation trenches in the darkness of the night, 
they arrived at a ruinous mud fort and some ‘ strange-look- 
‘ing wigwams,’ where, in company with fifteen Turcomans 
closely packed, Mr. O’Donovan spent a restless night. The 
country was completely unsettled by the flight from Geok 
Tepé, and the escort—of four as truculent-looking fellows as 
could be met with—which was to ride with him, refused to 
move before dark. Picking their way in the night among 
pits and trenches, over clammy mud, and by the side of a 
treacherous river, ‘I thought the dawn long due before a halt 
‘was called.’ Scarcely were the eyes closed in sleep, when 
the party was roused and off again. The dangerous fording 
of the Tejend accomplished, a breakfast of tea, griddled bread, 
and horny cheese, was hastily masticated, for another long 
ride lay before the travellers, and the heat of the day was 
aggravated by scarcity of water. League after league of 
plain was traversed, and, as night drew on, boars and leopards 
started on either side of the path, which now led through a 
forest-growth of tamarisk bushes. For two nights and a day 
Mr. O’Donovan had scarcely left the saddle, and when at length 
he was suffered to lie down, he did not stop to think of the 
lightning which began to flash or the sound of rain plashing 
on the mud, but spread his horsecloth and laid his head on the 
saddle, and slept as only a weary traveller can sleep. 





‘It was still dark when voices around me told that a fresh move was 
about to be made. I found myself half afloat. A torrent of rain was 
falling, and I was thoroughly saturated, leopard skin and all. My 
limbs were stiff with rheumatism, and specimens of the divers species 
of insect which haunt these bush-grown solitudes had fled to me for 
refuge against the downpour. I was for the moment a peripatetic 
museum of entomology. There were juvenile tarantulas, too young 
as yet to be capable of much harm, stag-beetles, lizard-like mantis, 
and every imaginable variety of coleoptera. As may readily be 
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imagined, I did not spend much time in examining them ; but, brushing 
them out of my hair and ears, and shaking them from the sleeves of 
my coat and the legs of my trousers, I endeavoured to put myself in 
marching order. The Turcomans were busying themselves with their 
horses, and looking ineffably cross, for, notwithstanding their powers of 
endurance, they also were very much knocked up. It was quite 
impossible to kindle the water-pipe, with which accustomed luxury 
they were for the moment compelled to dispense. Our horses were 
standing round, with drooping ears and tails, piteously gazing upon the 
wet mud. As I mounted, my animal fell to his knees with sheer 
weakness und wretchedness. Then we were off again, not at a very 
rapid rate, for the horses were scarcely able to put one leg before the 
other.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 108-9.) 


Riding through the jungle, they came to the ruins of an 
ancient caravanserai, where they halted ‘ to wring our dripping 
‘ garments and gnaw our remaining crusts.’ 


‘ At length we were in sight of some marshes. Then came a bogg 
expanse, traversed by narrow, deep-cut trenches, proceeding from an 
offshoot of the Murgab. The sun was rising, and steamy columns 
ascended from the dun-brown waste. A few spectral camels and lean 
cows stood about with a kind of hopeless air, and some sheepskin-clad 
youths got up from their smoky fires to stare at us as we passed... . 
As we proceeded, the irrigation trenches became larger and more 
numerous, the sluggish waters scarce flowing between the high-piled 
banks. Considerable reaches of ground were under water. ‘Through 
the rain-mist beehive outlines were visible. They were the first 
Aladjaks of Merv, and I strained my eyes eagerly to catch a sight 
through the fog of the domes and minarets, which I expected to see 
looming athwart it above the embattled walls of the “ Queen of the 
“ World.”’ 

‘Here came a pause. Some of my conductors suddenly entertained 
doubts as to my nationality and my motives for visiting them in their 
inner penetralia. “ How could anyone know that I was not a Rus- 
“sian?” “ What will our friends say when we bring him among 
“them?” “Who knows but he has a brigade of Cossacks at his 
“heels?” “What is his business here?” Such were the words I 
heard pass between them. The more considerate said, ‘‘ Who knows 
“but that they will kill him at the first village?” For two long 
weary hours we sat on horseback in the driving rain, our backs to the 
wind, awaiting the result of this field council. Some of the party 
looked daggers at me, and seemed inclined to solve the matter there 
and then by finishing me off; but the better-minded majority seemed 
to get their own way. One of the latter rode up to me and told me 
not to be afraid—that all would yet be right, he hoped. He added 
significantly that, if all were not right, I should have only myself to 
blame for coming there. A decision was come to at last, and we rode 
straight to the first huts, which we could see faintly, through the mist, 
a mile or two off’ (Vol. ii. pp. 111, 112.) 
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A crowd of wild-looking people, who were packing bales 
upon the backs of camels, stopped their work to stare at Mr. 
O'Donovan as he rode up in his tall sheepskin cap, leopard 
skin, ulster, boots and spurs. His first reception was not 
inhospitable, and his drenched boots were pulled off ¢ after a pro- 
‘longed struggle,’ a warm cloak provided, and plenty of hot 
green tea, without sugar and tasting like a dose of Epsom 
salts, was given him as he sat shivering before the fire in a 
circular beehive hut. Presently an idea began to prevail 
that he was a Russian spy. The Merv people were thoroughly 
unnerved by the recent events at Geok Tepé, and could not 
help connecting the stranger’s arrival with the Akhal cata- 
strophe. His position as a newspaper correspondent was, of 
course, perfectly inexplicable to them, and when he offered 
to write to the English native agent at Mesh-hed, he was met 
by ‘a general shout of warning not to attempt to write a single 
‘word, or his throat would be immediately cut.’ Once he 
tried to jot down a few notes, whereupon an excited Turcoman 
rushed out of the hut to proclaim the news that the Feringi 
was writing, a regular tumult arose, and a ‘ humorous ruffian 
‘ assured him, in a vehement manner, that if paper and pencil 
‘ were again seen in his hand, he could only blame himself for 
‘the result.’ In the evening, Tokmé Sirdar, the military 
leader of Geok Tepé, and subsequently the chief of the Akhal 
deputation which visited the Czar at St. Petersburg, paid him 
a visit and chatted over the political situation. It appeared 
that the Akhal Tekkés were already submitting in large num- 
bers to Russia, and returning to their homes. ‘ Some of the 
‘ measures adopted to bring back the fugitives were, if the 
* Tekkés were to be believed, of an atrocious character. There 
‘were about fifteen thousand women left in Yengi-Shehr 
‘(Geok Tepé) on the retreat of the army, and these the 
‘general threatened to abandon to the soldiery unless their 
‘ male relatives should return at once and submit to the Czar. 
‘ He also, I was informed, ordered the women to deliver up 

‘ all their gold and silver ornaments as a war contribution.’ 
Makhdum “Kuli Khan, the chief of the Akhal Tekkés, with 
two or three thousand followers, alone refused to submit, and 
joined their kinsmen at Merv. The next morning, Mr. 
O’Donovan was conducted from this outlying village to the 
residence of the Turcoman elected chief or Ikhtiyar, by name 
Kadjar Khan. On his way he could observe something of 
the appearance of Merv. The Queen of the World had cer- 
tainly fallen among evil days. 
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‘In that delightful Province of the Sun, 
The first of Persian lands he shines upon, 
Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 
Flow’rets and fruits, blush over every stream, 
And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Among Merou’s bright palaces and groves,’ 


there was now no trace of a city to be seen. The Veiled 
Prophet of Khordsén would not have recognised the scene 
of his successes. ‘On every side was an immense plain, here 
‘and there broken by extensive plantations of trees, and 
‘ hundreds of groups of beehive-shaped huts or aladjaks, each 
‘ group consisting of from fifty to two hundred dwellings. The 
‘ villages were usually from one to two miles apart. The 
‘ground was everywhere well tilled, cornfields and great 
‘ melon-beds alternating.’ Presently the chief Khan’s resi- 
dence came in view; a small red banner flying from a lance- 
shaft distinguished his hut from the two hundred similar 
dwellings that surrounded it. A large blue tent had been 
pitched for the stranger; a mat had been laid in it anda 
charcoal fire lighted; his saddles and luggage were piled 
up at one end, and Mr. O'Donovan seated himself on his 
carpet to wait the return of the Khan, who was away at some 
distant village, and to endure for twenty days the martyrdom 
of incessant sightseers. He had experienced this plague of 
the traveller before at Gumush Tepé, but he was now to 
endure it in its most aggravated form. 

‘Long before the sun was well above the horizon, a surging crowd 
had gathered around my tent, the interior of which was also crammed 
with members of Merv society, all eager to interview the mysterious 
stranger, who had fallen among them, as it were, from the clouds. 
They were the same sort of dressing-gown-robed, sheepskin-clad, 
gigantic-hatted beings as those I have described when writing about 
my residence among the Yamud Turcomans of the Caspian shore. 
They sat upon their heels in a kneeling position, their folded arms 
resting on the fronts of their thighs, and gazed at me withthe ludicrous 
eagerness which may be observed in baboons and apes when some un- 
familiar object meets their eyes. . . . My short, black, closely-buttoned 
tunic and cord riding-breeches seemed to fill them with amazement. 
They gazed and gazed as though they could never stop looking at the 
external appearance of the Ferenghi. It was the guze of the operator 
while endeavouring to mesmerise his subject.’ 


Before long, Baba Khan and Aman Niaz Khan, the here- 
ditary chiefs of the Toktamish and Otamish, the two principal 
tribes of the Merv Turcomans, made visits of ceremony to the 
blue tent. They were not what popular fancy might conceive 
nomad chiefs to be. The former had lost one eye by the 
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ophthalmic malady vulgarly known as ‘ pearl,’ and was a low- 
sized cunning-looking man. Aman Niaz was a weak-eyed, 
downcast nobleman, who bore the unmistakeable traces of 
excessive opium-smoking. These two hereditary chieftains 
bore more authority, though less of the air of it, than the 
elected ruler, Kadjar Khan, who made his appearance on the 
second day. He reminded Mr. O’Donovan of Julius Czsar’s 
bust at the British Museum, and had an ascetic and rather gaunt 
aspect which was very impressive, though the vulturine look 
in his eyes somewhat damaged his expression. None of these 
high dignitaries committed themselves to definite opinions on 
the subject of the Correspondent’s future, and it was not till he 
was summoned to the medjlis, or council of elders and chiefs, that 
Mr. O’Donovan learned that he was at all events safe for the 
moment, and that he would be allowed to substantiate his per- 
sonal statements by a reference to the British agent at Mesh- 
hed. The general appearance of the elders assembled struck 
the Englishman as of a ‘ rugged European type,’ such as would 
not have provoked remark in any ordinary meeting in Europe. 
The Kalmuk face, with its prominent cheekbones and narrow 
eyes, was in quite a small minority. 

While the messenger was performing the journey to Mesh- 
hed, the women of Merv set to work to build the stranger a 
hibitha, ev, or aladjak, with the regular dome-shaped roof and 
lattice walls covered with felt, and furnished it with the in- 
variable carpets and mats. Compared with the blue tent, this 
ev was cool and comfortable; and the adoption of a Turcoman 
house was soon followed by the purchase of a Turcoman dress, 
which reduced public curiosity so far that Mr. O’Donovan was 
able to stroll about the village with a following of not more 
than a couple of hundred persons. The necessary testimony 
having arrived from Mesh-hed, the Special Correspondent was 
allowed to go about as he pleased, and was even taken to visit 
the fortifications of Merv, which consisted merely of breast- 
works which would offer no valid resistance against Russian at- 
tack. Indeed, the Turcomans of Merv had made no serious 
preparations of defence whatever. They had neither projectiles 
nor gunpowder, and the guns taken from the Persians were 
unmounted. A smith at Merv came to receive Mr. O’Donovan’s 
instructions for converting muzzle-loading bronze cannons into 
breech-loaders, and for tools whereby to effect this transforma- 
tion produced a hand-saw and a horse-rasp! Beyond these 
useless fortifications, and the system of irrigation and dams on 
the Murgab (at which the Turcomans appeared for once as 
active labourers), there was nothing to see at Merv but the 
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ruins of the three old cities, of which little that is interesting 
remains except the tomb of the Seljuk Sultan Sanjar. Perhaps 
if Mr. O’Donovan had known more of the history of the place 
he would have been able to give a rather more interesting 
account of the ruins. As it is, there is little but a desolate 
impression to record of this ‘ Golgotha of cities.’ 

A visit from Makhdum Kuli Khan, the chief of the Akhal 
Tekkés, a mild-looking young man, of ruddy complexion, who 
seemed ever on the point of sneezing, completed Mr. O’Dono- 
van’s personal acquaintance with the great people of the 
country. The next event was his becoming a great man him- 
self. Signs of an approaching revolution had been visible for 
some time. Kadjar Khan, the Ikhtiyar, was becoming more 
and more unpopular, and Mr. O'Donovan, on the other hand, 
was gradually assuming a leading position in the councils of 
the tribes. In vain he protested that he was in no sense 
employed by the British Government. Circumstances were 
too strong for him. Russia was advancing on the west; Eng- 
land had occupied Kandahar, only twelve days’ ride from 
Merv on the south-east. What could an Englishman be doing 
at Merv but paving the road for his country’s armies? Had 
not the Russians stopped their forward movement at the very 
time of his arrival? In spite of all his protestations, Mr. 
O’Donovan was accepted as a British envoy, and on the deposi- 
tion of Kadjar the Ikhtiyar, the Special Correspondent of the 
‘ Daily News’ was elected to act with Baba and Aman Niaz, 
the two hereditary khans, as a member of a Merv Triumvirate. 
Various stately ceremonies were performed; a red flag floated 
from his ev; large receptions were held, and much arrack 
(in soda-water bottles) consumed; and Mr. O’Donovan found 
himself duly installed as one of the three supreme chiefs of the 
Tekké Turcomans of Merv. On foreign relations, especially, 
he was the sole authority, and his speech to the assembled 
chiefs was really an admirable model for a Foreign Secretary 
among savages. He insisted upon the abolition of raids, peace 
with Russia and Persia, and a memorial to England. At the 
time he felt very strongly that a little help and advice from 
England, tending to the establishment of a sort of Central 
Asian Switzerland or Belgium, would have been a wise 
policy, and one which might avert future troubles. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the Merv Tekkés could ever 
overcome their natural disposition sufficiently to render their 
state of any permanent value as a barrier. They would always 
steal, and they could always be bought. 

Mr. O’Donovan’s exalted position entailed correspondingly 
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onerous duties. He was expected to give expensive presents 
to all the principal persons of the place—if he failed to do so 
he was sure to be reminded by an unmistakeable hint—and 
he was also obliged to keep open house to all who might desire 
a meal with him. There was even less privacy than at the 
Yamud hut, and, in spite of an inner mosquito tent and every 
possible expedient of manner, words and silence, it was beyond 
the power of man to keep off the hungry tactless horde that 
daily poured in upon the unfortunate triumvir. Eating seems 
to be the main object of a Turcoman’s life. As long as he is well 
fed he will do nothing—he will even refuse to join in a raid. 
Ile would always sooner eat than fight, and will go any distance 
to get a meal gratis, which he is always ready to devour at a 
moment’s notice. ‘The habitual hunger and apparently in- 
‘ satiable appetite of an ordinary Turcoman, coupled with his 
* natural covetousness, make him a very disagreeable person’ 
as a visitor. It is not to be wondered at that Mr. O’Donovan 
occasionally lost his temper, and that the following extracts 
from his journal are, perhaps, unnecessarily bitter. 


‘These Merv Turcomans seem to have nothing to do but loafing 
about all day from hut to hut to see if they cannot surprise some eat- 
ables. They gorge themselves to excess on every possible occasion 
with greasy food, and are continually ill from indigestion. They 
throng my house, partly to satisfy their curiosity by staring at me, 
and partly to devour the greater portion of any food I may have pre- 
pared for my own use. In this way, unless one is prepared to feed a 
dozen persons on each occasion, he has no chance of getting a mouthful 
for his meal. It is of no use saying that what you are eating is pig, 
for they eat pork readily, Covetous rapacity seems to be their leading 
characteristic. They appear to think the whole world bound to con- 
tribute to their support, they to give nothing in return.’ 

‘No one who has not suffered as I have among the Merv Turcomans 
by being constantly intruded upon and persecuted in every way by 
their abominable presence could appreciate the exquisite luxury of 
being left in quiet solitude. 

‘A daily administration of half-glasses of arrack to patients who 
require arrack derman (spirituous medicine) for internal ailments, 
aches in their stomachs, and the like. This is all a pretence. It is 
simply a method of getting half-intoxicated at my expense. From 
behind the awful mystery of my mosquito tent I gave replies to the 
various consultants—on foreign policy, improvements in the fortifica- 
tions, pains in their joints and stomachs, and soreness in their eyes. 
I indiscriminately order dandelion juice, and scores of people are to be 
seen dotting the plains, culling that useful plant, while in many an ev 
thumping and pounding can be heard as the juice is extracted.’ (Vol. 
ii. pp. 592-4.) 


It did not require any very peculiar capacity for ennui to 
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grow tired of such neighbours as these; and we are not 
surprised to find Mr. O'Donovan, who was not particularly 
patient, sending urgent letters to Mesh-hed and Teheran to 
obtain a forced recall. Nothing short of a distinct order from 
the British Minister could rescue him from the hands of his 
tormenting friends at Mery. If he left them, how could they 
be sure that the English Government would listen to their 
prayer for a protectorate? And might not Russia step in when 
this potent envoy departed? It was becoming a matter of 
urgency, however; the troops were being withdrawn from 
Kandahar, and no one could tell what might be the reaction 
against England in Merv when the news of this seeming deser- 
tion reached the Oasis. After several attempts, not always 
very discreet, on the part of the agent at Mesh-hed, to extri- 
cate the involuntary triumvir, a missive from the English 
Minister at Teheran accomplished the long-desired object; and, 
after wearisome delays, a council of elders was reluctantly called, 
six hours of solemn conclave passed, ceremonious speeches 
were made, and it was decided that O’Donovan Bahadur Khan 
should be allowed to leave the Oasis. It is noteworthy that 
just as he was not permitted to approach Geok Tepé till the 
Russians had made every arrangement for the final assault, so 
he only left Merv when a private letter from the general 
commanding at Askabad gave the Khan to understand that 
Mr. O’Donovan’s departure would be particularly agreeable 
to Russia. 

A new series of vexatious delays followed the decision of the 
council, One day Baba Khan had sprained his ankle; another 
time it was Aman Niaz’s sore eyes that prevented the saddling 
of the horses. At last no further excuse remained. Final visits 
were paid; last presents were offered; and Mr. O’Donovan 
wrote the followmg entry in his diary: ‘I have put on my 
* boots with the resolution that I will not take them off till I 
‘reach Mesh-hed.’ But it turned out that the horses, which 
ought to have been shod the day before, were still shoeless. 
It presently appeared that the shoe-artist had lent his hammer 
to some one sixteen miles away. ‘Iam in a violent rage: but 
‘ what can I do?’ says the journal; and eventually the start 
was made without the shoes. The escort were ready, standing 
each man with his hand upon his horse’s bridle, when Baba 
Khan appeared with two fine Turcoman carpets; Aman Niaz 
followed with another; and so on, fill the departing Bahadur 
Khan O’Donovan was loaded with eight costly carpets, a large 
copper tea-jug, an iron-headed pipe, a porcelain tea-bowl, and 
a suit of chain-armour, with a huge steel helmet like a dish- 
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cover, which had belonged to an ancestor of one of the nobles 
of Merv. These tributes of respect and affection were pre- 
sented in sight of the whole population, who were drawn up 
to see their triumvir depart, and many of whom very plainly 
commented on the folly of letting him go and thus opening a 
door to the Russians. At last the demands of Turcoman eti- 
quette had been all complied with; Mr. O’Donovan mounted 
and, surrounded by some two hundred Tekkés armed to the 
teeth, rode off towards the Persiax frontier. The last entry in 
his journal, on July 29, 1881, is more forcible than polite in its 
expression of joy at being out of Merv and once more on the 
road. Mr. O’Donovan bore no love towards his late hosts, 
it is clear :— 

‘It is worth while to have been persecuted by a bore, to experience 

the relief of his departure; it is worth while to have suffered tooth- 
ache to know the enjoyment which accompanies its cessation; and 
it is worth while to have lived among the Tekkcs to know the eestatic 
delight of parting company with them. 
To those who have not realised that there is a quiet and appa- 
rently inoffensive kind of persecution which is more irritating 
and exhausting than active hostility, this comparison will seem 
over-severe; but it required a thick skin and an imperturbable 
temper to associate long with the Merv Turcomans, and it is 
impossible not to sympathise with Mr. O’Donovan’s pious 
ejaculations of relief as he rode away to Mesh-hed and at last 
saw a clear path open to England. 

It was impossible in the compass of a single article to unite 
all the varied subjects of interest which Mr. O’ Donovan has 
so ably and exhaustively treated in these volumes. We can 
only refer to the admirable survey of the irrigation system on 
Murgab; to the minute descriptions of Turcoman manners 
and customs, daily life, and political ideas; to the interesting 
account of the shrine of the Imam Er- Riza at Mesh-hed, and the 
tomb of Firdausi at Tus; and the many admirable verbal 
sketches of people of all ranks and races in whose society the 
author found himself, which are so lifelike and graphic that 
they almost make amends for the absence of illustrations, 
otherwise a matter of regret. From first to last the book is as 
full of interest as a book can be. Every page teems with 
novelty and almost sensational incidents; and whether it is 
read as an exciting narrative of adventure or as an exhaustive 
description of an unknown place and a strange people, the 


* Merv Oasis’ will be found equally entertaining and instruc- 
tive. 
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Art. VIIL— The Honourable Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, with Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and of 
his Time. Compiled from Family Records, &c., by Lieut.- 
Colonel ALEXANDER Fercusson. 8yvo. Edinburgh : 
1882. 


We have found this a very amusing, and indeed a very in- 

teresting, volume. It has been now some months before 
the public, and the work itself, as well as the hero of it, Henry 
Erskine, have been made the theme of many observations and 
criticisms. To those of our readers, therefore, who sympathise 
with his memory—and they must be many—a detailed analysis 
of the work would be superfluous. Still we are Edinburgh 
Reviewers, and, as such, these memorials of one of the most 
remarkable of our countrymen could not be passed over in 
silence, even if he had not been one of the political landmarks 
of last century. 

The author and compiler of this memoir had a difficult, and 
in some respects a melancholy, task. For Henry Erskine, 
although endowed with all the outward graces and inward 
qualities which should have led him to a distinguished place in 
the history of his times, hardly reached it. He was, indeed, 
the foremost man in his profession, and the foremost man in 
society in the Scottish metropolis. His birth was noble and 
distinguished ; his appearance striking; he was witty, eloquent, 
and cultivated. Nature and acquirement seemed to have com- 
bined to accomplish in his person a gveat destiny. Yet, through 
no fault of his, fame eluded his grasp. After attaining the 
highest political honour of his profession in Scotland at an 
unusually early age, he held it but for the short life of the 
Coalition Ministry of 1783, nor did he regain it for twenty- 
three vears, when gay and ardent manhood had passed into old 
age. He was placed by the suffrages of the Bar of Scotland at 
its head, as Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, in 1785; but 
this position, also, he was deprived of ten years afterwards 
by a political cabal. He was, in 1803, offered the appoint- 
ment of one of the heads of the Court of Session, through the 
generosity of a political opponent, but declined it because he 
feared it might be thought inconsistent with his allegiance to 
his party to accept it. In 1806 he was Lord Advocate 
under the equally short administration of Fox in that year, 
and of course quitted office with it. He retired from the 
bar in 1812 to his country seat, and lived for the next five 
years in as much obscurity as such a man could, and died in 
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1817, having accomplished what indeed would have been ac- 
counted brilliant success for most men, but still little of what 
the world calls greatness in position or fortune. 

Had events favoured him, it could not have failed to be 
otherwise. Had he been a clever schemer, who knew, as 
some did, how to read the shifting of the wind, he must have 
been high in the conduct of great affairs. As it is, he left 
nothing behind him but an unsullied and honourable name, and 
a genial memory, a phantom of grace, popularity, and attrac- 
tiveness everywhere recognised, but still shadowy and unsub- 
stantial. With power to accomplish anything in the fields of 
intellect, he only charmed his contemporaries for fifty years, 
and diffused a healthy glow of culture and refinement around 
him, which has left its traces on posterity. 

Such being an outline, almost a finished sketch, of Erskine’s 
public life, it presented slender materials for an enlarged 
biography. A lite of promise—as it was—more than of perform- 
ance, of expectation disappointed by results, is destitute of the 
salient features which stirring adventure, successful or un- 
successful, supplies. He was designed for a great place in 
history, but fate was against him at every turn, Whether he 
is more or less to be envied his bright and sunny temper, his posi- 
tion as the idol of the public, and as the ornament of society, 
than if these had been bartered for a conscience ill at ease and 
the ‘ whistling of a name,’ men may doubt; but destiny gave 
him no choice. 

Even in his biography this evil genius seems to have at- 
tended his memory. Although he had been the friend of most 
of the distinguished men of his time, both on this side the 
Tweed and on the other, hardly a vestige of his correspondence 
seems to have been preserved. These memoirs might have 
fared better had they not come so late. Had the theme been 
taken up while there still remained some among whom Henry 
Erskine lived, much might have come down to us which has 
been lost for ever, and which the nation which was proud of 
him could ill afford to lose. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago there 
were men still alive who remembered him; but it is sixty-five 
years since his death, and few men of the same eminence have 
left behind them so little by which their course can be tracked. 

This career which we have described has made the volume 
before us what it is, a medley of odds and ends, culled from 
all quarters and about all sorts of people, containing much 
which is curious, many things which are rare, and many 
things which are far from being so; jokes new and old, 
thrown together, not without merit, in a setting which is too un- 
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methodical to be artistic. We should be ungrateful if we were 
to cavil at this defect, for we have derived much amusement 
and some instruction from its lively but desultory pages. 
But the assortment is so various and discursive that the task 
of the reviewer becomes as difficult as that of the biographer. 
We must, therefore, confine ourselves to the central figure of 
the crowds which flit through its pages, and try to present to 
our readers an outline—it can be nothing more—of Henry 
Erskine himself, and the condition, political, ecclesiastical, and 
social, of the city in which he resided and of the circles in 
which he held undisputed sway. 

The biography of his early years need not delay us long, 
although it is not without its share of sentiment. The story 
of the boyhood of two brothers, one of whom became leader of 
the Bar of Scotland and the other Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, cannot fail to have interest, even although it presents 
little beyond ordinary incident. Their reputation, however, 
gives to these details an amount of value which otherwise they 
might not possess. 

Henry Erskine, the subject of this memoir, was the second 
son of Henry David, the tenth Earl of Buchan, and Agnes 
Stewart, the daughter of Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, one 
of the most eminent lawyers of his day. He was thus 
descended on the father’s side from a line of noble progenitors, 
as celebrated as any in Scotland, and of a name the origin of 
which among the Scottish nobility is lost amid the mists of 
antiquity. His mother appears to have been a singularly 
cultivated and high-minded woman, and traced her descent 
also from the families of Stair and Dalrymple. The ancient 
pedigree of the Earls of Buchan is deduced in this volume 
with great care and ability ; and had we not before us topics 
which we think of more interest, we might have loitered 
awhile, as we did over the Menteiths, to dwell on the ancient 
glories of the Erskines. But our limits will not allow us to 
go beyond the theme which we have proposed. 

In 1744 the Earl of Buchan and his family settled in 
Edinburgh, and took up their residence in a house in Gray’s 
Close, fronting the High Street of that city. Our author 
need not have been solicitous about the comparative geuti- 
lity of the quarter in which the Earl lived. The family were 
indeed in reduced circumstances, considering their rank; but 
the Earl and Countess dwelt among the haunts of the old 
Scottish nobility, in quarters which were still the resort of the 
well-born and cultivated. Those were hard times for the 
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upper ranks in Scotland; but there was nothing derogatory 
implied in the habitation which they selected for themselves 
and their family. In that house Henry Erskine was born on 
December 1, 1746, and his brother, Thomas Erskine, the 
future Lord Chancellor of England, was also born there 
in 1749. 

Our author gives us no details in regard to Henry Erskine’s 
school-days. Yet, as he was fourteen years of age before the 
family left Edinburgh, we think it unlikely, considering the 
practice of the times, that he was not sent to the High School, 
unless he was delicate as a boy. But the class lists contain 
no mention of him, as the present Rector of the School has 
informed us. Lord Campbell says that Thomas Erskine was 
at the High School, although in the present work some doubt 
seems to be thrown on that statement. The fact, however, 
is not cleared up. In 1760 the family removed to St. An- 
drew’s, when Thomas Erskine was eleven, and Henry Erskine 
fourteen years of age. The latter matriculated at the uni- 
versity of that city, and attended the Latin and mathematical 
classes. Both the brothers seem to have been pupils at a 
private school in St. Andrew’s, taught by a master named 
Dick. Bright, lively, and enthusiastic lads, whose affection 
for each other appears to have been retained throughout life, 
they must have won all hearts. An old professor, whose 
name is well remembered in the University of Edinburgh, 
speaks in some crambo lines as having known the Erskines at 
Dick’s school— 


‘a couple precious more 
Than Britons ever saw before.’ 


We cannot doubt that they were both charming fellows at 
that age, full of animation, and good company with everyone. 
We never read Wilkie’s ‘ Epigoniad,’ nor did we know 
exactly who the author was. We find, however, that Wilkie 
and his book were of some note in their day, and that the 
author was a professor of mathematics at St. Andrew’s 
during the period of Henry Erskine’s attendance at the Uni- 
versity ; and apparently he was a very absent man. It is 
mentioned by Colonel Fergusson that Erskine used to relate 
that, having on one occasion met in the streets one of his 
former pupils, ‘I was sorry, my dear boy,’ he said to him, 
“you have had the fever in your family ; was it you or your 
brother who died of it?’ ‘It was me, sir,’ was the reply. 
‘Dear me! I thought so, Very sorry for it! very sorry for it!” 
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The two lads seem to have done good work at St. Andrew’s, 
for during the three years they remained there must have been 
sown the seeds of that literary taste which both of them ina 
large degree possessed. Probably in wandering on the shores 
of the German Ocean, in that not too liv ely, although academic, 
vicinity, was fostered the strong dash of the poetic tempera- 
ment, not unmixed with melancholy, which threw an air of 
sentiment over the lives of both. The St. Andrew’s home 
was broken up in 1763, and the family went to Bath. The 
Earl soon afterwards died; Tom went to sea, and began as 
romantic and adventurous a career as ever raised a man to the 
Woolsack and to fame; and Henry, after two years spent at 
Glasgow University, again repaired to Edinburgh to commence 
his legal studies, ‘and. was called to the bar, | or, in Scottish 
phrase, ‘passed advocate, in 1768. Thomas Erskine here 
drops for the present out of our narrative; but, before we 
follow Henry through his professional fortunes, let us try to 
describe the place where, and the persons among whom, his 
venture was to be made. 

The social aspect of Edinburgh in 1770 was as different 
from that which it wore at the beginning of this century as 
was that of its physical features. Although not much more 
than one hundred years have elapsed, its habits and associations 
were as alien to the thoughts and ways of modern men as if a 
stream of lava had swept over it. a thousand years ago. Several 
causes combined to produce the characteristics of society in 
the Scottish metropolis at this period, and the change which 
has since taken place. Scotland and its capital during the 
whole of last century were in a state of transition from what 
may be called a Continental to an English type. This began 
with the union of the Crowns. It was continued, and, indeed, 
completed by the union of the kingdoms. The old ancestral} 
Court disappeared with the first, and the ancient Legislature 
with the second. Before the influence of these events com- 
menced, Scotland, and Edinburgh, which reflected Scotland, 
a much more in harmony with the Continent than with 
[ngland, in habits, thought, taste, and even in some respects 
language. The old French alliance, and the thoroughly French 
Court at Holyrood, had tinged deeply the standard of manners 
and of fashion, perhaps not altogether to the disadvantage 
of the poorer kingdom. The comparison may not be unfaith- 
fully shadowed out by contrasting Scott’s ‘Baron of Brad- 
‘wardine’ with Fielding’s ‘ Squire “Ww estern,’ both trustworthy 
portraits, and of men substantially in the same social rank 
at the same period. So the great lawyers and statesmen of 
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the seventeenth century in Scotland came to the bar furnished 
with all the armoury which Continental travel and foreign 
seats of learning, joined to familiarity with the languages, and 
sometimes with the distinguished men of Europe, could bestow. 
The University of Paris was a very general resort of the young 
Scot of good family ; so were Padua and Bologna, and, later 
on, Utrecht er Leyden. They never were an affluent commu- 
nity in their own land, nor did they find one abroad; and in 
both, learning and culture were held in more esteem than 
wealth, luxury, and ostentation. 

These features, however, gradually disa peared. The Revo- 
lution, which destroyed the French alliane re, and the wars of 
Marlborough, in effect shut out the Continent from the 
training of Scottish youth. The standard rapidly altered. 
The old Scottish nobility and gentry found themselves driven 
to conform, or to try to conform, to the prevalent tastes 
of society in England. Speaking the language of their fore- 
fathers, the speech of as proud a Court and as old a nobility 
as any in Europe, they found their accent and dialect derided 
as barbarous and vulgar, although both merely betrayed 
the Continental origin from which they sprang. The times, 
too, had been disastrous. No sooner had the feuds of Pro- 
testant and Catholic, and later on, of Presbyter and Pre- 
late, been composed, than Jacobite risings began to distract 
the already impoverished country. Between the contending 
factions the Scottish laird went to the wall. What with requi- 
sitions, contributions, taxes, confiscations, and all the torments 
of civil war, hardly one escaped, and at the time when this 
sketch opens, the landed gentry were at their lowest. 

The ancient capital, too, the grey metropolis of the north, 
was on the eve of a transmutation quite as striking. Old 
Edinburgh, as we see it in the engravings of the time, wore a 
thoroughly Continental aspect, such as we find at this day in 
such corners of Paris as Hausmann has not reached, or better 
preserved in the medixval and somewhat sleepy towns of 
Ghent and Bruges. Defence and economy, not inconsistent 
with elegance, and even luxury, were its characteristics. The 
tall tenements, crowded along the ridge of rock leading from 
Holyrood to the Castle, which were approached from the main 
thoroughfare by narrow passages and winding staircases, and 
were so constructed as to make an assault difficult, contained 
many handsome interiors, some of the remains of which still 
survive, although the apartments are degraded to baser uses. 
Yet when we refer to the ancient woodcuts and drawings of 
the city, it is plain, from the spacious gardens delineated on the 
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northern and southern slopes, that those dwellings were not 
without their share of brightness. They plainly belonged to 
a period when architectural symmetry and beauty were infi- 
nitely better understood than in the eighteenth century. The 
debased state of the latter in artistic taste is nowhere more 
strikingly exhibited than in the ruthless disregard of those 
monuments of ancient culture. 

But the city itself and the inhabitants were about to start 
on a new departure. Between 1760 and 1780 the project of 
bridging over the valley to the north of the town, and giving 
out the ground on the bank beyond for building, was carried 
out; and with great rapidity a New Town arose on the 
northern bank, in which all the conditions of the old were 
reversed. Space, and air, and light, instead of being restricted, 
were sought after, and the handsome if somewhat dull paral- 
lelograms of freestone were rapidly occupied by the former 
inhabitants of the flats or stories of the older tenements. 
Defence against open enemies or midnight brawls was no 
longer the guide of the architect ; but the picturesque charac- 
ter of the town had departed, and new rules of social ambition 
began to reign. 

Lhe world of letters also had undergone a very significant 
change. A generation arose of men of great ability and 
energy, whose aim and study it was to write idiomatic English. 
Debarred, as we have seen, from their former haunts abroad, 
where learning was pursued, they boldly raised a standard 
of their own, and Hume, Adam Smith, Robertson, Ferguson, 
and Blair, followed by Millar and Thomas Reid, founded a 
school of philosophic literature not surpassed certainly by any 
circle south of the Tweed. Gibbon in his ‘ Decline and Fall’ 
says :—‘ A strong ray of philosophic light has broke from Scot- 
‘ land in our own times, and it is with private as well as public 
‘ regard that I repeat the names of Hume, Robertson, and 
‘ Adam Smith.’ Stimulated by the efforts of these great men, 
a vast thirst for self-improvement and intellectual distinction 
possessed the Scottish youth of that generation, in the midst 


of which Henry Erskine assumed his advocate’s gown in 
1778.* 





* We obtain a glimpse into the anxious solicitude which these great 
men felt for their English style, in some letters which are preserved 
between Hume and Dr. Robertson, the historian, on this subject. The 
former thus writes to his friend Robertson of his‘ History: ’ ‘ Maltreat is 
‘a Scotticism which occursonce. What the devil had you to do with 
‘that old-fashioned dangling word wherewith? I should as soon take 
‘back whereupon, whereunto, and wherewithal. I think the only tolerably 
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Colonel Fergusson scarcely dees justice to the state of intellec- 
tual cultivation among the upper ranks in Scotland when Henry 
Erskine began his professional career. He claims for him no 
more than is his due in the part he bore in the rendering wit 
and classical illustration popular with the Scottish bench and 
bar. But the following remarks seem to us misleading, and 
we adopt them as the excuse for a few illustrations of the 
actual condition of the Scottish literary world in 1770. He 
says, speaking of Henry Erskine’s first appearance at the 
bar :— 

‘ At this time, and for many years both before and after it, a very 
limited acquaintance with the higher classics sufficed for an educated 
Scottish gentleman. This circumstance, and the fact, as noted by 
Chambers, that the custom of young gentlemen making the grand tour 
had very much fallen into disuse, go some way to explain that while 
many Scotch judges were men of unquestionable power and grasp of 
intellect, these men and others of by no means equal strength were 
even prominently remarkable for coarseness of manner, sometimes 
amounting to barbarity, scarcely relieved by a heavy jocularity. It is 
said that the only judges on the bench who knew anything of the 
classics were Lord Monboddo, and perhaps Lord Kames. But, to 
appreciate the cultured eloquence of Erskine, a deep knowledge of the 
classics was not needed. The fact of his classical training was seen in 
the simplicity and elegance of his diction, rather than in the use of 
quotations. But it was not long before even those law lords who were 
most antiquated in their ideas began to appreciate and acknowledge the 
superiority of Mr. Erskine’s style—dashing, free, and effective—over the 
dry and somniferent prosings of the past generation of pleaders’ (p. 102). 

The field was by no means so barren as our author, in these 
observations, supposes; and no honour is done to Erskine’s 
memory by attributing to him a monopoly he would have 
been the first to disclaim. When our author speaks of an 
acquaintance with the higher classical literature having ceased 
to be part of the education of a gentleman in Scotland, he uses 
language inapplicable to Scottish education at that time. In 
those days, as for long afterwards, there was in Scotland no 
such thing as the education of a gentleman, in the distinctive 
sense in which our author uses the term. All ranks went to 





‘ decent gentleman of the family is wherein, and I should not choose to 
‘be often seen in his company.’ Again: ‘I do not like this sentence 
‘in page 149: “ This step was taken in consequence of the treaty 
‘“ Wolsey had coneluded with the Emperor at Brussels, and which had 
‘“ hitherto been kept secret.” “ Si sic omnia dixisses,” I should never 
‘have been plagued with hearing your praises so often sounded, and 
‘that fools preferred your style to mine.’—Stewart’s Works, x. 
pp- 139, 140. 
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the same school, sat on the same form, learned from the same 
authors. Classical learning was not an exclusive privilege of 
the higher ranks; it was open to all. So inconsiderable 
was the cost even of college training, that attendance at 
one of the Universities was within the power of many of 
humble station. The advantage which might be open to a 
scion of the upper ranks lay not in the scholastic, but in the 
home, training. For the system of Scottish tuition was en- 
tirely, as to a large extent it is still, that of a day school. The 
English system of boarding schools was rarely resorted to, and 
a boy of the better ranks was not the less of gentle nurture 
because his days were spent at schools in which proficiency 
was the only acknowledged distinction. 

Classical learning had been cultivated in Scotland more after 
the fashion of French or German schools than of those of Eng- 
land. Scholars were less conversant with, and solicitous about, 
critical scholarship than concerned with the sense and mean- 
ing of the classical authors. Buchanan and Melville, and the 
authors whose works are collected in the ‘ Delicix Poetarum 
‘Scotorum,’ had proved that the Scottish Reformation had 
stimulated and had not repressed excellence in this depart- 
ment. It is true that the causes to which we have alluded 
had dried up the old sources from which Scottish learning used 
to draw inspiration. The supervening political troubles also 
affected it. The lairds and burgesses were impoverished, and 
the lairds and the town councils starved the schools. But 
before 1770 a fresh breeze had sprung up, under the auspices 
of the well-known names we have mentioned, and classical 
learning was not excluded from this revivai of letters. 

It was not the prevalent impression south of the Tweed 
that the classics had ceased to be cultivated in Scotland. 
Harris of Salisbury, the author of the ‘ Hermes,’ writing to 
Lord Kames in 1762, says :— 

‘I think myself amply repaid for all my literary labours if they can 
merit approbation from men of learning and ingenuity; I may say in 
particular the scholars of North Britain, where so strong a relish for 
Greek and Latin literature still prevails, while French and experimental 
philosophy have almost banished it everywhere else.’ * 


We have had the curiosity to test this rather hasty genera- 
lisation of our author by inquiring who the judges were who 
are supposed to have been unable to appreciate Henry 
Erskine’s Latinity, and how far his lot was really cast ina 





* Tytler’s ‘ Life of Kames,’ vol. ii. p. 8. 
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seculum indoctum. We have found who those unlearned ones 
were, and some particulars about their unfamiliar names may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

Tt must be remembered that at the date of which we speak, 
the main authorities in Scottish jurisprudence were the civil law 
text-writers, the canonists, and the feudalists. The repertories 
of these mysteries were in works composed in Latin, not so bar- 
barous as our author thinks. The great work of Sir Thomas 
Craig, on Feudal Law, is as elegant a piece of Latinity as any 
modern writer ever produced. Wedderburn, when he joined 
the bar of England, is said, in Campbell’s ‘ Life, to have 
written that he found Englishmen better up in their longs and 
shorts, but that he knew Voct and Vinnius better than they 
did. 

Lord Kames was appointed a judge in 1752, and remained 
on the bench until 1784. Lord Woodhouselee, in his * Life 
‘ of Kames,’ says:—‘ It was no ordinary mental energy which 
‘could stand daily comparison with such men as Pringle of 
* Ulemoor, Ferguson of Pitfour, Sir Thomas Miller of Glenlee, 
© Lockhart of Covington, M‘Queen of Braxfield, and the 
younger President Dundas.’ With the exception of the 
first, all these men were on the Seottish Bench between 1760 
and 1770. The list also included Sir David Dalrymple of 
Hailes (better known as Lord Hailes), Francis Garden of 
Gardenstown, Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, Ferguson of Pitfour, 
Veitch of Elliock, and Rae, Lord Eskgrove. We shall say a 
word or two upon each of these, and of their legal and social 
position. 

Robert Dundas of Arniston was the second Lord President 
of the Court of Session of that name, as his father had filled 
that office also. We learn from a paper in the ‘ Trans- 
‘ actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh’ (vol. ii.) that, after 
going through the regular course at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Dundas studied for two years at the University of 
Utrecht, and spent two years more in travelling through 
France and Italy, before commencing his professional career, 
He had been in Parliament for some time, and was a man of 
power and vigour. 

We find in the same volume of the ‘ Transactions’ an account 
of ‘ Sir Thomas Miller of Glenlee, by David Hume, advocate,’ 
who was then professor of Scots law in the University of 
Edinburgh, and became afterwards a Baron of Exchequer in 
Scotland. Sir Thomas Miller was successively Lord Justice 
Clerk and Lord President of the Court of Session. He says :— 


‘Sir Thomas Miller was born on November 3, 1717. He received 
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the first rndiments of his education at Glasgow, and afterwards went 
through the usual course of academical studies in the university of 
that pl: ice, where he acquired a relish for the pursuits of literature and 
science which never forsook him, and especially a fondness for the 
Greel: and Latin classics, which, even in the busiest periods of his life, 
he found opportunities to indulge. ITorace was almost his constant 
companion ; and even in his last years, after his promotion to the most 
laborious office in the law, Homer, during a vacation, was often on his 
table.’ 
He goes on to say :-— 

‘He also became Lord Advocate in succession to Lord President 
Dundas, in 1760, and in the following year he was chosen to serve in 
Parliament for the burgh of Dumfries.’ 


We did not expect to find Lord Hailes represented as 
a type of an uneducated Scotsman. He was, however, an 
Eton boy, and afterwards studied at Utrecht—sufficient 
guarantees, we should think, for some Latinity even if he had 
not been one of the most learned and prolific authors of the 
age. Lord Woodhouselee, in a note to his ¢ Life of Lord Kames,’ 
says: ‘The erudition of Lord Hailes was not of a dry and 
‘scholastic nature: he felt the beauty of the composition 
of the ancients: he entered with taste and discernment into 
the merits of the Latin poets, and that peculiar vein of 
delicate and ingenious thought which characterises the Greek 
epigrammatists ; and a few specimens which he has left of 
his own composition in that style evince the hand of a 
master. It would not be easy to produce from the works of 
any modern Latin poet a more delicate, tender, and pathetic 
effusion, or an idyllion of greater classical purity, than the 
following iambics on a domestic calamity of the severest 
nature.’ Qur readers will find them quoted on page 182 of 
the first volume of that work, and very beautiful they are. 

Lord Gardenstown was a well-known classical scholar, as 
anyone who will consult the work which we have last referred 
to—the ‘ Life of Lord Kames ’—will find amply proved. He 
was a singular and eccentric man, and united strong convivial 
tastes with great cultivation. He was sent to Paris in the 
Douglas cause, and is said to have surprised the Parisians by 
the fluency and purity of his French. Sir Gilbert Elliot of 
Minto came of too cultivated a stock to be liable to any such 
imputation. He had sat in Parliament, and was a trusted 
friend and confidant of John, Duke of Argyll, in public affairs. 
Pitfour was a profound lawyer. Veitch of Elliock was an 
intimate friend of Frederick the Great, had lived at his Court, 
and kept up a correspondence with him, and was well known 
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for his classical attainments. Lockhart, Lord Covington, had 
been Dean of the Faculty of Advocates before he was raised 
to the bench; and Rae, Lord Eskgrove, although more cele- 
brated for his eccentricities towards the end of last century in 
extreme old age, was a great lawyer, and must have been 
possessed of general attainments, as in 1764 he was selected 
to go to Paris in the Douglas cause, along with Monboddo 
and Gardenstown—a mission not likely to be entrusted to an 
ignorant man. 

We are far from saying that the members of the Scottish 
bench at this time were always refined, or their deportment 
always dignified. ‘The slight glimpse which Scott gives of 
the ‘ fifteen’ in ‘ Redgauntlet’ is probably not over-coloured, 
and in this instance he drew from the life, for he must 
have seen most of them. Certainly, according to nine- 
teenth century notions, their manners were sometimes far 
from being well-bred or judicial, and were often coarse, 
boisterous, and overbearing. In the scene referred to Scott 
represents one of the judges as uttering the pious hope that 
their own wits might be preserved to them; and his learned 
brother, manifestly meant for Lord Kames, as rejoining, 
‘Amen! for some of us have few to spare. When Lord 
Monboddo sat down to drink, as we are told he did, with his 
liquor crowned with roses, the companions who joined his 
‘symposium after the manner of the ancients,’ could probably 
keep pace with him in classics as in wine. But the age, though 
not in the least illiterate, was unrefined; and perhaps with 
gentler manners and more conscience the standard of mere 
intellectual power has not risen on either side of the Border. 

What the Bench in Scotland needed at that time was an 
element better supplied in the case of England, a Bar suffi- 
ciently strong in numbers to lead and influence public opinion, 
and to compel that courtesy and consideration from the Bench 
which is essential to the right administration of justice. 
Colonel Ferguson rightly puts ‘the Independence of the Bar’ 
as the motto of his book, for Henry Erskine did much single- 
handed to assert it. 

If we proceed to the next generation, and inquire if the 
contemporaries of Henry Erskine laboured under this defective 
training, we shall find the impression equally unsubstantial. 
Here we are on firmer ground, for that generation joined 
hands with the present. We take as examples the following, 
who were the most conspicuous of Henry Erskine’s contem- 
poraries and rivals at the bar—Henry Dundas, Abercrombie, 
Allan Maconochie of Meadowbank, Sir William Miller of 
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Glenlee, Blair of Avonton, William Robertson (son of the 
historian), William Craig, William Tytler of Woodhouslee, 
and Macleod Bannatyne. All these men were ultimately raised 
to the Bench. 

We are not in a position to say what Dundas’s classical 
attainments were, but we do know that his power was suffi- 
cient to place him in the front rank of an assembly which 
embraced Fox, Pitt, Burke, Grey, and Canning. Of Aber- 
crombie, who was afterwards made a judge under the name of 
Lord Abercrombie, Henry Mackenzie has left a pleasing 
memoir, read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He 
recounts with enthusiasm the devotion of Abercrombie to the 
classics. Of Sir William Miller and Maconochie we need only 
say that, in addition to great legal knowledge, they were men 
of erudition so profound that it would by itself have rendered 
them conspicuous. Maconochie had travelled over Europe, 
and mastered most of its languages, before he came to the Bar: 
he had vast acquirements, and was deep not only in ordinary 
classical knowledge, but in many recondite fields of ancient 
lore. Miller was one of the most cultivated and remarkable 
men of his day, and, but for a singular and sensitive tempera- 
ment, would have left a wider reputation. He was a son of 
the President, Sir Thomas Miller, whom we have mentioned 
above, and sat on the Scottish bench for forty-six years. We 
have ourselves seen him at his beautiful seat of Barskimming 
in Ayrshire, in a library stored with a splendid collection ; 
and although he had then passed his eightieth year, a more 
polished, courteous, and cultivated example of the gentleman 
of the eighteenth century could not be met with. In a notice 
of him in the ‘ History of the Speculative Society,’ the com- 
pilers say of him : ¢ A person of very rare merit, a great lawyer, 
‘and an admirable judge; profound and original in mathe- 
‘ matics, an excellent classical scholar, and well read in most 
‘ of the European languages. ‘There is perhaps no individual 
‘in Scotland so deep in such a variety of difficult attainments.’ 
(P. 122.) It would lead us too far from the main theme to 
exhaust even this rambling list. We know that President 
Blair had a great love for and an extensive acquaintance with 
the classics. William Robertson, the son of the Principal, 
was, as might be expected, a man of cultivation ; and of Craig, 
Tytler, and Bannatyne it may be said, without offence, that 
not their least title to distinction was their literary eminence. 

The very epoch of which these things are said was, in point 
of fact, marked by a signal and general revival of literary 
ardour in Scotland, and this had not been more conspicuous in 
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any social community than in the Bar. The last three names 
of the contemporaries of Erskine which we have mentioned 
will recall to the well-informed reader the periodicals of the 
‘Mirror’ and the ‘ Lounger,’ to which they were all con- 
tributors. Let us see what Henry Mackenzie, the editor, has 
to say as to the Scottish Bar, at the date of which we write, 
in his gentle and kindly paper, to which we have already re- 
ferred, on the death of Lord Abercrombie. Henry Mackenzie 
says of him :— 

‘ He was early destined for the profession of the law, to which his 
father had himself been bred at the time when the faculty of advocates 
comprehended one half of the gentlemen of Scotland. The profession of 
the law was adopted by the eldest sons of the gentry, rather as conferring 
a sort of fashionable distinction than as one from which they looked for 
business or emolument. It led to a learned or at least to a polite 
education, and gave a sort of dignity beyond mere idleness. //ence 
perhaps there was in those times an elegance of manner, joined with a 
degree of knowledge and information, among the faculty of advocates 
in Scotland, not to be met with among any similar bo7?y of men in any 
other country. 


Such is the testimony of a most intelligent and competent 
authority, who himself lived in those times and was himself a 
distinguished son of the eighteenth century. As Abercrombie 
was a year older than Henry Erskine, there can be no 
question as to the period to which his remarks apply. We 
may safely conclude that this striking testimony to the 
culture of the Scottish Bar in 1768 could not have been spoken 
to the Royal Society, had it not been well known to be true. 
This wave of enthusiasm for learning and self-improvement 
continued to roll on to the end of the century. A good deal 
of our author’s attention has been bestowed upon the convivial 
clubs, and the state of fashionable society in Edinburgh at this 
period. Nor is this feature of the prevalent manners to be 
overlooked. But there is always a temptation, in describing 
the manners of a bygone age, to attribute to a community the 
humours and vagaries of a coterie. We have directed our re- 
searches chiefly to the intellectual and literary position of those 
circles, as giving a better index to everyday life. Among 
other indications and results of this impulse were three 
characteristic enterprises, all of which may be said to have 
lived to the present day. The first of these in date was the 
foundation of the Speculative Society in 1763, a debating and 
literary association formed by college lads, but which still sur- 
vives, and has on its muster-roll almost every name of note 
which became distinguished in Scotland during the latter period 
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of last century and the commencement of the present. The 
founders were Creech, the bookseller, Allan Maconochie of 
Meadowbank, mentioned above, and a knot of students attend- 
ing the University of Edinburgh or just preparing to enter 

on life. Of its career after 1790 we need not speak, for it was 
a nursery of learning and eloquence to Brougham, Horner, 
and Jeffrey, and that knot of young ambitious and manly 
men by whom this journal was founded. A violent political 
feud led, towards the end of the century, to the resignation of 
several of its members who were adherents of the Ministry of 
the day, and for many years the Speculative remained a train- 
ing ground for the rising spirits of the Whig party. Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord John Russell were members of it. But 
the historians of those times, and of the hard work and high 
aspirations of the men who took part in them, have done ample 
justice to the earnest and thorough attainments which were 
brought to the mimic contests of ‘the society during perhaps 
the greatest period of its renown. Even before 1790 it had 
included many men of eminence, both of native and foreign birth, 
whose names are less familiar to us. Creech, its founder, was 
a remarkable man. He stood at the head of the Scottish 
publishing trade for more than forty years, and his shop was 
the rendezvous of the literary community of the city. He 
used to hold a daily levée, as it was called, at the breakfast 
hour, and did much to foster the love and pursuit of letters. 
In addition to the names of many of the magnates of the law 
and the Church, the latter including Sir Henr y Moncreiff and 
Principal Hill, we find those of John Playfair, Dugald 
Stewart, and Mackintosh ; and of strangers within the ‘city 
gates, Lord Lauderdale, Sir Thomas Maitland, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Stanley of Alderley, Lord Kinnaird, the Marquis of 
Lothian, and many others. Walter Scott was the secretary 
for several years. 

We may mention two episodes which occurred regarding 
men who became members during this period. Thomas Ellis 
Abbott was admitted in 1788. The minutes of the society 
under date November 25, 1798, record :— 

‘ The Secretary, Mr. Waugh, moved, and was seconded by Mr. Henry 
Brougham, that as Thomas Addis Emmett isa member of the executive 
directorate of the Irish Union, and has confessed himself privy to the 
carrying on of a treasonable correspondence with France, his name 
should be erased from the list of the Speculative Society. A ballot was 
taken on this motion after it had lain on the table for three weeks, and 
it was carried unanimously.’ 


Emmett, after being imprisoned in Scotland, received a pardon, 
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went to the United States in 1804, rose to be the head of the 
New York bar, was Attorney-General for fifteen years, and at 
his death, in 1827, his funeral was attended by the judges of 
the Supreme Court in New York, the municipal authorities, 
and a great concourse of people—a career of singular vicissi- 
tude. 

The other incident, also characteristic of the times, occurred 
in the case of a member of the name of Terray, who had been 
admitted in 1791, and who wrote to the society in 1793 from 
France to the effect that his life and fortune depended on his 
being able to prove that he had resorted to Edinburgh for the 
purposes of study only, and entreating the society to send him 
a certificate to that effect. This was at once done under the 
seal of the society, but whether in time to save the unfortunate 
man does not appear. 

The second of the enterprises to which we refer was the 
publication of the ‘ Mirror’ and the ‘ Lounger,’ the first in 
1779 and the second in 1785. These celebrated works, con- 
ducted by Henry Mackenzie, tell their own tale very distinctly, 
and it is precisely that which we have tried to illustrate. With 
the exception of a Scotticism now and then which a practised 
eye might detect, the style is pure, and the composition easy, 
sparkling, and readable. Both works plainly bespeak the 
national ambition to reach an English standard of style ; and it 
is impossible to say that Mackenzie and his associates did not 
attain to it, or that the works themselves did not, on their face, 
bear the strongest indications of a refined and cultivated 
scholarship. It is a carping criticism to make, perhaps, but, 
judged of ahundred years afterwards by a cynical posterity, it 
might be said that the productions were only too successful. 
They were carefully manufactured by English rules, and 
according to sample, but they lacked nature, energy, and fire. 
Nevertheless, they taught our predecessors to write, and from 
that time style was no difficulty in the hands of Scottish authors. 
The first Edinburgh Reviewers, we suspect, lay under no 
small obligations to the contributors to the * Mirror’ and the 
* Lounger.’ 

The third enterprise which took form at this period was of a 
more ambitious, important, and enduring character—we mean 
the foundation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1783. 
This was mainly the work of Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
along with the ‘ Mirror’ contributors, and some of the 
ablest scientific men of that day. It was also joined by 
many peers and country gentlemen. The names of the 
members speak sufficiently for themselves. It had a literary 
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and a philosophic class or section, as at first stated. The first 
included most of the names we have already mentioned—Robert- 
son, Adam Smith, Ferguson, David Hume, Henry Mackenzie, 
and nearly all the legal contemporaries of Henry Erskine of 
any eminence. Sir Thomas Miller, the Lord President, was 
the first president of the literary section; the Duke of Buccleugh 
was the first president of the society. The philosophers in- 
cluded Joseph Black, the chemist; Hutton, the pioneer of 
geological science; John Playfair, Dugald Stewart, Benjamin 
Bell, and many other distinguished names. Among the 
country gentlemen were Grant of Grant, Clerk Maxwell of 
Penicuik, Keith of Ravelston. It would have been difficult to 
find in Britain at that period a combination of greater or 
more varied celebrity—a celebrity still enduring—than that 
roll presents, and before a few years elapsed admission to their 
ranks was sought after as an honour. 

Such was the generation which formed the type of Scottish 
culture in the last half of the eighteenth century. Although our 
Colonel Fergusson speaks slightingly of it, such was not the 
opinion of more competent judges, some of whom belonged both 
to that generation and the present. Henry Mackenzie survived 
till 1833; Miller of Glenlee till 1847; and Jeffrey till 1850. 
So we know what they were and what the world thought of 
them. 

A German traveller, who sojourned a winter at Edinburgh 
in 1795, is said, in a recent work, thus to have recorded his 
experience :— 


‘In Edinburgh there is no trade, but from this cireumstance society 
is a gainer in point both of intelligence and eloquence. It is but 
justice toa place in which I have spent one of the most agreeable 
winters of my life, to declare that nowhere more completely than there 
have I found more realised my idea of good society, or met with a 
circle of men better informed, more amicable, greater lovers of truth, 
and of more unquestionable integrity. During six months I have 
heard no invectives uttered, no catching at wit practised, no malignant 
calumnies invented or retailed ; and I seldom left the company without 
some addition to my knowledge, or new incentives to philanthropy.’ 

Whatever value may be put on the German visitor's tes- 
timony, he certainly understood what good society should be ; 
and if the description be true of Edinburgh in 1795, the 
standard is as high as it rarely attained. 

Writing in 1819, in his well-known article on Playfair, 
Jeffrey, although perhaps not without inducements to partiality, 
thus treats the subject :— 


‘From the time of Hume and Robertson, we have been fortunate 
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in Edinburgh in possessing a succession of distinguished men, who 
have kept up the salutary connexion between the learned and the 
fashionable world. But there never, perhaps, was anyone that con- 
tributed so powerfully to confirm and extend it as the lamented indi- 
vidual (Professor Playfair) of whom we are now speaking; and they 
who have had the most opportunity to observe how superior the society 
of Edinburgh is to that of most other places of the same size, and how 
much that superiority is owing to the cordial combination of the two 
aristocracies of rank and of letters, of both of which it happens to be 
the chief provincial seat, will be best able to judge of the important 
service he kas thus done to the inhabitants, and through them, and 
by their example, to all the rest of the country,’ 


One additional testimony we quote as a fitting conclusion 
to this long parenthesis. The charming Autobiography of 
Mrs. Fletcher, who, born in 1770, survived until 1857, and had 
lived in Edinburgh for many years from 1791, recounts much 
of the everyday life of the Scottish metropolis ; and in much 
the same strain in 1798 she writes :— 


‘We had no vanity to lead us into expense. Our circle of acquaint- 
ance was very limited, consisting chiefly ot old professional friends of 
Mr. Fletcher, their wives and families, with occasional glimpses of 
more literary and distinguished persons. Of these was the Honourable 
Henry Erskine, whose wit and whose graces of mind and manners 
placed him at the head of good society in Edinburgh, while he was 
confessedly the leader of the Liberal or Whig party.’ 


Mrs. Fletcher does injustice to her circle, for ultimately there 
was not a person of note in the city with whom she was not 
acquainted. But she leads us back after this long circuit to 
our theme. 

We left Henry Erskine in 1768 with his foot on the first 
step of the ladder. We find him at the end of the century at 
the top. We thought we could do no justice to his triumphs 
without depicting truly the men among whom, with whom, and 
against whom he gained them; and we now revert to his per- 
sonal career. In the interval, truth to say, Henry Erskine had 
fared very well. The world seemed to be at his feet. His fine 
voice, his commanding and graceful figure, and sparkling, ani- 
mated manner were qualities rarely found combined ina pleader. 
The turn of his mind did not lead him astray into unforensic 
rhetoric; but was tempered by his clear, logical head, and his 
thorough knowledge of his work. His wit, which was merry 
and overflowing, never ran riot in his argument, but rounded 
off the edges of vigorous ratiocination. The perverse fate which 
has attended his reputation has so willed it that hardly a sen- 
tence of his sonorous periods has come down to us—no reported 
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speech, nor even fragments from which the fabric might be 
reconstructed. It is what we have said, a memory, a tradition 
of grace and power, but the work itself has perished. Enough, 
however, remains of his reputation to show that he was tho- 
roughly armed at all points of his profession. No one sneered 
at him as a mere rhetorician, or a joker of jokes. The descrip- 
tion of him in a poetical effusion, dated in 1823, called the 
‘12th of November,’ to which our author more than once 
refers, and which has more point and power than such pieces 
often possess, thus records the appreciation in which he was 
held. The 12th of November was the day on which the Court 
of Session used to meet for the winter, and the author thus 
meditates in the Outer House :— 


‘ Alas! what laughter has resounded here, 
While they who caused it will no more appear ! 
Mute now is Erskine, who, whene’er he spoke, 
Made law seem lightsome by his mirthful joke. 
Even stern-faced Newton could not gravely sit, 
But shook his wig at Harry’s playful wit.’ 

Campbell recounts how, when it was rumoured that Henry 
Erskine was to plead at the bar of the House of Lords, West- 
minster Hall trooped in to judge of the elder brother’s oratory, 
and he says that ample justice was done to him. ‘ In person,’ 
says Cockburn, ‘ he was of a tall and slender figure, a face 
* sparkling with vivacity, a clear, sweet voice, and a general 
* appearance of elegance,’ which made him striking and attrac- 
tive. The picture by Raeburn, which is full of character, and 
the engraving from which is well known, must have been done 
when he was past his meridian, for with much sweetness and 
vivacity there is yet a wearied air over the well-formed 
features, only too characteristic of his later years. Probably 
his figure is well represented in a scurrilous drawing of Kay’s, 
entitled the ‘ Five Alls,’ which depicts him in legal gown and 
wig, as one who ‘ Pleads for All, and gives him an appearance 
quite corresponding to Cockburn’s description. His success 
seems to have been decided from the first and to have remained 
unbroken for twenty-five years. 

In 1768 the Continental type, which we have spoken of as 
characteristic of Edinburgh, was nowhere more strongly ex- 
hibited than in its forensic institutions and ways. The Court 
of Session was originally modelled on the Parliament of Paris ; 
the jurisprudence administered within it was largely drawn 
from French sources, and the forms of pleading were formed 
on the same examples. The fifteen lords all sat together; and 
the pleadings were for the most part conducted in writing, 
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much after the fashion which we find in the French Causes 

‘élébres. Only in the more important and difficult cases 
was there a ‘hearing in presence’ as it was called, and those 
occasions were the principal opportunities which counsel had 
for the display of forensic logic and oratory. The French 
Procureur du Rot became in Scotland the Lord Advocate, 
and the Batonnier of the French Bar corresponded to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. The style of oral plead- 
ing had the same character. Public speaking in Scotland 
both at the Bar and in the pulpit partook much more of the 
animation and vehemence of the Continental models than 
of the quiet, conversational tone characteristic of and peculiar 
to English oratory. The fifteen judicial dignitaries who con- 
fronted the Scottish pleader had the elements of a jury, and 
hence the forensic elocution of the times had a tinge of 
the same character. This accounts for our author’s idea 
that when Henry Erskine commenced his professional career, 
there was some ccnventional drawl demanded from counsel by 
the Scottish Bench. It was only that the conversational 
sounded familiar and wanting in respect. Nor was it for half 
a century afterwards that the more excited manner was aban- 
doned. Henry Erskine, we presume, moderated the extra- 
vagance of the older style, and had acquired, probably from 
his mother, a more cosmopolitan accent than many of his con- 
temporaries. But as in classical knowledge, so in rhetoric, 
there were great proficients at the Scottish bar before Henry 
Erskine. 

The Court hours also were arranged in the foreign fashion. 
The business day was over at twelve in Lord Kames’s time, as 
it was wont to be in Paris; and the rest of the day was devoted 
to society, recreation, and study. His biographer tells us that 
Kames was in the habit of rising in summer between five and 
six o’clock, and, the work of the Court being over at mid-day, 
he spent the afternoon in dining at home and in study, and the 
evening in the society of his friends, and sometimes joining in 
the amusements of the metropolis. The picture which is given 
in the passage noted below indicates a state of simple but in- 
tellectual enjoyment pursued without ostentation and without 
expense, and which, if it be not rose-coloured, is equally admir- 
able and enviable.* 

No part of the volume before us has excited our sym- 
pathy or interest more than the glimpse given us by the 
author into the ordinary life of a well-bred family in Edin- 





* Tytler’s ‘ Life of Kames,’ vol. i. p. 110. 
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burgh about this period. In 1772 the young barrister, only 
four years after he commenced practice, found himself in a 
position to marry. The lady was a Miss Christina Fullerton, 
whose father was Controller of Customs at Leith, and who 
was a man of good family in Ayrshire. Of the lady we have 
few details in this work. She was the heiress of a small estate 
in Fife, which was the property of her mother. Erskine’s 
courtship apparently had been long, and signalised by a course 
of poetry, or at least of rhyme, on the young advocate’s part, 
while his fate hung in the balance. The portrait of his bride, 
which is inserted in this volume, discloses a pleasing and inte- 
resting countenance. Mrs. Mure, of Caldwell, in an extract from 
a letter written when Erskine had risen to prosperity from which 
our author quotes, gives a very agreeable impression of her. 
She says (p. 128): * His wife I like very well. In his adver- 
‘ sity she was most contented and uncomplaining, and in his pro- 
‘ sperity as kind and unassuming.’ No praise could have been 
higher, and we conclude that in this venture, also, Henry 
Erskine was a fortunate man. 

The married couple took up house in Halkerston’s Close, in 
a tenement fronting the High Street, as his father had done. 
Of their married life in this residence Colonel Fergusson writes 
as follows :— 

‘Here, in the very centre of the fashionable world, Mrs. Erskine 
dispensed hospitality to a large circle of friends and relatives, At this 
date, almost the only special invitation which was given was to take a 
dish of tea at four o’clock, the dinner hour being three o'clock. This 
species of reception is said to have been as popular with gentlemen as 
with ladies. Many of the Erskines, Stairs, Dalrymples, and other 
connexions, lived socially within a circle of a hundred yards’ diameter ; 
and it was easy to call together a family party at the shortest notice. 
Such gatherings were admirably suited to the state of things in old 
Edinburgh, where small rooms and small incomes forbade extensive 
entertainments. It is not easy to imagine anything more enjoyable 
than the sensation of refuge afforded by those snug little rooms—warm 
with the hissing tea-kettle, and cheerful with bright faces, from the 
snell east wind sweeping according to its custom through the wynds 
and closes of Edinburgh.’ (P. 128.) 

Here we take our leave of old Edinburgh. The exodus to 
the new was proceeding rapidly when Erskine married. By 
1780 it was, as we have mentioned, nearly complete. The 
easy, familiar intercourse above described, so pleasant among 
pleasant people, and so capable of refined enjoyment, could 
not continue when distances increased, and luxury introduced 
more state and more ceremony. That wealth and ostentation 
increased is certain. A writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Courant’ of 
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that day (in 1783), who signed himself * Theophrastus,’ and 
whose letters are still to be found in the * Scots Magazine’ for 
1783, vol. xliii., draws an interesting parallel between 1763 
and 1783, very much to the advantage of the latter in the way 
of material prosperity, but by no means so much so as regards 
social condition. 


‘More people,’ he says, ‘including clergy and professors, kept their 
earriages in 1785, than had done so in 1763. The number of 
hackney coaches were tripled. The dinner hour had advanced from 
two o’clock to four or five; and the barbarous habit of “saving the 
“ ladies,” as it was called, on St. Cecilia’s day was abolished. On the 
other hand,’ he continues, ‘in 1765 it was the fashion for gentlemen to 
attend the drawing-rooms of the ladies in the afternoons, and to mix 
in the society and conversation of the women. In 1783 the drawing- 
rooms are totally deserted, and the only opportunity the gentlemen 
have of being in the ladies’ company is when they happen to mess 
together at dinner or at supper. In 1763 it was fashionable to go 
to church, and people were interested about religion. In 1783 attend- 
ance at church is much neglected.’ 


He goes on to illustrate these changes by further details. 
He says that in nothing are the changes more striking than in 
the decency and reserve of the first period compared with the 
dissipation and forwardness of the second. ‘ Theophrastus’ 
may have been, and probably was, a pessimist. Perhaps, for 
instance, the New Town magnates had at first no New Town 
church to go to. But he at least wrote what he knew. We 
take leave of old Edinburgh, bestowing our hearty commenda- 
tion on the spirited woodcut at the end of the fourth chapter of 
this work, in which the sedan-chair, the chairmen, the beauty 
inside, and the beauty’s head-dress, are worth pages of descrip- 
tion. 

We now pass on to the year 1783, when Erskine, by this 
time married and prosperous, had, after fifteen years’ work, 
reached the summit of a Scottish lawyer’s ambition. Those 
had been great years for Henry Erskine. He had risen to an 
ascendency in the law, in the Church, and in society, in which 
he was without a rival. A speech of Henry Erskine’s was 
one of the institutions of Edinburgh. Ladies came to hear 
him, and even judges were sorry when he had finished. The 
grave fathers of the Church listened to him with respect as 
well as with amusement in the General Assembly. An elder 
of the Church himself, and a member of its deliberative body, 
he became early one of the leaders of the evangelical party, 
and, even in the increasing cares of an exacting profession, 
found time for duties to which by inheritance as well as by 
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conviction he was attached. In society no one knew better 
how to throw off the burden of his graver hours. Lively and 
accomplished, with a perennial flow of easy talk, exuberant 
wit, and the recurrence of humorous ideas which would not 
be repressed, he was a social treasure. His great love for, 
and indeed excellence in, music, rendered him a universal 
favourite. Of his social throne no one ever dispossessed him. 

We have been favoured, by the courtesy of a friend, with 
a memorandum relative to Erskine made by one of his con- 
temporaries, which very graphically describes the charm of 
manner which enabled him to fascinate even those who did not 
wish to be fascinated. The writer says, after some observations 
of a less flattering kind :— 

‘There was a certain magic in his conversation and manners of 
which I never had similar experience in any other person. On one or 
two occasions I thought myself so ill-used by him that I had deter- 
mined never to speak to him again. But we no sooner met than every- 
thing was forgotten, although fully convinced that he would behave to 
me on similar occasions exactly as he had done in time past. So it 
happened, however, that, being much in his company, I do not recollect 
any man with whom I have spent so many pleasant hours.’ 


What we most admire in these records of his early and most 
prosperous years, is the true simplicity and well-balanced 
equanimity of his mind. It mattered little to him whether his 
polities pleased either the Court or the populace, or his firm 
religious opinions were in favour with the majority of the 
Church. He not only never changed, but he never thought of 
changing. All the world but himself soon saw that with a 
little less tenacity of public honour, there was no height to 
which he might not rise, and no power he might not attain. 
But although he had surmounted the obstacles of his difficult 
profession almost without effort, such a suggestion never 
crossed before his clear vision and unclouded mind. To supplant 
a foe by trimming or a friend by treachery was an art of which 
he had no conception. As far as we have been able to learn 
he stood very nearly alone at the Bar during those fifteen years 
in his political views—at least among its more prominent 
members; and these, we need not say, were not the views of 
the dominant party, or of those in whose hands resided the 
power of promotion at that time. 

As to Henry Erskine’s wit, it rests more securely on his re- 
putation, which was universal, than on any preserved speci- 
men. Wecan but refer our readers to this volume itself, 
which is full of his reputed sayings, some of them good, and 
some indifferent, and some, we suspect, of doubtful and older 
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parentage. Most of his good things were good for the time 
and place, as a good joke ought to be: but they do not 
stand carriage or transplanting well. What amused us most 
was an acted jest, described in the volume, which had a 
meaning along with it. Shortly after Erskine’s marriage, 
Dr. Johnson came to Edinburgh under Boswell’s auspices, and 
had not apparently made himself universally popular. Boswell 
introduced him to Henry Erskine, who responded with respect- 
ful gravity, but slily and unseen slipped a shilling into Bos- 
well’s hand. 

The years from 1768 to 1783 were about the most 
momentous in the more recent history of this country—the 
period of the American War, of the separation of the colonies, 
of North, Fox, Burke, and Pitt. We need not tread over again 
that thrice-trodden ground; for Lord Campbell has, in his 
‘ Life of Wedderburn,’ exhausted all that could be said on 
it. Itculminated at this time in the Coalition Goovernment of 
¥ox and North, and in its rapid overthrow. We have but 
two remarks to make on its political aspect. The first is, that 
it was a deep and inexpressible misfortune for the cause of 
constitutional government in this country that the great ques- 
tions of public policy then at issue should have been so much 
complicated by dissensions between the monarch and the heir 
apparent. In the existing state of relations between those 
exalted personages, it was inevitable that politicians should 
have divided themselves into King’s friends and Prince's 
friends ; and, in the precarious position of the King’s health, 
the advent of the Prince to power was an event which might 
happen any day. Looking back a hundred years as we do 
now, when the Royal prerogative has been so well and so 
wisely administered, on the clear, broad lines of the Constitu 
tion, in the same firm but gentle hands, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, we can scarcely realise the embarrassment which this 
element presented. Yet this was the element which con- 
demned the massive intellect and powerful grasp of Fox to 
exile from office, virtually during all his life, and deprived his 
country of the benefit of his vast knowledge of affairs and his 
grand conceptions of political liberty. The other observation 
is that nothing can more clearly evince the strong hold which 
this consideration and the dislike of the Coalition had on the 
mind of the country, than the fact that they condoned and 
even approved the act of the monarch by which the Coalition 
Government was dissolved. Thrones have been lost for much 
smaller constitutional aberrations than the Court intrigue by 
which Fox’s India Bill was defeated. 
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Erskine became Lord Advocate under the Coalition Govern- 
ment; but his tenure of office was too short to test his 
administrative powers. The principal duty which he dis- 
charged—and which, judging by the letters from the Duke of 
Portland quoted in this volume, he must have discharged with 
characteristic energy—was that of bringing up the Scottish 
members to vote during that period of the crisis, and securing 
the return of favourable candidates at the election which fol- 
lowed, when the fate of the Government hung in the balance. 
His efforts elicited from the Duke of Portland a special letter 
of thanks for ‘ the extraordinary exertions’ he had made ¢ in 
‘ opposition to Mr. Pitt’s intended transfer of the commerce of 
‘this kingdom, and complete ruin of the landed interest.’ 
This was after the struggle was over, and Pitt’s Irish proposi- 
tions were the topic of the day. 

No doubt the work must have been hard enough. In those 
days electioneering in Scotland meant endeavouring to catch 
the consciences of a few bailies in the burghs, and a few free- 
holders, sometimes qualified by property, and sometimes by 
parchment, in the counties of Scotland, The town councils 
elected themselves as well as their burgh members of Parlia- 
ment—an arrangement which simplified the process of can- 
vassing, but intensified the appliances used. A refractory 
magistrate has been known to be spirited away on such 
emergencies, or to be unaccountably absent on unexpected 
business on the day of election. Among all the enthusiasts 
who wail in these days over departed abuses, we do not believe 
there is one who would drop a tear over the self-electing and 
member-electing corporations of Scotland. 

None of Erskine’s letters at this period are preserved, and 
those addressed to him are dreary and out of heart. The only 
gleam of pleasantry which enlivens the episode we find in a 
letter of Lord Buchan, dated February 5, 1784. It is, if a little 
patronising, kindly and affectionate. This was immediately 
after Pitt, at the age of twenty-three, had been made Prime 
Minister. He says :— 


‘I attended, for the first time in my life, the 30th of January sermon 
in the Abbey. The conclusion of the bishop’s discourse would have 
made a capital peroration of a speech in the House of Lords. 
There was a ridiculous incident in the choice of the anthem for the 
occasion in which, from the first chapter of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, there was this passage: “I am in the midst of my enemies. 
“They have called up an assembly against me to crush my young 
“men.” I pointed it out to Dr. Finch, who sate in the next stall to 
me. The anthem was changed.’ (P.155.) 
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So came and went Henry Erskine’s first experience of 
official life. The office of Lord Advocate, as a stamp of 
position, was gratifying; in mere emolument it might have 
proved, as it sometimes did, a costly honour, and to one 
who stood, like Erskine, on a pinnacle of admitted pre- 
eminence, even his short tenure accomplished all that mere 
ambition desired. He received two other distinctions shortly 
after his loss of office. He was appointed Lord Advocate to 
the Prince of Wales, and he was elected by the votes of the 
members of the Bar as Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 
The first appointment brought him into personal communica- 
tion with the heir apparent, who took great pleasure in his 
society, and ever afterwards, until the Grey and Greville 
fiasco in 1812, evinced very great regard for him. The 
position of Dean of Faculty, the greatest honour the Bar of 
Scotland can bestow on one of their members, and always 
coveted by men of the front rank, might, as far as professional 
eminence was concerned, have been regarded as the culmina- 
tion of his rapid and successful career. He was elected to 
the Dean’s chair in 1785, and held it without question for the 
next ten years. 

This was the most brilliant and prosperous period of 
Erskine’s life. Before long the clouds began to gather; and, 
although with his genial and sunny temperament he met them 
with a brave heart and undaunted brow, some of them were 
hard to bear. But his sunshine was very pleasant while it 
lasted. Universal popularity may not be good for one, but it 
is a paradise for the few public men who chance to inhabit it. 
Henry Erskine was now in receipt of an income from his 
profession exceeding 2,000/. a year; and, although he told 
George III. that he had only been playing at the shilling 
table, while his brother Tom was at the guinea one, 2,000/. 
a year at the Scottish Bar in those days was a very ample 
income. His professional liberality was so well known that it 
was said of him that there was not a poor man in Scotland 
who would be without a defender while Henry Erskine lived. 
All stray and wandering intelligences which found themselves 
stranded in Edinburgh—desolate charities, unfriended philan- 
thropists, or victims of unknown or unappreciated genius— 
turned instinctively to Henry Erskine as one on whom they 
had a natural claim. Nor did they often do so in vain. 
Lunardi comes with his balloon, and Henry Erskine at once 
tells him where he must go for mechanical aid, and launches 
him and his balloon on Edinburgh society. Straightway he is 
the fashion, makes a brilliant ascent, turns the heads of the 
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ladies, and Lunardi bonnets become the rage. Mrs. Siddons 
arrives, to enchant Edinburgh playgoers. She gets into 
difficulties with jealous actors, and Henry Erskine advances to 
the rescue with 160 advocates and writers to the signet at his 
back. The description given by Colonel Fergusson of these 
two picturesque ‘bits’ of social Edinburgh is among the best 
things in the book, and the details are cleverly and sharply 
hit off, although we cannot dwell on them. A greater than 
Lunardi, or even Siddons, appears in the winter of 1786, 
when Robert Burns for the first time visits Edinburgh. 
Dugald Stewart had already made his acquaintance in October 
of that year, in Ayrshire, and had drawn the attention of 
Henry Mackenzie to some of his pieces, and in No. XC VII. 
of the ‘ Lounger’ Mackenzie has a notice of the rural bard ; 
but of course he finds his way to Henry Erskine, and imme- 
diately is received as a star of the first magnitude. He was 
probably introduced by Lord Glencairn, w ho was a connexion 
of Erskine’s; but Burns never forgot the kindness Erskine 
showed him. The lines in which he alludes to him and Ilay 
Campbell, who had succeeded Erskine as Lord Advocate, 
deserve quotation :— 


* Collected, Harry stood a wee, 
Then opened out his arm, man ; 
His lordship sat wi’ rueful ee, 

And eyed the coming storm, man. 
Like wind-driven hail it did assail, 
Or torrents owre a linn, man; 

The bench sae wise lift up their eyes, 
Half waukened wi’ the din, man.’ 


Colonel Fergusson seems to think that Burns was ill at ease 
in Edinburgh “society. sut Dugald Stewart, in a letter to 
Dr. Currie, Burns’ biographer, expresses a very favourable 
opinion of his social manners. Of course these were rustic, 
but they were natural and manly. ‘He took his share in 
* conversation, but not more than belonged to him, and listened 
‘ with apparent attention and deference on subjects where his 
‘ want of education deprived him of the means of information.’ 
The main characteristic which attracted Stewart was the 
symmetry of Burns’ intellect, as he seemed equally vigorous 
on all topics; whereas, Stewart implies , all the other poets he 
had ever known were mere children in everything else. Two 
letters from Burns to Erskine are printed in the volume. 

This part of the work, in spite of some irritating digressions, 
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is very well done, and is agreeable reading. We come now, 
however, to a topic on which we are not so well satisfied with 
the performance before us. 

Many pages are devoted to a contest which took place in 
1789 in the General Assembly between two rival competitors 
for the office of Clerk of Assembly. The affair itself was not 
worthy of so large a place in Henry Erskine’s life compared 
with other more important matters which are passed over in 
silence. The candidates were not men of influence, and the 
whole conflict made more noise than it deserved. Dr. Dalzel, 
the candidate of the Evangelical party, was a respectable 
professor of Greek; Dr. Carlyle, a Broadchurch Scottish 
divine. The latter was a man of ability and culture. Lord 
Cockburn says of him that he must have had some substantial 
merit, for he was the associate of all the eminent men of 
the time, and was respectfully mentioned in most of their bio- 
graphies; but that he seemed never to have done anything dis- 
tinguished of his own, ‘ even,’ he says, ‘ in the very humble way 
‘ of speaking on behalf of his friend Principal Robertson in the 
‘ General Assembly.’ This is quite a just description of him. 
His own views were well known, but he never ventured 
into the arena of the General Assembly, or ran the risk of 
having them handled there. Although he amused himself by 
writing an autobiography, which was published not long ago, 
and which has served as a repertory of not very refined gossip 
against Henry Erskine and his friends in the Church, he had 
no weight in the counsels of the Moderate party. One may 
search in vain in any contemporaneous authority for any indi- 
cation that Carlyle’s opinions or example were of account in 
any public question. 

The real leaders of the Church among the clergy on either 
side were very different men. On the Moderate side, which, 
during Henry Erskine’s life, was the dominant section, were 
Dr. Robertson, the historian, Principal Hill, and Dr, Inglis, 
On the Evangelical part, Dr. John Erskine, Sir Henry 
Moncreiff, Dr. Andrew Thomson, and Dr. Chalmers. It 
was in concert with Dr. Erskine and Sir Henry Moncreiff 
that Henry Erskine spent one half, and not the least useful 
half, of his public life. But these, on either side, were men of 
mark and power—men respected by the public and by each 
other. Dr. Erskine was the colleague and intimate friend of 
Robertson, and preached his funeral sermon; and there will 
be found appended to ‘ Robertson’s Life,’ by Dugald Stewart, 
a letter from Sir Henry Moncreiff descriptive of Dr. Robert- 
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son’s characteristics as a leader, so kindly, warm-hearted, and 
appreciative, as to show that years of difference on public 
questions had left not a drop of bitterness behind. As to 
these leaders of the Evangelical side, whose names are house- 
hold words to this day in every corner of Scotland, we can 
conceive how merry Erskine would have made himself over 
the notion that they, and he, and the multitudes who were 
proud to follow them, could be accurately characterised as 
persons who ‘ professed a stiffness in doctrine and austerity of 
‘life, which, it was alleged, was not always observed in 
‘ practice, while the ‘fanaticism ” of which they were accused 
* was little more than a name.’ 

This is quite as true of Henry Erskine as it is of his friends 
and followers ; and how absurdly untrue it is of him all the 
world of Scotland knows. Henry Erskine’s whole career 
proves that he was the last man to profess what he did not 
practise. He was throughout a devoted adherent of the 
Presbyterian polity, and of those views of it which had been 
handed down by the great Presbyterian leaders; and there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose, from anything he did or 
said or wrote, that he ever altered his ardent convictions on 
this head. We find, in an obituary notice in the ‘ Scotsman’ 
newspaper, dated in October 1817, the statement that ‘he 
* possessed in an eminent degree that deep sense of revealed 
‘ religion, and that zealous attachment to the Presbyterian 
‘ establishment, which had long been hereditary in his family ;’ 
and no one, who had even the slenderest historical knowledge 
cf him, would do his memory the injustice to think other- 
wise. We need not dwell on this topic. How Henry Erskine 
and his comrades laboured for what they believed, rightly or 
wrongly, to be the true principles of Presbyterian church 
government, is a chapter of the great struggle for freedom, of 
which his whole life was the type, and is not, and never will 
be, forgotten by his countrymen. 

We should, however, had our limits permitted, have devoted 
a few remarks to the ecclesiastical features of those times, 
because our sketch of social Edinburgh is incomplete without 
some notice of them. They formed as much part of the story of 
the times, as affecting the community in Scotland, as the Coali- 
tion or the sedition trials; and whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the merits of the controversies which prevailed, 
there can be none either as to their importance or the ability of 
the men engaged in them. Apart from and above the shallow 
and ephemeral personalities of the day, to which the lower 
substratum only descended, this would have formed a fitting 
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pendant to our very imperfect retrospect. The names we have 
mentioned as the chiefs on either side were leaders of men, not 
snarlers at one another's reputation. Fortunately, however, 
we have their lineaments drawn to our hand, not by their 
friends only, but by those opposed tothem. Dr. John Erskine, 
a cultivated and scholarly man, is portrayed by Scott, in ‘ Guy 
‘ Mannering,’ in very just and very flattering colours, although 
Scott had no sympathy with his distinctive views, but, on the 
contrary, disliked them. Sir Henry Moncreiff was too widely 
known in Scotland for fifty years to have made description 
necessary ; but if our readers of the younger generation wish to 
know what manner of man he was, they may consult the article 
of this Journal! in 1828, written on his death, and Cockburn’s 
‘ Memorials,’ and, along with these friendly notices, take his 
description from the less enthusiastic pen of Lockhart, in 
‘ Peter’s Letters.’ Dr. Thomson is a name less familiar to our 
English readers, but in some respects he was perhaps the most 
powerful of any. He, at least, was no fanatic or ascetic. A 
great debater, an admirable preacher, and withal a genial, 
cultivated, and charming companion, with a singular gift of 
music and excellence in the science of it, he was cut off in a 
moment, in the vigour of manhood. He was a great, perhaps 
too great, controversialist ; but his sudden death, at the age 
of fifty-one, caused a display of feeling in Edinburgh which 
none who witnessed it can forget. Lord Cockburn describes 
the effect of the enormous crowds which assembled in the 
streets to witness his funeral, in the first pages of his journal. 
‘One would have supposed,’ he says, ‘that he never had an 
‘enemy.’ 

We may take an account of part of the work which he per- 
formed from Lockhart, and the passage completes that pre- 
viously quoted from ‘ Theophrastus.’ That cynic informed 
us that in Edinburgh church-going had in 1783 become much 
neglected. Lockhart wrote thirty-five years afterwards, and 
he says :— 


‘T am assured that church-going was a thing comparatively out of 
fashion among the fine folks of the new town of Edinburgh till this man 
(Dr. Andrew Thomson) was removed from the church he formerly 
held in the old town and established under the splendid dome of St. 
George’s. Only two or three years have elapsed since this change took 
place ; and yet, although he was at first received with no inconsiderable 
coolness by the self-complacent gentry of his new parish, and although 
he adopted nothing that ordinary people would have supposed likely to 
overcome this coolness, he has entirely subdued all their prejudices, 
and enjoys at this moment a degree of favour among all classes of his 
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auditors, such as—to the shame of the world be it spoken—very seldom 
falls to the share of such a man in such a place.’ 


And church-going has prevailed in Edinburgh from that day 
to this. 

Of Chalmers we need say nothing, for his range of intellect 
was vast, and he had not a trace of the anchorite about him. 
It was said of him that he could have filled any chair in the 
university with credit, or written an article under any head of 
the Encyclopedia. On the other hand, Dugald Stewart wrote 
an elaborate panegyric on Robertson, and both Principal Hill 
and Dr. Inglis are described by Cockburn in very friendly 
and laudatory terms. ‘They were both, the latter especially, 
vigorous and able men. 

We have no mind, in this sketch of Henry Erskine, to enter 
on subjects of controversy, although his life was one long 
contest with what he believed to be error. Yet it might have 
been instructive to revert to the war which he waged against 
lay patronage in the Church of Scotland, and the efforts which 
he and his party made to restrict its abuses. Time seems to have 
solved the problem; for, after the tenacious adherence to lay 
patronage had rent the Church of Scotland in two, the Mode- 
rate churchmen who remained felt constrained to request a 
Conservative Ministry and a Conservative Parliament to 
relieve them of a yoke which even they felt to be intolerable. 
Had the Church iistened to Henry Erskine a century ago, the 
Scottish Church Establishment might not now have found 
some of the self-banished chiefs thundering at their gates. 

We have purposely, in this criticism, directed our remarks 
to the earlier period of Henry Erskine’s career, because the 
history of the later stage has been fully and well treated by 
other contemporaneous hands. The interesting and grace- 
ful Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher, whose recollections of 
Edinburgh went back to 1784, has vividly depicted the social 
features of the city in her time; and in Lord Cockburn’s 
* Memorials’ and his Journals the political aspect of events 
has been powerfully portrayed by his nervous and graphic 
yen. In our review of his ‘ Memorials,’ now more than twenty- 
five years ago, we said all we had to say on that far from cheer- 
ful subject; and, unwilling to stir embers not yet altogether 
extinguished, we shall pass lightly and shortly over what 
remains of our task. 

Between the Coalition and the French Revolution the fortunes 
of the Whig party dwindled to the lowest point, and the debates 
on the Regency were assiduously invoked by their opponents 
to foster impressions of their disloyalty. Then came the sudden 
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shock of the French Revolution, the execution of Louis X VI., 
the declaration of war by England, the Treason and Sedition 
trials, and all the dislocating elements of that formidable passage 
of our history. The magnificent invectives of Burke had raised 
the phlegmatic temper of the nation to a pitch of genuine alarm 
which became blind to justice as well as to prudence, and the 
voice of calm reason was drowned in a roar of patriotism. We 
by no means underrate the difficulties of our rulers; but they 
met the emergency with precipitancy, and without skill. In 
spite of Burke’s motto of ‘ No peace with regicides, they 
did make peace with regicides, after ten years of feeble and 
inglorious warfare, at the Peace of Amiens. The effect 
of the public tremor on Scottish political life has been well 
described by Cockburn. In its own way it was a reign of 
terror. It led in England to the name of the first commoner 
of England, the glory and the pride of her representative As- 
sembly, being erased from the roll of the Privy Council; and 
in Scotland a corresponding blow was aimed at his true and 
faithful follower, the Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, Henry 
Erskine. 

The story is very fairly and dispassionately told by Colonel 
Fergusson; and those of our readers who feel interest enough 
in our theme to learn the reasons which induced the Bar of 
Scotland to dethrone the chief they had so long idolised, will 
find them detailed by him. The office of Dean of Faculty rests 
on an annual election, although there is but one example of a 
Dean once in office not being re-elected. It has never been 
considered to be political, although, of course, as it depends on 
the votes of the Bar, men will sometimes vote on such occa- 
sions with their party. Erskine was elected in 1785, at the 
time at which the Coalition fever was at its hottest, and in 
spite of the opposition of the Government. 

In the years which followed 1793, Erskine’s political position 
was exceptional. He did not think the time propitious for 
agitating the question of Reform in Parliament, and in this 
he differed from Fox. He declined to join the Society of the 
Friends of the People to which his brother Thomas urged him. 
But he was not the man to desert his colours. He continued 
to prosecute, with his usual energy, the cause of Burgh 
Reform; and although he chose to think and act for himself, 
perhaps he was all the more resolved to expose himself to any 
obloquy his politics might involve, on occasions when his convic- 
tions prompted him, that in this one particular, the propriety of 
agitating at that time the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
he differed from his chief. Accordingly, in 1795, he moved 
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certain resolutions at a public meeting in Edinburgh, called 
to petition against the Treason and Sedition Bills. Thereupon 
the storm broke out. A sort of round-robin was addressed to 
Erskine by about a dozen members of the Bar—mainly Tory— 
pointing out what they thought the enormity of his conduct, 
and intimating their intention of opposing his re-election as 
Dean and proposing a candidate of their own. 

It may be observed that their resolution in no degree pro- 
ceeded on the ground that the Dean ought not to engage in 
polities, for the rival Dean whom they meant to propose was 
at that moment a member of the Government, Robert Dundas 
of Arniston, the Lord Advocate. Their view was that a Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates should see existing polities as they 
saw them. The following extract from a second communica- 
tion addressed to Erskine shows this. They say :— 

‘The interest now at stake is nothing less than this—whether the 
happy Government and Constitution of these realms shall stand or fall. 
And what our brethren have to consider is whether it is consistent 
with their honour or their duty, that the Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates—that which ought to be the firmest bulwark of the laws— 
should act the part of a demagogue in agitating the ignorant and giddy 
multitude, and cherishing such humours and dispositions as in our 
opinion directly tend to overturn them.’ 


This was very plain, if not very complimentary, speaking; 
but such was the temper of the times that out of a meeting of 
163 members only 38 voted for the man who had for ten years 
shed lustre on their body, as their voluntary choice. This 
extract enables us to leave this proceeding without comment. 
We only remark that the charge was not imprudence, but that 
of speaking to the people against the Treason and Sedition 
Bills. The only consideration on the other side is the fact 
that Erskine’s supporters had dwindled to 38, which indicates 
a paroxysm of panic against which, even on such a body, no 
head could be made. 

There is no doubt that Erskine felt this event very deeply, 
although his naturally sunny and cheerful temper enabled him 
to disguise or control his pain. It was not the loss of his posi- 
tion, gratifying and honourable as that was. It was the lesson 
which it read of how frail a bauble mere popularity could be, 
and, bitterest of all to his finely-strung and loyal spirit, the 
defection of his friends. Till then he had sailed with a pro- 
sperous breeze behind him, but in the sudden bursting of this 
tempest was shipwrecked his faith in men. He could not him- 
self have so treated his worst enemy, nor, certainly, would he 
have deserted a friend. ‘ Hope’ and ‘fidelity’ had been his 
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guides to fortune, and he would have said, in the words of his 
avourite Horace— 
‘nec comitem abnegat, 
Utcunque mutati potentes 
Veste domos inimica linquis, 


He continued his practice with success; but the spring had 
lost something of its elasticity, and of course, as always hap- 
pens, younger men in their prime trod on the heels of the 
veteran. Before the end of the century Clerk, Gillies, 
Cranstoun, and Jeffrey; and in the beginning of the next, 
Moncreiff, Fullerton,and Cockburn were commencing a career 
which in the end carried everything before it: and they were 
all Henry Erskine’s disciples, forensic and political. 

We pause for a moment to dwell on a more pleasing incident, 
to which we alluded in our opening remarks. Eight years 
after that inauspicious vote, the office of Lord Justice Clerk, 
one of the prizes of the Scottish Bar, became vacant by the 
death of Lord Eskgrove in 1803. Charles Hope, who was 
then Lord Advocate, and was afterwards Lord President ot 
the Court, insisted that, before his own claims were considered, 
it should be offered to Erskine. The latter consulted some of 
his friends ; and their advice was that he should not accept, on 
the ground, as we have always understood, that it would be 
disloyalty to his party. It was very bad advice, from what- 
ever quarter it came. The offer was very handsomely and 
honourably made, and it would have been well for Erskine’s 
later years if his decision had been otherwise. 

In 1806 a brief gleam of sunshine revisited the Whig party. 
On the death of Pitt, Fox was recalled to office for the first 
time in twenty-three years. The outer world of politics had 
undergone many changes. The combination of Europe against 
France had only succeeded in consolidating a despotism 
which issued haughty mandates to the monarchs who had 
lately so scornfully defied her. Only on the sea had the 
genius of Nelson checked the onward progress of Napoleon. 
The danger had indeed come, but not from the quarter anti- 
cipated; and all minor differences were for the time merged in 
the defence of the kingdom. 

Henry Erskine once more assumed the Lord Advocate’s 
gown; and at the same time the sailor lad, who had parted 
with him at St. Andrew’s, plunging alone into an uncertain 
future in 1763, forty-three years before, took his seat on the 
woolsack as Lord High.Chancellor of England. What me- 
mories for the merry and bright-eyed schoolboys! There is a 
vast flood of sentiment in the position, which no one can 
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contemplate without emotion and sympathy. If they had 
been phlegmatic, hard-headed Scotchmen, such as the English 
mind conceives of, watching jealously every turn of fortune, 
with the main chance ever in view—ready to trip up a rival’s 
heels, or to supplant a comrade—the coincidence might be 
striking, but would not stir the sensibilities. But these two 
men were schoolboys to the last; warm, generous, and open- 
hearted. Thomas Erskine’s career approaches the miraculous. 
First a sailor, then a soldier, and last of all taking 2 sudden 
header into the gulf of the Bar of England, and so rushing 
to eminence, his story is melodramatic. Of the two brothers, 
Thomas had the greater genius, the more original and vivid 
fancy; not without many touches of the eccentricity which 
often accompanies these gifts. Henry Erskine’s mind was 
much more equally balanced, his judgment far sounder, and 
probably his intellectual power greater, as his purely profes- 
sional power certainly was. But they remained at the ages 
of sixty and of fifty-seven what old Professor Duncan had 
found them at Dick’s school, when he penned his doggerel 
rhyme at St. Andrew’s—two noble brothers, large-hearted, 
high-minded, manly scions of an ancient house. Thomas 
certainly lacked the equipoise of Henry. He was vain, of 
which we find no infusion in Henury’s character, but he was 
not selfish, He was flighty, perhaps, but withal steadfast 
and true. If he was not a profound lawyer, and perhaps his 
intellectual frame might not have admitted the harder vein 
under any circumstances, in his sudden spring for fame and 
fortune it could hardly have been otherwise. 

The Fox Government, as everyone knows, did not last a 
year. Henry Erskine was returned to Parliament for the 
Haddington Burghs, and afterwards sat for a few months 
for Linlithgowshire. But sixty is ‘too late a week’ for 
Parliamentary success, especially when preceded by a repu- 
tation. He did speak once or twice on official business, but 
attempted nothing beyond. Had Henry Erskine remained in 
office when in his prime in 1783, probably he would have made 
his mark in the House. His practice as a debater in the 
General Assembly—no mean school of that description of 
oratorical power—would have counteracted the professional 
tone of thought as well as manner which is so apt to mar 
the successful barrister in the House of Commons. Thomas 
Erskine succeeded indifferently, because his florid rhetoric 
was addressed to the passions, and the passions of the House 
of Commons are not easily roused. Nevertheless, few members 
of the Bar have ever possessed so pure an inspiration of 
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oratory, or have been capable of sustaining so high a flight, 
as Thomas Erskine. 

But our task is well nigh finished. Henry’s remaining 
days were not those of the sunshine of his meridian. Had 
he accepted the position of Lord Justice Clerk, we cannot 
doubt that he would have filled that place with the dignity 
and grace with which he had adorned all the other offices 
which it was his lot to administer. He was a thorough 
lawyer, if not a profound one. His practice had been great, 
and his rapidity of apprehension and clearness of thought 
would have supplied the rest. Added to this, his native urbanity, 
his thorough-bred courtesy, and his conscientious sense of duty 
would have brought distinction to the judgment-seat. But 
the chance never returned. When the Grey and Grenville 
negotiation occurred in 1811, he and his friends expected that 
his claims would have been paramount; but he was dis- 
appointed—how, or why, we have no space, and no mind, to 
consider. He left the profession, and retired to his country 
seat at Almondell, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, a very beau- 
tiful spot, spending his last days in cheerful seclusion, not 
affluent certainly, but in contented ease, retaining to the last 
his charm of manner and the love and respect of every good 
man in Scotland. He died in 1817. 





Art. IX.—1. Progress and Poverty. By HeNry GEORGE. 
San Francisco: March, 1879. Republished in London 1882. 


2. Social Statics; or, the Conditions necessary to Human 
Happiness specified. By HERBERT SPENCER. London: 
1851. 


N an age in which no creed, system, or doctrine, however 
venerable, escapes criticism, and no fortress of orthodoxy 
stands secure against the assaults of speculation, Political 
Economy, a science of modern birth, scarcely yet emerged from 
its struggle for recognition, cannot reasonably claim that its 
conclusions should pass unchallenged. Though some may 
attribute an almost axiomatic certainty to doctrines which 
have won the assent of the most acute and sagacious minds, 
there are others who regard the ‘unsettled questions’ of 
political economy as still more numerous and important than 
its established maxims. Any restraint upon freedom of inquiry 
would certainly be incongruous with a science which con- 
spicuously inscribes freedom of action upon its own banner, 
and we most readily concede that no deference for authority, 
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however high, should deter inquirers from contesting econo- 
mical doctrines that have received the sanction of distinguished 
names. On the other hand, it has been aptly remarked by a 
writer in another field that ‘ those who support social paradoxes 
‘ must expect severe treatment, as by the usages of war the 
‘ conquerors never spare those who maintain untenable posi- 
‘tions.’ Any writer who ventures to controvert doctrines 
which have been well tested, and are generally accepted as 
true, ought to take good heed to the temper of his weapons 
and the metal of the armour in which he marches to the attack. 

A more daring assailant of the faith which is in Malthus, 
Mill, McCulloch, Fawcett, and their school, has not for some 
time appeared in the lists than Mr. Henry George, whose 
volume, entitled ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ has been circulated 
in the cheapest form from the London press. The author is, 
we understand, a citizen of the State of California, evidently 
no unpractised writer, for the paradoxes which he upholds are 
maintained with a considerable amount of ingenuity and skill. 
The illustrations of his argument are drawn from a wide field 
of observation both in the Old World and in the New, the 
language is forcible and incisive, and the whole discussion is 
conducted with a vivacity and spirit weil calculated to affect im- 
pressionable minds, and to gain adherents among those whose 
convictions upon economical subjects are rather superficial than 
scientific. The conclusion which his reasonings are directed 
to establish is indeed no original doctrine, for it has had its 
apostles both in this country and elsewhere, of whom none is 
more notorious than the author of the famous maxim ‘ La 
‘ propriété c’est le vol.’ As advocated by Mr. George it 
is described by his nhrase the ‘ Nationalisation of the Land,’ 
in other words, the abolition of land-ownership in private hands. 
The problem which he undertakes to solve is that which has 
exercised the sagacity of the most thoughtful minds and foiled 
the efforts of the most ardent philanthropists. It is the ex- 
istence of the wide gulf between rich and poor; the juxta- 
position in almost every advanced community, certainly not 
least in our own, of the two extremes of exorbitant wealth 
and grinding poverty. But it is not merely the co-existence 
of these two extreme conditions in the same society that Mr. 
George descants upon: he boldly asserts that the two stand 
together in the relation of cause and effect; that it is the pro- 
gress which has produced the poverty. In his own words, 
‘all the increased wealth that progress brings goes but to 
‘build up great fortunes, to increase luxury, and to make 
* sharper the contrast between the house of Have and the house 
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‘of Want.’ According to him, all the improvements in pro- 
ductive power, labour-saving inventions, the contributions of 
science, every device by which wealth is multiplied, tend only 
to the widening of the chasm, and the deeper impoverishment 
and degradation of the working portion of mankind. Nor is it 
only in the older communities of Europe that he perceives this 
tendency. ‘In the United States,’ he says, ‘it is clear that 
‘ squalor and misery, and the vices and crimes that spring from 
‘ them, everywhere increase as the village grows into the city 
‘and the march of development brings the advantages of im- 
‘ proved methods of production and exchange.’ It is, how- 
ever, in the older and richer States of the Union, he says, that 
pauperism and distress among the working classes are becom- 
ing more painfully apparent. ‘If there is less deep poverty in 
‘San Francisco than in New York, it is only because San 
Francisco is yet behind New York in all that both cities are 
‘ striving for. When San Francisco reaches the point where 
‘New York now is, who can doubt that there will be also 
‘ ragged and barefooted children in her streets ?’ 

How it comes to pass that the progress of industrial de- 
velopment, which, according to the prevailing impression of 
mankind, should result in a wide diffusion of comfort among 
all classes, is in fact attended, as this author asserts, with an 
increase of suffering to the lower ranks—the poor becoming 
poorer by the same agency which adds to the riches of the 
wealthy—is the question which he undertakes to solve. It in- 
volves in its very statement a startling paradox. If it is pro- 
gress itself which increases poverty, are we not therefore 
bound, in the interest of the community, to resist, instead of 
promoting, those agencies which increase the power of pro- 
duction and conduce to the ‘wealth of nations’? Are we not 
striving against our own cure by encouraging ingenious in- 
ventions, improving manual skill, and cultivating human in- 
telligence? Ought we not rather to reverse the wheels of our 
industrial machinery, and to obstruct instead of making smooth 
the path of commerce and exchange? Furthermore, to assert 
that progress in skill and knowledge, and in the arts of 
mechanical contrivance, tends only to grind down the working- 
class—that is, the mass of a nation—to starvation point, is 
not this to arraign the ordinance of Providence, which cer- 
tainly appears to contemplate and intend the progressive 
civilisation of man? However, in justice to Mr. George, it 
should be said that, according to his view, it is not the natural 
constitution of society that is to be blamed, but rather the 
perverse institutions of man, which thwart the providential 
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scheme, and make progress itself the parent of suffering. And, 
above all other human institutions, that which he arraigns as 
the main source of physical deterioration and of moral evil, the 
prolific injustice which condemns the bulk of a nation to ever- 
increasing indigence and degradation, is the private appro- 
priation of the soil. Speaking of rent, which, without mincing 
the matter, he designates by the plain name of ‘ robbery,’ he 
thus recapitulates the evils engendered by that great funda- 
mental wrong :— 


‘This robbery isnot like the robbery of a horse, or a sum of money, 
that ceases with the act. Itis a fresh and continuous robbery, that goes 
on every day and every hour. It is not from the produce of the past that 
rent is drawn ; it is from the produce of the present. It is a toll levied 
upon labour constantly and continuously. Every blow of the hammer, 
every stroke of the pick, every thrust of the shuttle, every throb of the 
steam-engine, pay it tribute. It levies upon the earnings of the men who, 
deep underground, risk their lives, and of those who over white surges 
hang to reeling masts; it claims the just reward of the capitalist and 
the fruits of the inventor's patient effort; it takes little children from 
play and from school, and compels them to work before their bones are 
hard or their muscles are firm; it robs the shivering of warmth; the 
hungry, ot food; the sick, of medicine; the anxious, of peace. It 
debases, and embrutes, and embitters. It crowds families of eight and 
ten into a single squalid room; it herds like swine agricultural gangs 
of boys and girls; it fills the gin-palace and groggery with those who 
have’no comfort in their homes; it makes lads who might be useful 
men candidates for prisons and penitentiaries; it fills brothels with 
girls who might have known the pure joy of motherhood; it sends 
greed and all evil passions prowling through society as a hard winter 
drives the wolves to the abodes of men; it darkens faith in the human 
soul, and across the reflection of a just and merciful Creator draws the 
veil of a hard, and blind, and cruel fate ! ’ 


It cannot fail to surprise sober persons, on reading such rant 
as we have just quoted, that a person of so much intelligence 
as the writer evidently is, however misguided his views of the 
economical results of land-ownership, should be able to persuade 
himself thus summarily to ascribe all the derangements and 
diseases, physical and moral, of society to one single cause. 
Is it possible for anyone who casts an observant eye on the 
sad condition of the indigent classes in our crowded towns, to 
believe that the greed of the landed proprietor, and that alone, 
is the source of all the evil that he sees there? The true causes 
of that manifold mass of suffering are not easily enumerated. 
Intemperance, with all the baneful consequences which it en- 
tails, not on the individual only, but on his children and 
posterity, heads the list. Indolence, improvidence, physical 
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disease, inherited weakness of mind or body, vicious disposi- 
tions and all manner of evil passions, are the chief factors of 
this conglomeration of misery. Mere indigence, indeed, is to 
be met with in the country as well as in the city, but by a 
natural gravitation the refuse of the community, the great 
multitude of the feeble and the helpless, those who cannot and 
those who will not work for their own living, the tramp, the 
criminal, the profligate, and the outcast, flock together and 
concentrate themselves in the large towns. These are the 
camp-followers of the great industrial army, whose head- 
quarters are in the crowded centres of trade and manufacture. 
Nor is the plague of squalid pauperism peculiar to the populous 
centres of the Old World. According to Mr. George’s own 
statement, New York is no less burdened than Manchester or 
Lyons with a degraded and indigent population. How it 
should be dealt with ; how to rescue from the mass those whom 
it may be possible to reclaim, to succour such as may be 
helped to extricate themselves, to restrain those who are 
abandoned to evil habits from preying on their fellows—such 
are the problems which task to the utmost the wisdom of the 
statesman and the philanthropist. Happily we may say that 
in this age, and in our own country, the efforts to cope with 
such difficulties are more energetic and better directed than 
perhaps at any former period. Yet the attempt to raise the 
stone of Sisyphus to the summit is still baffled. According to 
our American philosopher, however, all the miseries of society 
have but one neck, which may be severed by a single blow. 
The neck is Rent, the remedy Confiscation. 

We should, however, do injustice to the author if we did not 
concede that his arguments against the existing arrangements 
of the world are founded on something stronger than mere 
hypothesis or gratuitous assumption. His conclusions are 
worked out by a regularly conducted, however fallacious, pro- 
cess of reasoning, and solid facts are not wanting, though 
occasionally mingled with rash and extravagant assertions 
which admit of direct contradiction. He is evidently well 
versed in the literature of political economy, and knows how 
to handle, though he perverts and abuses, the weapons of his 
craft. We are unwilling to weary our readers with technical 
subtleties, or to embark upon an elaborate vindication of the 
first principles of economic science; but it is necessary, in the 
interests of truth, to describe briefly the steps by which Mr. 
George makes his way to his paradoxical conclusion, and to 
point out some of the faulty links in his chain of reasoning. He 
begins by impugning certain leading positions of the orthodox 
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school of economists, and, throwing down the gauntlet to 
John Stuart Mill, he contradicts the propositions that labour 
is limited by capital, and that the rate of wages depends on 
the proportion which the fund applicable to production bears 
to the number of workmen seeking employment. To Mr. 
Ricardo’s doctrine of rent he in the main accedes, though de- 
murring, not without reason, to the historical unreality of its 
statement. But to the Malthusian solution of the social 
problem, so widely at variance with his own, he offers a reso- 
lute defiance, and controverts it with a force of argument which 
makes this, in our judgment, the most cogent portion of his 
work. Having thus overthrown, as he considers, the two 
doctrines which ascribe the insufficient remuneration of labour 
to the deficiency of capital, or to the pressure of population 
upon subsistence, he finds the ground cleared for the substitu- 
tion of his own dogma—that rent is the fundamental restrictive 
check upon production, the cause of inadequate wages, and of 
the consequent indigence and suffering of the working class. 

As the argument against the over-population theory is the 
strongest, the attempted confutation of the limitation of labour 
by capital is the weakest part of the book. The author strives 
to demolish the prevaleut belief that the antagonism on the 
wages question is between capital and labour, and to establish 
in lieu of it that the real controversy is that of labour versus 
rent. John Stuart Mill has laid down the law on this head with 
such perspicuity and force that it requires no little courage 
to dispute it. The mere statement of the doctrine carries con- 
viction to most minds. 


‘Industry is limited by capital. . . . There can be no more industry 
than is supplied with materials to work up and food to eat. Self- 
evident as the thing is, it is often forgotten that the people of a country are 
maintained and have their wants supplied not by the produce of present 
Jabour, but of past. They consume what has been produced, not what 
is about to be produced. Now, of what has been produced a part only 
is allotted to the support of productive labour, and there will not and 
cannot be more of that labour than the portion so allotted (which is the 
capital of the country) can feed and provide with the materials and 
instruments of production.’-—Principles of Political Economy, book i., 
chap. v., sect. 1. 


In assailing this position Mr. George knocks his head against 
a stone wall. He labours, with a prodigal waste of ingenuity, 
to prove that labour is paid, not out of the capital created by 
antecedent labour, but out of the proceeds of the particular 
labour itself—that is, out of the value of the thing produced. 
‘Labour,’ he says,‘ always precedes wages; it is from the 
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* produce of labour, not from the advance of capital, that wages 
‘come; the precise time of the payment of wages is imma- 
‘terial; the essential point is that it is after the performance 
* of work.’ 

The proposition that labour is paid and the industrial 
machine set agoing, not by means of capital previously laid up, 
but out of the produce of the specific work for which the 
payment is made, is supported by a variety of illustrations, 
Some of these are taken from the primitive stage of a com- 
munity in which no accumulated capital has as yet come into 
existence, and the savage hunter or fisher has only his own 
hands wherewith to help himself to subsistence; a state of 
things to which the teachings of political economy, adapted 
only to the transactions of a civilised community, are manifestly 
inapplicable. Others are derived from operations of an ex- 
ceptional kind, such as those in which a gang of Californian 
gold-miners, or the crew of an American whale-ship, engage 
together on the terms of a division of the profits among the party, 
the men being, in fact, co-partners in an adventure, and each 
of them a capitalist and labourer in one. Such exceptions do 
but prove the rule. Mr. George thinks that he is giving a 
death-blow to the received doctrine of capital and labour when 
he argues that ‘the assumption that capital supplies labour 
‘ with materials and maintenance is preposterous, since capital 
‘is produced by labour, and there must be labour before there 
‘can be capital. That all capital must be originally derived 
from labour is a truism; it can come from no other source; 
but the question is not how capital is originated, but what it 
does when accumulated. In the infancy of industry labour 
must first produce capital, but when industry has been or- 
ganised, and production is carried on upon an extended scale, 
whether in agriculture or in manufactures, then the capital 
which has been hived out of the produce of antecedent labour 
becomes the motive power that sets human hands and brains 
to work. Thus, materials and maintenance for workmen must 
be provided, at the cost of millions of pounds, for the construc- 
tion of a railway some years, it may be, ere a single shilling is 
returned by the traffic on the line. Thus, also, the applicant 
for a farm is required to satisfy the landlord that he has at 
command a capital equal to so many pounds per acre before 
he is allowed to enter upon the land, and of course long before 
he can procure a return from his first harvest. But it would 
be a waste of words to discuss further the untenable position that 
capital antecedently produced does not supply wages or material 
to the labourer during the progress of his work. If that be not 
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so, what then, the reader naturally asks, are the functions of 
capital? Mr. George answers, in somewhat evasive style, that 
capital does to a certain extent limit the power and aid the 
productiveness of industry, since it supplies tools and materials, 
and also facilitates the division of employments—an answer 
which virtually admits the disputed law. For in every kind 
of labour, even the lowest, some implements are needed and 
some division of services is found indispensable. But the 
reason why this writer contests so keenly the economic principle 
that capital sustains, and must therefore limit, labour is that 
he has committed himself to the maintenance of an antagonistic 
position—viz, that the real limit to labour is something else, 
namely rent—the obstruction opposed by land-ownership to the 
common use of land, including in that term all natural agents 
applicable to production. 

Proceeding in his demonstration that land-ownership is the 
fountain-head of all social der angements, Mr. George finds 
another theory in his path which traces the evil to a very dif- 
ferent source—the theory of over-population. The doctrine 
enunciated by Malthus, carried to more extravagant lengths by 
some of his followers, and presented in its not * least repulsive 
shape by Mr. Mill, is attacked by Mr. George with no incon- 
siderable force of invective, ridicule, and accumulation of facts. 
The refutation of the theory, however, except so far as it re- 
moves out of his way a rival solution to his own, does not, as our 
readers will perceive, advance in any degree the proof of the 
author’s fundamental position, the condemnation of rent. The 
argument against over-population may be complete, yet the 
distress and penury which exist in all communities may be 
accounted for by many other causes than the proprietorship of 
the soil. Mr. George, however, fairly takes the Malthusian 
bull by the horns, and contends that, whether tested by histori- 
cal facts or by the analogies of the animal or vegetable world, 
the theory of the disproportion of the fecundity of the human 
race to the potential increase of subsistence entirely breaks 
down. It must be admitted, of course, by him, as by all, that 
assuming the utmost power of human propagation to be exer- 
cised without limit, unchecked by any prudential regards or 
fear of consequences, stimulated by perverse legislation, and 
favoured by physical circumstances, the numbers of a people 
would be likely to outrun their means of maintenance. This 
is, indeed, a mere truism. But, taking the world as it exists, 
and human beings as they are constituted, pre-supposing 
only so much prudence as to induce men of ordinary intelli- 
gence to abstain from bringing on themselves and their families 
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degradation and ruin, and considering on the other hand the 
immense development of production which human labour and 
intelligence are capable of achieving, Mr. George argues that 
the advance of civilisation and industry tends to contract, and 
not to widen, the interval between the numbers of a people 
and their means of subsistence. For the question is, as he 
truly states it, ‘not in what stage of population is most suhsist- 
ence produced, but in what stage is there exhibited the 
greatest power of producing wealth? For the power of pro- 
ducing wealth in any form is the power of producing sub- 
sistence, and the consumption of wealth in any form is 
equivalent to the consumption of subsistence.’ In other 
words, the comparison to be made is not between numbers and 
food, but between numbers and production, since all produc- 
tion is by means of exchange convertible into food. 


John Stuart Mill has laid down the Malthusian law in the 
following manner :— 
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‘ A greater number of people cannot, in any given state of civilisa- 
tion, be collectively so well provided for asa smaller. The niggardli- 
ness of nature, not the injustice of society, is the cause of the penalty 
attached to over-population. An unjust distribution of wealth does 
not aggravate the evil, but, at most, causes it to be somewhat earlier 
felt. It is in vain to say that all mouths which the increase of mankind 
calls into existence bring with them hands. The new mouths re- 
quire as much food as the old ones, and the hands do not produce as 
much. If all instruments of production were held in joint property by 
the whole people, and the produce divided with perfect equality among 
them, and if, in a society thus constituted, industry were as energetic 
and the produce as ample as at the present time, there would be enough 
to make all the existing population extremely comfortable; but when 
that population had doubled itself, as, with existing habits of the 
people, under such an encouragement, it undoubtedly would in little 
more than twenty years, what would then be their condition? Unless 
the arts of production were in the same time improved in an almost 
unexampled degree, the inferior soils which must be resorted to, and 
the more laborious and scantily remunerative cultivation which must 
be employed on the superior soils, to procure food for so much larger a 
population, would, by an insuperable necessity, render every individual 
in the community poorer than before. If the population continued to 
increase at the same rate, a time would soon arrive when no one would 
have more than mere necessaries, and, soon after, a time when no one 
would have a sufficiency of those, and the further increase of population 
would be arrested by death.’—Principles of Political Economy, book i., 


chap. xiii. 
Mr. George meets this statement with a flat contradiction :— 


‘ All this I deny, I assert that the very reverse of these propositions 
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is true. I assert that in any given state of civilisation a greater number 
of people can collectively be better provided for than a smaller. I 
assert that the injustice of society, not the niggardliness of nature, is 
the cause of the want and misery which the current theory attributes to 
over-population. I assert that the new mouths which an increasing 
population calls into existence require no more food than the old ones, 
while the hands they bring with them can in the natural order of things 
produce more. I assert that, other things being equal, the greater the 
population, the greater the comfort which an equitable distribution of 
wealth would give to each individual. I assert that in a state of 
equality the natural increase of population would constantly tend to 
make every individual richer instead ef poorer.’ 


Taking a wide survey of the principal communities both of 
the ancient and modern world, Mr. George aftirms that in no 
instance has distress been caused by over-production of human 
beings, but has been everywhere attributable to a stinted pro- 
duction of wealth—the effect of oppression or tyranny, of the 
extortion of the ruling class, of war or rapine, of the inse- 
euity of the fruits of labour, or of the restrictions imposed 
upon exchange. Where just government and good laws prevail, 
there the increase of population, by facilitating the division of 
labour, by multiplying products, and by promoting celerity of 
exchange, has operated, as it always must operate, to increase 
wealth, which means, to increase subsistence. The most popu- 
lous nations now are the wealthiest. It is not the countries whose 
soil is the most fertile, but the countries in which trade is most 
free, the laws most just, property most secure; ‘ not Mexico, 
‘ but Massachusetts; not Brazil, but England,’ that present 
the greatest examples of productiveness, the largest surplus of 
wealth over and above the necessaries of existence. We must 
not argue the matter, as the Ricardo school has done, with 
reference to the potentiality of production on a given sestion 
of ground. It is not a question of acre-plots. Through the 
medium of exchange the whole earth is the area of supply to 
the community of nations. England at the present time draws 
largely upon foreign fields for the very bread she eats. Is it, 
therefore, to be said that her population is too large for the 
food she yields, while she is able from her ever-increased 
powers of production to pay for her imported supplies many 
times over with the produce of her factories and workshops ? 

The alleged examples of over-population—India, China, and 
Treland—are successively examined, and the misgovernment 
and oppression which have cramped industry and confiscated 
its fruits in those countries, are assigned as the true cause of 
the indigence and the famines with which they have been 
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afflicted. There is much truth in these allegations; at the 
same time we cannot but severely reprobate Mr. George’s 
extravagant assertions in respect to our own two great depen- 
dencies. We assent to the conclusion that the real canse of 
the afflictions of India has been xot the ‘ niggardliness of 
‘nature,’ but the rapacity of her past rulers; but we protest 
strongly against his wild and inflammatory denunciation of the 
existing English rule as ‘ worse than all the yokes of her many 
* conquerors ;” ‘a weight,’ he says, ‘ which is literally crush- 

ing millions out of existence, and, as shown by English 
writers, is inevitably tending to a most frightful and wide- 
spread catastrophe.’ The writer who gives utterance to these 
preposterous accusations, on the faith of some sensational para- 
graphs culled from irresponsible pamphleteers and writers in 
magazines, while he shuts his eyes to all the palpable evidences 
of the great advances made by India in wealth and prosperity 
under British sway, to the comparative infrequency of those 
terrific famines that devastated the country under native rule, 
and to the earnest and benevolent exertions of our Govern- 
ment to mitigate their severity when they do occur, is guilty 
of a foul libel on the honour and humanity of the British 
nation. 

With regard to Ireland we find Mr. George indulging in 
the same reckless vehemence of invective. The want and 
suffering of that country, wrongly attributed to excess of popu- 
lation, is laid by him at the door of absentee proprictors, 
‘ who drain away without return at least a fourth of the net 
‘ produce of the soil,’ to the ‘ resident landlords with their 
‘horses and hounds, agents, jobbers, middlemen and _ bailiffs, 
‘to an alien State Church to insult religious prejudices’ (we 
thought it had ceased to exist), ‘and to an army of policemen 
‘ and soldiers to overawe and hunt down any opposition to the 
‘ iniquitous system.’ ‘ Were it not,’ he declares, ‘ for the ener- 
vating influence which the history of the world proves to be 
the effect of abject poverty, it would be difficult to resist 
something like a feeling of contempt for a race who, stung 
by such wrongs, have only occasionally murdered a landlord.’ 

Over-population, it should always be borne in mind, is a 
relative term. There is no absolute standard of numbers to 
the square mile. With a soil fully cultivated, with an ade- 
quate supply of capital, with an ingenious and industrious 
population, with just laws and unrestricted trade, there is no 
doubt that a country may thrive though its population should 
exceed in density any of which we have had experience. 
Reverse these conditions, and a country will be over-peopled 
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with a fourth part of the population which revels in abundance 
in another. _ It is simply a question of the ratio of numbers to 
production? The Ireland of to-day, distracted, turbulent, with 
its half-starved people dependent almost on a single industry, 
is said, and not without colour of reason, to be over-peopled. 
Ireland united, peaceable, law-abiding, with her large natural 
resources developed by capital and industry, might maintain 
in comfort a much larger population than at present. We are 
not now laying blame for what is past on one party or another; 
we assert only that a long sequence of mismanagement and a 
deplorable perverseness of policy are sufficient to account for 
the disastrous spectacle which Ireland now presents, without 
attributing her miseries to so inadequate and irrelevant a cause 
as excess in the numbers of her people. 

We are unable to give further space to that part of Mr. 
George’s work whichis directed against the doctrines of Malthus. 
There is much in it which the adherents to the over-population 
theory will find it difficult to controvert ; but it is less neces- 
sary to dwell upon it here, since, as we have before remarked, 
it forms only a parenthesis in the writer’s argument, which, 
being primarily aimed against the institution of private pro- 
perty in land, is but indirectly, if at all, affected by the proof 
or disproof of the Malthusian dogma. 

Recurring to the main position which he labours to establish, 
we find Mr. George asserting, with the confidence which gives 
to a paradox the air of an axiom, the following proposition :— 


‘The reason why, in spite of the increase of productive power, 
wages constantly tend to a minimum which will give but a bare living, 
is that, with increase in productive power, rent tends to even greater 
increase, thus producing a constant tendency to the forcing down of 
‘wages.’ 

And in another place he reiterates the great economical heresy 
with which his mind is possessed :— 

‘The principle is as universal as it is obvious. That rent must 
reduce wages is as cleawas that the greater the subtractor the less the 
remainder. That rent does reduce wages anyone, wherever situated, 
can see by merely looking around him.’ 


We are thus brought face to face with the capital fallacy which 
lies at the root of this impeachment of land-ownership. Wages, 
it is alleged, are something subtracted from rent. Now rent, 
through the operation of causes which the progress of wealth 
and population necessarily develops, tends constantly to increase. 
Wages, therefore, will simultaneously grow smaller, and thus 
pauperism inevitably overtakes labour. In the name of 
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political economy, on the authority of all those eminent 
writers who have formulated the laws of national wealth into 
ascience—-nay, in the name of common sense itself—we protest 
against and denounce as equally false and mischievous this 
assertion that wages are a subtraction from rent. 

Mr. George has himself stated in one passage of his book 
the theory of production. ‘Three things,’ he says, ‘unite to 
* production: labour, capital, and land. Three parties divide 
* the produce: the labourer, the capitalist, and the landowner.’ 
But in another place, as we have seen, when treating of capital, 
he virtually eliminates the function of the capitalist. ‘ Capi- 
* tal, after all,’ he says, ‘is merely labour;’ the labourer is 
really paid out of the produce of his own work; ‘he pays himself.’ 
In effect, landowner and labourer are the joint producers. They 
divide the produce. Itis simply a subtraction sum: the more the 
landowner appropriates to himself, the less is the balance left 
for his humble coadjutor, the working-man. 

The writer who thus argues has, nevertheless, accepted in 
explicit terms the doctrine of rent as enunciated by Ricardo 
and those who have adopted, in a more or less modified form, 
his well-known exposition. Rent has been correctly described 
by a recent writer, Mr. Thorold Rogers, as ‘ all that remains 
‘ of the price at which the produce of land is sold when the 
* cost of production is deducted.’ Consequently, ‘ rent is paid 
* Jast,’ when all the other contributories have been satisfied. 
True, it is estimated and stipulated beforehand. The cul- 
tivator, before he applies to the owner for a farm, calculates 
beforehand how much surplus it is estimated to yield above the 
cost of production. That rent he binds himself to pay. 
Should his estimate prove fallacious, and the cost of cultiva- 
tion leave him less than his fair remunerative profit, he will as 
soon as possible demand a reduction of the rent, or he will 
throw up his tenancy. Of the cost of production, labour forms 
on most farms the heaviest item. But labour, like other 
commodities, has its current or market price. That rate cannot 
be lowered to meet the need of a particular employer. The 
farmer cannot say to Hodge or Giles, ‘ My landlord makes me 
* pay so high a rent that I am obliged to cut down your wages,’ 
Those wages must bear the same rate as other employers in 
the district pay, otherwise Hodge or Giles will betake them- 
selves elsewhere. They must be paid, too, week by week, 
long before the produce is realised, and the rent which the 
land can bear is not ultimately ascertained and paid until 
after all the labourers have been settled with. The result is 
just the same whether the cultivator farms his own land or is 
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the tenant of another. In the former case, as in the latter, the 
whole cost of production, the wages of labour at the standard 
rate, the interest on capital, and the farmer’s own remunera- 
tion for superintendence gud cultivator, must first be sub- 
tracted, and then the surplus will remain to him gud landowner, 
as representing the rent. But in neither case, nor in any case, 
do the landowner and the labourer meet together, either 
actually or constructively, as Mr. George supposes, to work a 
sum in arithmetic, of which the term representing rent shall 
be just as much as the landowner thinks proper to exact. The 
wages, on the contrary, are a fixed rate—a first charge—a 
primary element in the cost of production. It would be as 
reasonable to say in the case of a railway company that the 
dividend to the shareholders must first be paid out of the 
earnings, leaving what remains to meet the working expenses 
of the line, as to say that the farm-labourer must needs take 
what the landlord leaves him after first satisfying his own claims 
in respect of rent. Mr. George must know little indeed of our 
English tenant-farmer system if he is not aware that, in point 
of fact, landlord and labourer do not come together at all. 
There is, to use a legal phrase, ‘no privity of contract’ be- 
tween them. ‘The farmer must pay as wages the sum which 
the law of the market prescribes to him; the landlord can get 
no more than the ultimate surplus which remains, after the 
tenant has recouped both himself and his labourers for the cost 
of production. 

It is quite true, indeed, and not at all inconsistent with 
what has now been stated, that in every progressive com- 
munity the increased rental of the soil is a marked and, except 
during a temporary crisis, such as this country is now passing 
through, an invariable feature. The demand for land and the 
value of land grow at each successive stage in the develop- 
ment of wealth. The greater productiveness of labour, the 
increase of population, the extension of commerce, the multi- 
tudinous new wants and ever-growing luxury of a prosperous 
community—all contribute to enhance the value of the soil. 
New lands, before regarded as unimprovable, are brought into 
use by a more highly-skilled agriculture. Wastes are re- 
claimed, forests cleared, morasses drained; the mere ground 
itself, without reference to its agricultural capacity, is needed 
for houses and factories, for roads and railways, for a thousand 
purpozes of business and accommodation, as well as of luxury 
and display. The artificial wants of an advanced state of 
society are almost as urgent as the natural. Again, the lands 
already under cultivation derive a new and adventitious value 
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from the proximity of roads, of railways, of markets, and of 
populous towns. Thus comes into existence that ‘ unearned 
‘increment’ which John Stuart Mill, while recognising the 
vested rights of the landowner in the original soil, regarded as 
an element of value extrinsic to those rights, and justly to be 
claimed on behalf of the community at large. Such a claim 
seems modest, indeed, in the presence of Mr. George’s ex- 
orbitant demands. We cannot now enter into a discussion 
of the unearned increment theory, and can only observe in 
passing that there are three distinct grounds on which it must 
be pronounced impracticable. (1) If the State is entitled to 
sweep off the anticipated profits, it would be bound, pari ratione, 
to indemnify the owner against prospective loss on his invest- 
ment. (2) It would impair or destroy the great motive for 
speculative improvements, were the State to step in and 
claim the result of the investment when successful. Lastiy, 
and above all, it would be found utterly impracticable to draw 
the line between the increased value due to the skill or diligence 
of the owner and that which was the outgrowth of external 
causes. 

‘The increased power of production, Mr. George goes on 
to say, ‘has everywhere added to the value of land; nowhere 
‘has it added to the value of labour” The condition of the 
working classes, he declares, has in civilised communities been 
so grievously depressed in consequence of the progressive rise 
of rent, that he considers the circumstances of the modern 
labourer in such communities inferior even to the lot of the 
savage. He goes so far as to say this :— 

‘I think no one who will open his eyes to the facts can resist the 
conclusion that there are in the heart of our civilisation large classes 
with whom the veriest savage could not afford to exchange. It is my 
deliberate opinion that if, standing on the threshold of being, one were 
given the choice of entering life as a Terra del Fuegian, a black fellow 
of Australia, an Esquimaux in the Arctic Circle, or among the lowest 
classes in such a highly civilised country as Great Britain, he would 
make infinitely the better choice in selecting the lot of the savage.’ 
‘There are some,’ he adds, and not without reason, ‘to 
‘whom this may seem like exaggeration.” We have little 
doubt, indeed, that such will be the prevailing sentiment of his 
readers. 

There are other passages in the book which describe, in highly 
coloured and inflammatory language, the present condition of 
our English working-men ; not the scum and refuse of the great 
towns, be it observed, but the regularly employed labourers 
and artisans. Such representations may accord with the con- 
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ception sometimes formed of our industrial organisation in 
America; but they do not correspond, we venture to assert, 
with the reality of things. In another paragraph Mr. George 
commits himself to a very bold allegation. ‘ Free Trade,’ he 
says, ‘ has enormously increased the wealth of Great Britain, 
‘ without lessening pauperism. It has simply increased rent.’ 

If by ‘pauperism’ he meant that which is technically so 
called—that is, relief afforded by the poor rates—Mr. George 
might have satisfied himself, by reference to the most easily 
accessible proofs, that such a statement would be quite incor- 
rect. In fact, pauperism in this sense has decreased since the 
era of Free Trade. The numbers receiving indoor and out- 
door relief have, relatively to the increase of population, become 
not greater but less. If, on the other hand, the term ‘ pauper- 
* ism’ is used in a more loose signification, as descriptive of the 
general condition of the working classes in England, again the 
allegation is untrue. Forty years ago the proportion of the 
population receiving relief under the Poor Law was six percent., 
it is now three per cent. The wages of labour employed both in 
agriculture and manufacture are, generally speaking, higher 
than in the days of the Corn Laws, not in pecuniary amount 
only, but even more in purchasing power. The great fiscal re- 
ductions that have taken place since the late Sir Robert Peel 
entered upon his career of commercial and financial policy in 
1842, have resulted in cheapening to a large extent those articles 
which enter into the consumption of the masses. Bread, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, cheese, soap, and many more articles of the first 
necessity, are now much lower in price. Fuel, postage, loco- 
motion, are largely reduced. The means of a sound elemen- 
tary education are brought within the reach of the poor. The 
hours of labour are shortened—a change in itself equivalent 
to an increase of wages. Two principal articles only have 
become dearer—butcher’s meat and house rent. The high 
price of the former has been caused in great measure by the 
casualties of unfavourable seasons and cattle disease; but the 
efforts made in several quarters to open fresh sources of supply 
from those parts of the world where meat is superabundant, 
though hitherto only partially successful, will, as we may fairly 
anticipate, ultimately abate the present extravagant prices of 
animal food. The improvement of the dwellings of the in- 
dustrial classes is now engaging the earnest attention both of 
philanthropists and of the Legislature, and public opinion is 
setting forcibly in that direction. On the whole, we may 
fairly assert both that the physical condition of the working 
class has during the last forty years been steadily rising to a 
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higher standard, and also that the privations and hardships still 
incident to their lot are receiving, whenever they are brought 
to light, an amount of attention and solicitude which contrast 
very favourably with former periods. 

After an examination of the causes which tend, in his view, to 
depress the rate of wages and to keep the lower classes in 
civilised communities in a state of chronic indigence and 
squalor, and after dismissing as inadequate the remedies and 
mitigations hitherto proposed, such as education, frugality and 
temperance, economy in government, trade combination and 
co-operation in labour, the author of ‘ Progress and Poverty’ 
arrives at the conclusion of his argument: the one true 
remedy for the disorders and disasters of society—the nationali- 
sation of the soil. ‘ We must make land common property.’ 
How is this to be done? The landowner must be divested by 
legislative decree of his possessions. 

The first question that arises on this proposal is the very 
obvious one, ‘ Is it just?’ This test is at once accepted, and 
Mr. George proceeds to inquire what is the true foundation 
of the right of property, and he determines it to be this: ‘ The 
‘ right of a man to himself; to the use of his own powers ; to 
‘ the enjoyment of the fruits of his own exertions.’ There is 
to everything that is produced by labour a clear and indisput- 
able right to exclusive use and enjoyment; which is perfectly 
consistent with justice, as it descends from the original pro- 
ducer in whom it vested by natural law. 

‘The laws of Nature are the decrees of the Creator. There is 
written in them no recognition of right, save that of labour. .. .’ 

‘This right of ownership that springs from labour,’ he continues, 
‘excludes the possibility of any other right of ownership. If a man be 
rightfully entitled to the produce of his labour, then no one can be 
rightfully entitled to the ownership of anything which is not the 
produce of his labour, or the labour of some one else from whom the 
right has passed to him. If production give to the producer the right 
to exclusive possession and enjoyment, there can rightfully be no 
exclusive possession and enjoyment of anything not the production 
of labour, and the recognition of private property in land is a wrong. 
For the right to the produce of labour cannot be enjoyed without the 
right to the free use of the opportunities offered by nature, and to 
admit the right of property in these is to deny the right of property in 
the produce of labour. When non-producers can claim as rent a 
portion of the wealth created by producers, the right of the producers 
to the fruits of their labour is to that extent denied. 

‘ There is no escape from this position. To affirm that a man can 
rightfully claim exclusive ownership in his own labour when embodied 
in material things, is to deny that anyone can rightfully claim exclusive 
ownership in land. To affirm the rightfulness of property in land is to 
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affirm a claim which has no warrant in nature, as against a claim 
founded in the organisation of man and the laws of the material 
universe.’ 


There exist, it is argued, two classes of things. The charac- 
teristic of one class of things is, that ‘they embody labour,’ 
are brought into existence by human exertion, their existence 
or non-existence, their increase or diminution, depending on 
man. ‘The essential character of the other class is that they 
do not ‘ embody labour,’ and exist irrespective of human exer- 
tion, and irrespective of men. Land, the writer contends, must 
belong to the latter class. He goes on :— 


‘If we are all here by the equal permission of the Creator, we are all 
here with an equal title to the enjoyment of His bounty—with an equal 
right to the use of all that nature so impartially offers. This is a right 
which is natural and inalienable; it is a right which vests in every 
human being as he enters the world, and which during his continuance 
in the world can be limited only by the equal rights of others. There 
is in nature no such thing as a fee simple in land. There is on earth 
no power which can rightfully make a grant of exclusive ownership in 
land. If ail existing men were to unite to grant away their equal 
rights, they could not grant away the right of those who follow them. 
For what are we but tenants for a day? Have we made the earth, 
that we shou!d determine the rights of those who after us shall tenant 
it in their turn? The Almighty, Who created the earth for man and 
man for the earth, has entailed it upon all the generations of the 
children of men by a decree written upon the constitution of all things 
—a decree which no human action can bar and no prescription 
determine. Let the parchments be ever so many, or possession ever so 
long, natural justice can recognise no right in one man to the possession 
and enjoyment of land that is not equally the right of all his fellows. 
Though his titles have been acquiesced in by generation after genera- 
tion, to the landed estates of the Duke of Westminster the poorest child 
that is born in London to-day has as much right as has his eldest son, 
Though the sovereign people of the State of New York consent to the 
landed possessions of the Astors, the puniest infant that comes wailing 
into the werld in the squalidest room of the most miserable tenement 
house becomes at that moment seised of an equal right with the 
millionaires. And it is robbed if the right is denied.’ (p. 52.) 

The argument that there can be no private property in 
land, because it is the work of the Creator and not of man, is 
a strange fallacy. Man does not confine his property to the 
work of his own hands. He does not make diamonds, or silver 
and gold, or trees or vegetables. They are natural products, 
or the result of natural forces. They exist by no human art 
or intervention. He digs up the diamond; he extracts the 
precious metals; he plants the trees; he cultivates the vege- 
tables. It is the alliance of man’s labour with nature which 
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gives birth to the wealth of the world. Just so it is with land. 
Land without the application of labour in some form or other 
is of no more value than so much sea. What was the value 
of the American and Australian continents without a domestic 
animal, and with but few useful plants, and a barbarous and 
scanty population? The labour of civilised man has imparted 

to them whatever value they now possess, and has created the 
| right of property in the land in the same proportion. ‘That 
right of property may be exchanged for money, or transmitted 
by descent, at the will of the owner; but the distinction sought 
to be drawn between land and other forms of wealth is en- 
tirely fallacious. 

It must appear somewhat strange that Mr. George, while 
asserting the paramount right of every man to the produce 
of his own labour, or to the produce which he has derived by 
rightful title from the original producer, can shut his eyes to 
the obvious fact, that no small part of the landed property of 
every civilised country has been originally acquired by means 
of the earnings or savings of labour; has been exchanged for 
labour, or bought with funds which have been previously accu- 
mulated from that source alone. Has not the man who has — 
} thus acquired an exclusive property in land as valid a title to 
his plot of ground as he who has converted his earnings into 
household furniture or food, into railway stock or Threeper Cent. 
Consols ? Is there no *‘ embodied labour’ in the little section of 
freehold which the frugal artisan has purchased through the 
medium of the Savings Bank or the Building Society? To 
drive out such aman from his holding as an intruder and a 
trespasser, on the plea that ‘in nature there is no such thing 
* as a fee simple in land ’—would not this be in reality a fouler 
outrage on the rights of labour than the most unscrupulous 
monopolist has ever been guilty of? What would be unjust 
in regard to the original inv -estor of his labour in the soil would 
be equally so in regard to those, whether purchasers, legatees, 
or heirs, to whom, under the sanction of law, the property had 
been transmitted. Upon the author’s own showing, all titles to 

land thus good in their inception, as being acquired with the 
t earnings of labour, must be exempted, supposing it were 
possible to separate such portions from the mass, from the 
sentence of deprivation. 

Mr. George next enters into an historical investigation of 
the origin of property in land, and pronounces the larger por- 
tion of such possessions to have been tainted ab initio with 
violence and fraud—a statement which at the present date it is 
scarcely worth while to contest. He asserts also, on the autho- 
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rity of certain legal antiquaries and learned men who have 
made researches into the institutions of primitive communities, 
that tribal or communal proprietorship was the original form 
in which the land was held in early times, severalty of tenure 
being of later introduction. This is probably true; but it is 
not less certain that, although relics of such joint ownership 
survive to a limited extent both in this and in other countries, 
the most advanced nations of the world have long since, in the 
natural course of things, outgrown and discarded it. It was 
abandoned, to use the writer’s own words, ‘ when the develop- 
‘ ment of agriculture had imposed the necessity of recognising 
* exclusive possession of land in order to secure the exclusive 
* enjoyment of the results of the labour expended in cultivating 
‘it.’ As Blackstone has said, ‘ Necessity begat Occupancy ; ’ 
the wants of society and the need of improved methods of 
agriculture necessitated the exclusive appropriation of the soil. 
But, whatever be the historical account of the matter, the 
rights of the landowner at the present time rest on a much 
more solid basis than antiquarian precedents ; the same secu- 
rity upon which all the most valued rights of the community 
depend—even that of life itsel{—the guarantee of the law. The 
title of prescription, once complete, cancels all original defects 
of acquisition, heals all flaws of title, legitimates all past trans- 
fers and successions. In every system of jurisprudence time 
gives title. But for this security the rights of every man in the 
community would be founded on a quicksand. Society would 
be rent in pieces by an internecine war between the Have-alls 
and the Want-alls. 


‘We must take peaceful possession, when it has continued for a 

certain time, as absolute evidence of just title; for were we not to do 
that, there would be no end to dispute, and no secure possession of any- 
thing. It is this common-sense principle that is expressed in the 
Statute of Limitations—in the doctrine of vested rights. This is the 
reason why it is held—and as to most things held justly—that peaceable 
possession for a certain time cures all defects of title.’ 
Sound words these, but what is most remarkable is that they 
are the words of Mr. George himself, contained, not in the 
work now under consideration, but in a small pamphlet 
recently published by him on the Irish Land question. 

Is it necessary at the present day to demonstrate the folly 
and iniquity of these schemes of confiscation, which could 
never be realised but at the cost of a struggle which would 
convulse society? Do the advocates of spoliation imagine 
that those who now own the soil of this country—we do not 
speak only of the lords of great domains, but also of the petty 
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freeholders of fields and tenements—would tamely submit to 
be dispossessed of their properties, inherited, perhaps, through 
along descent, cherished with the utmost tenacity of pride, 
interest, and affection, and associated with all they hold most 
dear? The revolution—for it would be nothing less—which 
should extinguish all existing titles in the soil, could only be 
effected at the cost of a frightful civil struggle, and the deso- 
lation which it would cause would only be effaced when, after 
a period of great suffering, society had reverted to that institu- 
tion which is necessary to the order and stability of every 
civilised community. Nor can anyone but a fanatical theorist 
suppose that the right of property in the soil could be extin- 
guished without undermining the security of all other pro- 
prietary rights. The title of the landowner is based on the 
most solemn guarantees, the oldest traditions, the most obli- 
gatory compacts of public faith. If all these bulwarks are 
swept away by the force of confiscation, what prospect would 
there be of immunity to the fundholder? The same reasoning 
would apply to both. How easy for those who now preach 
the doctrine that property in land is a ‘robbery,’ because the 
original donee some centuries ago was enfeoffed by a usurper 
or a marauder, to contend also that the debt, by which the 
industry of the country was mortgaged, and which was laid 
by our progenitors upon the shoulders of succeeding genera- 
tions, originated in wars waged by corrupt statesmen for the 
purpose of cementing the fabric of despotism and crushing the 
liberties of foreign peoples! What says Mr. George himself? 
‘ When a title rests but on force, no complaint can be made 
‘when force annuls it. Whenever the people, having the 
* power, choose to annul those titles, no objection can be made 
‘in the name of justice.” Whenever, then, * the people choose,’ 
and have the power, the end of all security of title, whether 
real or personal, will have come, and anarchy and bankruptcy 
may shake hands over the grave of justice. 

The audacious justification of plunder which our American 
reformer thus propounds needs little refutation beyond the 
mere statement of the scheme, and we might perhaps spare 
ourselves the trouble of exposing the futility of the methods 
by which he proposes to work it out. But it may be worth 
while to exhibit briefly the impracticable and iniquitous 
character of the proposal. Other theorists have expressed in 
recent times their approval of the principle of the expro- 
priation of the landholders; but there are differences among 
them, especially on the question of compensation for the 
loss. M. Laveleye, whom we regret to number among 
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those who avow themselves unfriendly to the system of indi- 
vidual ownership, is not an advocate, if we rightly appre- 
hend his views, of uncompensated resumption by the State. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, in his work called ¢ Social Statics,’ 
distinctly propounds the dogma that ‘ equity does not permit 
‘ property in land, and that the right of mankind at large to 
the earth’s surface is still valid, ‘all deeds, customs, and laws 
‘ notwithstanding,’ has still qualms about seizing the people’s 
lost inheritance without an indemnity to the men in possession. 


‘No doubt greut difficulties must attend the resumption, by mankind 
at large, of their rights to the soil. The question of compensation to 
existing proprietors is a complicated one—one that perhaps cannot be 
settled in a strictly equitable manner. Had we to deal with the 
parties who originally robbed the human race of its heritage, we might 
make short work of the matter, But, unfortunately, most of our 
present landowners are men who have, either mediately or immediately 
—either by their own acts, or by the acts of their ancestors—given 
for their estates equivalents of honestly-earned wealth, believing that 
they were investing their savings in a legitimate manner. To justly 
estimate and liquidate the claims of such is one of the most intricate 
problems society will one day have to solve. But with this perplexity 
and our extrication from it abstract morality has no concern. Men, 
having got themselves into the dilemma by disobedience to the law, 
must get out of it as well as they can, and with as little injury to the 
landed class as may be.’-—Social Statics, p. 142. 


But the American economist, a much bolder man, goes a 
long way beyond the English philosopher. * Herbert Spencer 
* says, “ Had we to deal with the parties who originally robbed 
‘the human race of its heritage, we might make short work 


* “© of the matter.” Why not make short work of the matter 
‘ anyhow?’ asks Mr. George. 


‘It is not merely a robbery in the past; it is a robbery in the 
present —a robbery that deprives of their birthright the infants that are 
now coming into the world! Why should we hesitate about making 
short work of such a system? Because I was robbed yesterday, and 
the day before, and the day before that, is it any reason that I should 
suffer myself to be robbed to-day and to-morrow? any reason that 
el should conclude that the robber has acquired a vested right to 
rob me? 

‘If the land belong to the people, why continue to permit land- 
owners to take the rent, or compensate them in any manner for the 
loss of rent? ... 

‘If we apply the same maxims of justice that have been formulated 
by landowners and law, and are applied every day in English and 
American courts to disputes between man and man, we shall not only 
not think of giving the landholders any compensation for the land, but 
shall take all theimprovements and whatever else they may have as well. 
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‘But I do not propose, and I do not suppose that anyone else will 
propose, to go so far. It is sufficient if the people resume the owner- 
ship of the land. Let the landowners retain their improvements and 
personal property in secure possession.’ 

Mr. George, therefore, concedes that ‘ improvements,’ 
whether made by the existing owner or his predecessors in 
title, ought to be paid for. That which the State may 
resume without any compensation is the bare soil itself. 

But in that case a problem of insuperable difficulty presents 
itself. Take the land of England in its existing state—trans- 
formed, as it has been, by the skill and industry of successive 
generations, and by the expenditure upon it of an amouut of 
capital that does not admit of calculation, with all the artificial 
constructions and substruciions that have been laid upon or 
under it, withthe surface, the subsoil, the natural properties of 
the earth itself, transmuted and impregnated by the various 
appliances of chemistry and culture—and then draw, if you can, 
the just line between the mere soil itself which is reclaimed 
as the patrimony of the people, and the * improvements ’ which 
should belong, as is conceded, to the expropriated owner. 
There is but one mode of dealing with such a Gordian knot as 
this. ‘Ense recidendum est.’ Mr. Spencer, in the passage 
above cited, intimates as much. ‘If the complexity is such as 
* to defy scrutiny, the fault is with those who got themselves 
‘into the dilemma.’ ‘ A short method with landowners’ would 
have to be devised. It might be proposed, perhaps, that 
they shouid be paid at a valuation of so much of the im- 
provements as could be proved to have been made within a 
definite date, or that the value should be appraised by a 
rough estimate, and compensation be made by a lump sum. 
If such an assessment should appear to be a haphazard one, 
whose fault is it but that of the landowners, who were intruders 
and trespassers from the beginning? Are they not leniently 
dealt with in being excused from paying back the mesne 
profits ? 

The authority of Professor Fawcett is cited by Mr. George 
for an estimate of the capitalised rental value of the land 
of England at 4,500,000,000/., about five to six times the 
amount of the National Debt. Say that the landowners were 
allowed one-half of that sum in respect of their improve- 
ments, the operation would impose a new public debt, about 
thrice the amount of the present one, upon the shoulders of 
the nation. ‘That being done, the State would then be placed, 
according to the scheme of Mr. George, in the shoes of the 
landowners. The rent of the whole soil of England would be 
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commuted into a tax, in which, all other taxes, being repealed, 
would merge, and which would yield, it is alleged, a return 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of government, the interest 
of all debts charged on the revenue, so long as they might 
subsist, and over and above these payments a surplus, avail- 
able in various ways for the improvement, recreation, and 
gratification of the community—‘ Panem et Circenses’ on a 
magnificent scale. The process, as described by the author 
of * Social Statics’ and adopted by his American disciple, 
looks beautifully simple upon paper :— 

‘Such a doctrine,’ he says, ‘is consistent with the highest state of 
civilisation, may be carried out without involving a community of 
goods, and need cause no very serious revolution in existing arrange- 
ments. ‘The change required would simply be a change of landlords. 
Separate ownerships would merge into the joint-stock ownership of the 
public. Instead of being in the possessicn of individuals, the country 
would be held hy the great corporate body, society. Instead of leasing 
his acres from an isolated proprietor, the farmer would lease them from 
the nation. Instead of paying his rent to the agent of Sir John or his 
Grace, he would pay it to an agent or deputy-agent of the community. 
Stewards would be public officials instead of private ones; and tenancy 
the only land-tenure.’—Sociul Statics, p 144. 


The project, as explained by Mr. George, teems with ab- 
surdities. Instead of relieving burdens and replenishing 
revenue, it would aggravate the one and drain the other. The 
authors of such schemes should take counsel with Cocker. 
How argue with men who conceive that the public finances can 
be recruited by reducing to insolvency and ruin that class of 
the community who, by their expenditure and mode of living, 
are directly or indirectly among the largest contributors to 
the public revenue ? 

But there is one glaring inconsistency between the scheme 
of confiscation, when considered in detail, and the main posi- 
tion of Mr. George’s argument. ‘Throughout his whole 
volume, but especially in the chapters devoted to economical 
disquisition, his aim is to prove that the existence of rent is the 
great obstacle to the prosperity of the nation, the cause of in- 
sufficient wages, and the consequent penury and degradation 
of the working classes. Rent is, according to him, the root of 
all social evils; and why? Because, according to his perverse 
misreading of economic laws, rent and labour divide between 
them the fruits of industry. Labour gets too little because 
rent gets too much. Again, enterprise is checked, advance is 
impeded, because those whose strong arms and active brains 
might procure ample returns for their exertions are shut out, 
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by the monopolists of the land, from the use of those natural 
agents which are the raw material of industry, and are de- 
barred from admission to the soil which is the field of man’s 
productive powers. Only take down the fences which now bar 
access to the soil, and the crowd of needy labourers at present 
standing idle might enter in at once and reap the rewards of 
their exertions. 

But supposing rent to be, as Mr. George from first to last 
contends, the great enemy to national well-being, does the 
author of this great scheme of nationalisation propose thereby 
to abolish rent? Nothing of the sort. His proposal amounts 
simply to a change of landlords. Rent is to exist still, but to 
be levied in the shape of a tax; the tax-collector takes the 
place of the lord’s steward. The payment, instead of going 
into the pocket of the proprietor, is diverted into the coffers of 
the State. The dramatis persone only are changed; the plot 
and the outcome of the drama are the same. It is only a new 
way to pay old rents. 

We cannot allow Mr. George to have it both ways. Either 
rent, that intolerable burden, would have to be made easy to 
the tenants by a large reduction of its amount, or it would not. 
If the new landiord, the State, should continue to exact the 
same sum in tax as the private landlord took in rent, where 
would be the benefit to the labourer and the artisan? They 
would still be excluded from the soil and muleted of their 
share of nature’s bounties as before. If, on the other hand, the 
new rent is to be levelled down, so as to relieve materially the 
parties liable to the payment of it—it a Land Office is to be 
opened, and grants are to be liberally made to all who may 
require sites for various undertakings, or materials for their 
industry to work upon—what then becomes of the public 
revenue, derivable, atter the abolition of all other taxes, trom 
this single source? Whence will the compensation conceded 
to proprietors for their improvements be forthcoming? How 
will the interest of the National Debt be provided for? What 
funds will remain to carry out the various designs for the relief 
and regeneration of the community ? 

It is needless to do more than to indicate very briefly the 
enormous abuses which would inevitably attach to any scheme 
for converting the State into the universal landlord, and vest- 
ing the administration of all the landed estate of the country 
in political hands. We can form but a slight conception of 
the favouritism, the intrigues, the jobbery and the venality, 
which the exercise of such a power would involve. A more 
effective instrument for corrupting and demoralising society 
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could hardly be devised than would be afforded by what is 
mildly called the ‘ Nationalisation of the Land.’ 

Enough, and it may be thought more than enough, has been 
said to expose the folly of a scheme so extravagant in its pre- 
tensions, so crude and self-contradictory in the methods pro- 
posed for its execution, as this panacea which Mr. George has 
prescribed for the sufferings of humanity. It has not even 
the merit of novelty, for the expropriation of the landowners 
has been advocated before by several projectors of more or 
less note in Germany and France, as well as in our own 
country. We should not have thought it necessary to vindi- 
cate the existing institutions of society from assailants who 
might be so wrong-headed as to believe that the inevitable 
sufferings of mankind were to be remedied by so quixotic an 
experiment, or so unscrupulous as to desire to reap for them- 
selves a harvest of license and spoliation. But Mr. George is 
an innovator of a different type. He attacks the fortress of 
property in the guise ot a pclitical economist. He sets to 
work, by unsettling and confusing the notions of unwary 
readers upon the leading principles of the science, to under- 
mine the institution, to which these principles, rightly inter- 
preted, lend the firmest support, by proving it to be conducive 
to the well-being of society. The style of the book, and the 
air of philanthropy and righteous indignation with which the 
crusade against vested interests is preached, make it dangerous 
reading for those whose convictions on economic subjects are 
not firmly based; still more for the half-educated and ill- 
informed, who may be captivated by the prospects of relief and 
benefit held out to them, but are unable to detect the fallacy 
of the arguments. In fact, we cannot regard in any other light 
than as a public mischief the promiscuous circulation in a 
popular shape of this deleterious compound of anarchical prin- 
ciples and spurious political economy. 

We are not of those who regard property in land with a 
blind and servile idolatry, or treat it, like the poet’s ‘ Northern 
‘ Farmer,’ as an object of fetish-worship. We do not conceive 
of the landed estate of the kingdom as resting on a tenure of 
irresponsible and inalienable right, with which any interference 
whatever by the supreme authority of the State is a species of 
sacrilege. That ‘ property has its duties as well as its rights’ 
we shall ever strenuously maintain, and if those duties should 
be repudiated or flagrantly neglected, a power must exist 
somewhere to enforce the obligation. Those ‘large-acred’ 
men, if any such still exist, who hold that a man may do what 
‘he likes with his own,’ need to be reminded of the original 
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principles of our Constitution. The ancient tenures of this 
kingdom were based, as we know, upon obligations of duty and 
conditions of honourable service. It stands upon high autho- 
rity even now, as a legal axiom, that ‘the idea of absolute 
‘ ownership is unknown to the English law;—that no man is 
‘in law the absolute owner of lands.’ ‘It is a fundamental 
‘rule that all the lands within this realm were originally de- 
‘rived from the Crown, either by express grant or tacit intend- 
‘ment of law, and therefore the Queen is sovereign lady or 
‘ lady paramount, either mediate or immediate, of all and every 
‘ parcel of land within the realm.’ * 

The constitutional title of the Crown here asserted, though 
not likely to be put in force to the detriment of the subject, in- 
volves the principle that the right of land-ownership is subor- 
dinate to the supreme control and dominion of the State, should 
an occasion arise for exercising its imprescriptible prerogative in 
the cause of the salus populi. That principle is acknowledged, 
indeed, to a large extent in our ordinary legislation, under 
which the property of individuals is frequently appropriated, 
subject always to the payment of compensation, for the execu- 
tion of works of public necessity or advantage. The subordi- 
nation of private rights to the common good is here fully 
recognised, and in this point of view we think that the appli- 
cation of such terms as ‘ confiscation’ and ‘ plunder’ to certain 
legislative measures has of late been too lightly and inconside- 
rately made. But those opprobrious terms are by no means out 
of place when the rights of ownership, fortified by long prescrip- 
tion, are held up to popular odium as illegal and iniquitous, 
and when it is gravely recommended that they should be 
swept away by an indiscriminate act of forfeiture, without any 
compensation to the deprived proprietors, and for the purpose 
of effecting a social revolution which could only result in 
disastrous consequences to the nation at large. 

Writers like Mr. George and Mr. Herbert Spencer are at 
war not only with the first principles of political economy and of 
law, of social order and of domestic life, but with the elements 
of human nature. Man does not live by bread alone. Man 
does not labour solely for his own daily sustenance. He labours 
for others; he lives by the past and for the future. The 
strongest incentive to industry, economy, and good living is 
the desire to provide for the future, and to hand down to our 
children some results of our own lives. That desire is one of 


* See Joshua Williams's ‘ Law of Real Property’ and the authorities 
there cited, pp. 17-119. 
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the chief bonds of the human family, and it consecrates the 
right of property. The capital so saved must be invested, 
and being invested, it becomes equally useful to those who 
own it and to those who employ it, although their positions in 
life may widely differ. Land has hitherto been regarded as 
the most secure of all investments, and for that very reason 
it is the least remunerative. To attack the rights of private 
property in land, is to attack property in its most concrete form. 
If landed property is not secure, no property can be protected 
by law, and the transmission of wealth, be it large or small, is 
extinguished. With it expires the perpetuity of family life, 
and that future which cheers and ennobles the labour of the 
present by the hopes of the future. These are the doctrines 
of Communism, fatal alike to the welfare of society and to the 
moral character of man. Nowhere are they more emphatically 
rejected than by the most democratic communities—by the 
land-holding peasants of France and by the homesteads of 
North America. They are not only false and mischievous, 
but absurd when addressed to a class of men who are never 
likely to have an acre of land, and who would starve on an 
acre of land if they had it. We can only regard Mr. George’s 
work and Mr. Davitt’s speeches as a part of the revolutionary 
warfare now waged by certain Americans, or Hiberno-Ameri- 
cans, against the institutions of this country, which degrades 
them to the level of the Socialists of Germany, the Nihilists of 
Russia, and the Communards of Paris. 


No. CCCXXII. will be published in April, 
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